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MR. MARGOLIOUTH'S STUDIA SCENICA.» 

MR. MARGOLIOUTH tells us that, * if the restora- 
tion of the Greek tragic poets is ever completed, 
the lexica will have to be re-written ' (p. 29 n,). He also 
holds that the Greek dramatists must be re-edited — which 
with him almost means re-written — to restore to them that 
* simplicity, beauty, and grammatical accuracy ' which has 
been * marred at every line by the blunders of the copyist, 
and the more intolerable blunders of the interpolator' 
(p. 32). A little examination will show that, in the mind 
of Mr. Margoliouth, simplicity and beauty to a great ex- 
tent resolve themselves into grammatical correctness. If, 
then, the main object is to restore the grammatical cor- 
rectness of the tragedians, and if their grammar is in such 
a deplorable condition as Mr. M. maintains, we must either 
re-write the tragedians or re- write our grammars. I for one 
look on the latter alternative as the more rational and the 
more desirable. But I do not think we are forced to em- 
brace either. The fact is, that Mr. M.'s views about gram- 
mar are far too rigorous. He demands absolute conformity 
to a strict and inflexible standard. Every sentence must 

> Studia Scenica, By David S. Margoliouth, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
VOL. V. B 



2 MR. TYRRELL. 

read as if it were a sentence constructed to exemplify some 
broad and general law of Greek speech. To illustrate 
what I have said, I may begin with Mr. M.'s first com- 
ment : 

* Track. I. 
Xoyos /Acv COT* 6Lp\aio% avOpwrmv ^avcts. 

Either avOpiivwv or fftavdg is without construction.' But, 
we may ask, would the Athenian public have had the 
least hesitation about the meaning of the verse ? Had 
Sophocles written 

Xoyos fi€V ioT dp^aios dvOpiUnnav 

or 

Xoyos ft€v ioT 6pxo^os ^avcis, 

Mr. M. would have found nothing to object to ; but Sopho- 
cles (fortunately) was writing without the fear of Mr. M. 
before his eyes. If Sophocles could not allow himself 
such latitude as this, how is it that Plato, writing to be 
read rather than to be heard, permits himself such an 
usage as ISo^i jioi . . . <Tico7roiv or vnapx^^ "^^P • • • Stdyouiro ? 
Mr. M. himself tells us (p. 24) : * The Attic audience had 
no time to think out double or treble constructions, or to 
pick out agreements and governments. The plays were 
intended for the stage, not for the schools.' This is very 
true : and one may even accept the inference which he 
draws from it that, in * reading the Attic Tragedians, we 
may be sure that anything which is difiicult or awkward is 
corrupt.' But the question necessarily arises, what is diffi- 
cult or awkward ? In my mind, this is difficult : 

Xpovos 8' c'TTci irpvfitnfja'Ctav trvv c/x^dXois 
^j/afifiLois 6.KfiXL vaprj- 

PrjO'tV fvff VTT* 'IklOV K. T. X. 

This is Mr. M.'s presentment of A^. 984. And to me it 
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seems awkward to speak of a leaf as * full of food ' = * nou- 
rishing.' Yet Mr. M.'s conjecture on PhiL 43 is — 

^ <^vW0V €t rt ViiiSvvOV KOTOlSi vov. 

There indeed Mr. M. says, * I propose with some diffi- 
dence ' — a state of mind by the way which seems incon- 
sistent with his reiterated principles of criticism * ; but on 
A£^. 413, he tells us that Aeschylus wrofe 

where the usual reading of a desperate passage is 

Now here he translates for us his reading — a practice 
which he might have adopted with advantage elsewhere, 
e,g. Ag. 1 1 70, 1299, 1378; Track. 115, &c. — and the words 
mean, according to him, disbelieving facts which stared him 
in the face. But what facts stared him in the face ? The 
fact that his wife was absent, though * such is Menelaus' 
affection that he still thinks she is there' (p. 16); but would 
it not be awkward (not to add obscure) to predicate 
ififpavita of the a^avcca of Helen?' 

^ If an editor puts forward a view with maxim refers only to explanation, not 

diffidence, he may be supposed to hold to emendation. Yet if a critic suggests 

that some other view is possibly right ; several readings of a passage, must he 

yet we read (p. 43 n.), *when two views not recognise more than one possible 

of a passage are tolerated by an editor, meaning ? 

both views are certainly wrong, the * * He distrusts what he had before 

passage probably wrong, and the scho- him.* What had he before him ? The 

larship of the editor possibly wrong.* fact that his wife was not before him. 

Mr. Blaydes, whose finished scholar- Moreover, the more natural prose form 

ship and genuine enthusiasm for learn- at least would be kviarw r^ ifvpay^T, 

ing must command the high respect not iLwicrruy 4fjL^€uf4<ri. Very awkward, 

of every scholar, and whom Mr. M. too, seems Mr. M.*s correction of O.T. 

seems to regard as his ideal editor, has 494, ir^f irov 8^ ficurdvov for fickady^, 

certainly not sanctioned by his example where of course Ihov and fia^ivov do 

this hard saying. Perhaps Mr. M.'s not agree. 

B 2 



4 MR, TYRRELL. 

I fancy however (as I have already intimated) that by 
obscurity and awkwardness Mr. M. means non-conformity 
in minute details to the strictest views about grammatical 
usage. Now, this is the very thing which would not 
trouble an audience, provided the whole meaning was 
clear. For instance, Track. loo runs thus in most edd. : — 

"AXiov 'AXiov aiTw 
rovro Kapv$€u rov 'AXic/tn/vas, voOi /xot ir66i fioi 

ri TTOvrias avX(uva$, rj httrfTaia-i.v ^irupoi^ k\l$€IS. 

Mr. M. observes on this : * Mr. Blaydes has pointed out that 
1} TTOvrlag avXtovag k. t. A., is ungrammatical, as it should 
be TTOTipov, €£, or tiTi, Hence he reads rj iroitriag avXtovog 
K. T. X.y the gen. being governed by voOif a very clever and 
pretty conjecture — Mr. M. is undeniably an excellent scho- 
lar — but altogether unnecessary. For I cannot assent to 
his remark that Vovrfa aifXwv = fhe sea is clear, whereas the 
plural is not' ; on the contrary, irovrlag avXCtvag seems an 
admirable description of the interfusa niie?ites aequora Cy- 
cladas. As to the grammatical point, did the audience say 
* this should be an indirect question ; ^ will not do ; we 
demand our ironpov'^ No ; this is just what Mr. M. tells us 
they did not do ; they did not ask what was the precise 
construction if the meaning was clear. And is not the 
meaning here perfectly clear ? Could the sudden change 
to a direct question — fj [vatti) Trovriai: avXtijvag — give pause 
to anyone but a grammarian, nay, a grammarian who 
insists that Sophocles is as much bound to conform to his 
views about the most absolutely normal form of expression 
as are the pupils whose exercises the teacher corrects, 
and to whom he rightly says, * this is the path ; walk ye 
in it.' A greater difficulty in this passage, and left un- 
touched by Mr. M., is that the Chorus asks, according to 
Mr. M., whether Heracles abides *in the fwo continents,' 
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when they must mean, if bound to absolute strictness, * in 
one of the two,' for he could not be in the two together. 
To tie down the poet's language to such precision would 
be, in my mind, false criticism ; but I cannot see how Mr. 
M., consistently with his canons, can pass over the expres- 
sion, unless he can show that ii99ai<nv » SvoTv Bartpqy which 
is, of course, impossible.* 

Thus it would seem that Mr. M. is resolved to surpass 
all the editors in limiting the elasticity of Greek modes 
of speech. It is curious that another Oxford editor of 
Sophocles, Prof. Campbell, has been fairly charged by 
Dr. Kennedy with exaggerating this elasticity, and con- 
ceding too much to influence as opposed to government in 
a Greek sentence. True criticism seems to lie in the just 
definition of the boundary line. Those who have helped 
most to perform this office are Porson, Elmsley, and their 
school— of whom Mr. M. speaks with very moderate enthu- 
siasm (p. 12). The great Greek dramatists felt that gram- 
mar was made for man, and not man for grammar. The 
g^eat Latin writers were largely slaves to their language, 
and gained some liberty only through their imitation of 
the Greeks. The great English scholars, from the revival 
of letters to the present day, have employed themselves in 
marking the limits within which was confined an easiness 
which never degenerated into license or caprice. It must 
be allowed that the Greeks (and even the Latins) used 
expressions which may be called negligent or vigorous 
according to the temper of the critic. When we say, ' do 
you think will it rain ?' or * he went away because he said 
it was late' (a form of laxity which is exactly reproduced 
by the Latin writers— see Mayor on Cic. Phil. ii. § 7, 1. 6), 
we know that we are using slipshod expressions, and we 

* In oIk &y ^Motv fifiofyroy (which Prof. thing in the world but 9vo7y, * I should 
Campbell compares, alleging that there not have missed the two*; that is, * I 
ivo7y = ivoiv Bar4pov), the Svoly = no- should have gained one of the two.' 
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avoid and condemn such modes of speech, because printing 
has created a rigorous norma^ to which we feel bound to 
conform ;^ but the best Greek writers used such expressions 
without any sense of violated obligation — that is, they 
allowed the general character of the sentence to influence 
the expression in a direction which led outside the strict 
laws of grammar. Thus Soph, wrote in Ant. 2 — 

*Ap' oTcr^' OTt Zcvs Tiov drr Ot^iirov KOKtov 

where i^rocov should in strictness be voiov (ttoTov ou;^! 
= airavTa) ; but ttoTov oi^^ was loosely changed to the indi- 
rect form, through the influence of the general character 
of the passage, which conveys an indirect question. A 
similar account must be given of such usages as iSo^i fioi 
. . . tricoTrajv; and if the one explanation is allowed, so 
may the other. To read avawavXav for oiroTov, as Mr. M. 
does (p. 27), is to treat the verse of Sophocles like a pupil's 
exercise.* The abnormalities of grammar, however, are 
always significant, always correspond to some minute 
diffierence in the thought. When there is really a viola- 
tion of grammar, the grammarian will be ready to protest. 
Ther^ is no probability that the grammarian will concede 
that irXiioToi STro/ortiirlaiv means * most of the Spartiates,' 
that i^eXuv is * to choose,' that ek t^c SUrig means * on 
account of his decision,' or that * rd stands for avrd/ views 
which have been put forward in a recent edition of three 
books of Herodotus.' 

It would be out of place here to attempt to examine all, 
or even a large proportion, of Mr. M.'s emendations, which 

* Even the English Bible has loose ' Moreover, if iiydvavKay were right, 

grammar, Whom do men say that I, it would be the only anapaest in a se- 

the Son of Man, am ? . . . fVhom do ye nanus in the Antigone. 

say that I am.— Matlh. XVI., 13, 15. ^ See p. i^et seqq. of this Number. 
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are between ninety and a hundred in number. It rather is 
my object briefly to consider his method. He says in his 
Advertisement : * The present monograph will serve as a 
specimen of the method which the Editor intends to em- 
ploy, and will enable scholars to judge whether he pos- 
sesses any of the qualifications necessary for his task.'* If 
I, too, may give my judgment, I would say, in answer to 
this question, that Mr. M. has many admirable qualifica- 
tions for his task, but his method is not one of them. His 
cleverest conjectures will be found to be where no conjec- 
tiu-e was necessary. He has yet to produce emendations 
like (caret in the Medea^ and Aloi^roc Iviv in the 'Agamemnon. 
And very possibly he may. But if he does, it must be by 
working on the methods which Person and Conington used, 
and not on the principles which he propounds, but — here 
lies his chance — often neglects. I have already referred to 
one of those principles, * that anything which is difficult or 
awkward or obscure is corrupt'; and I have tried to show 
that this is a very subjective criterion, and that perhaps 
the obscure has one meaning for him, and had another for 
an Athenian audience. Here is another principle, * the 
language of the tragedians is averse to unusual words,' 
p. 22; and this is more strongly expressed oh p. 23, *the 
tragedians did not use obscure words.' This seems to 
threaten us with a very drastic treatment of the text of 
Aeschylus at least; but we are led to hope that mercy 
may, after all, temper justice, when we find that into 
Track. 257 he introduces apx^^^P"? ^ word which is not 
found at all. Yet fiatrrwy a suggested correction of PAt/, 
42, he condemns, on the principle that * the language of 
the tragedians is averse to unusual words,' though it is not 
denied that the word has an existence in extant Greek. 
So again, though we are told that all the tragedians are 

* The task is an edition of the Poetae Scenici Graecu 
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* beautifully simple/ we find that Soph, has * mannerisms' 
(p. 24, n.) ; that in Ag. 11 73 Otafiol bears the extraordinary 
meaning of * the emblems or insignia of Cassandra's pro- 
fession'; and — to crown all — that in Ani. 367 we should 
read vo/uovc irapatptovy and interpret the words as meaning 
v6fxoi^ irapaopoc S>v. 

If, as Mr. M. labours in the most earnest manner and 
with the most emphatic words to prove (pp.3 1-43), the plays 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles have * a mistake in almost every 
line' (p. 31); if the Aeschylean Scholia are 'miserable/ 
and the Sophoclean * absolutely worthless ' (p. 40) ; if * a ma^ 
ntiscript is a necessary guide (why necessary ?) but a most 
superfluous companion ' (p. 44) ; if there is nothing certain 
but a good conjecture (p. 43, n.) ; if, as one may say, the 
copyists went about as roaring lions ; how is it that any- 
thing has survived ? How is it that Sophocles and Aeschy- 
lus are to us as different as any two modern writers who 
may fairly be compared ? If there is a mistake in almost 
every line, how did it happen that all individuality was not 
effaced in a chaotic jumble? Tig fivx^^^ 1^^ ®^X^ navra 
KoravaXwOiivai hq to nOvavai ? 

Moreover, one is bound to ask, if the state of the text is 
as Mr. M. describes it, if the MSS. are far more likely to be 
wrong than right, and the scholiasts are sure to be wrong, 
what are we to do ? Mr. M. answers, * the remedy lies in 
the exquisite simplicity of those grand poets who rarely 
conceal from us their actual words when we ask them in the 
right way* ' (p. 44). My answer is, if the MSS. are so ab- 

1 * When we ask them in the right Mr. M. has adverted to the TpoifiotrAa-jii 

way* conveys a certain suggestion of ^^€i8^KotofMadvig, and I have pointed 

the pulpit. In the same tone one might out in a former paper that there is a 

say that German editors have a head violation of the pause in the passage 

knowledge, but not a heart knowledge, preserved in Weil's Papyrus, which is 

of the pause. They own the truth and pronounced by Continental scholars to 

value of the Porsonian canon, but they contain no violation of the laws of 

often forget to apply it in practice. Tragic metre. Indeed the hold which 
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solutely wrong in almost every line and word, and no 
ancient tradition is to be trusted, let us turn our attention 
away from the Greek dramatic poets, and apply it to 
some study which shall be useful at least, if not delightful. 
I certainly shall not content myself with waiting for some 
one to * ask Sophocles in the right way,' merely to get such 
an answer from Sophocles as, * I have used v6fAovg irapa{« 
pwv in the sense of v6fxoig rrapaopog &v, but I am never 
obscure, and I do not use unusual words/ 

If Mr. Margoliouth really acts on his method, his 
edition of the Poetae Scenict will, I venture to think, have 
very few readers. But, as we have seen, he is not likely to 
follow his own method very rigorously. He shows in his 
Studta Scenica great ingenuity and great learning, which 
bear abundant fruit when he works on the old methods, 
as he sometimes does, and pays due respect to the autho- 
rity of the MSS. Among the most ingenious of his con- 
jectures, in my mind, are trnyyq for ir\i^'>foq in Sept. c. 
Th. 763 (p. 41), TwS« TavS/56 for Ti^lt ravSpl, O, r. 1140 (p. 8), 
Sr* for ror\ Track. 166 (p. 13), ai/oi rapdoa^i for kvarapdoxsu 
Track. 217, vindicated by Soph. fr. 607 (p. 17), Si/pfaiaiv 

the Gennans have on the whole struc- Paulus Fischer suggests 471^ for hrfvi\y 

ture of the senarius has a tendency and supposes that a metrical equivalent 

sometimes to slip. H. Cron, an excel- for fiap6$pofi6y re KVfi* i\ioy is pfe- 

lent scholar, in his Kritische und exe- sented by x^^'^^^P^hM-^'^^f wdpdfftp, I 

getische Bemerkungen zu den Troadts do not think it has been noticed in 

des Euripides (Zeitschr. fur osterr. print, though many must have ob- 

Gymn. 1874), proposes on Troades served, that in the second edition of 

1 171 — his Ovid, in Metam, xiii. 729 — 

vvv V ovT Miikv itiv ov 6i y»ws ^rvxil' t^kkoi', Non apis inde tulit collectos semine flores— 

which would be quite satisfactory if a Merkel actually prints femine for se- 

spondee could stand in the fourth foot mine. In the face of these facts, is one 

of a senarius. This conjecture is altogether a $€KK€<rtKriifos if one says 

mentioned without disapprobation by that the practice of Greek and Latin 

Wecklein in Bursian's yahresbericht versification is in some respects no dis- 

for 1883. Again, in the Gymn. Progr. qualification in an editor of the Greek 

von Glogau, 1876, on Hel. 1 301- 1369, and Latin poets? 
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for ivpdaig dvy Aesch. SuppL 876, with the whole of the 
antistrophe to that strophe (p. 18, note) ; and ir^afifxaB' S)S' 
afiily^Ofxai for nBtrovr ayaBw S* afidrpoiiai, Ag, 1267 (p. 34); 
to which I might easily add instances of brilliancy and 
scholarship, especially, perhaps, in his comments on the 
Trachiniae. Other conjectures there are of much inge- 
nuity, if the word ingenuity can be applied to the art of 
excogitating ingenious sentiments, which we have no rea- 
son for ascribing to the poet, except that Mr. Margoliouth 
tells us that he feels sure that the poet expressed them. 
These are always interesting to read and reflect on, but 
one cannot help hoping that Mr. Margoliouth will not 
publish them as the words of the Greek dramatic poets. 

ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 
Dec, 3, 1883. 
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MR. SAYCE'S HERODOTUS.' 

MR. SAYCE tells us in his Preface that * those who 
would be saved the trouble of reference to a gram- 
mar and dictionary, or who desire to learn what difficulties 
commentators have discovered in simple texts, and what 
avalanches of learning they have poured down upon them, 
must turn to other editions of Herodotus.' 

In nearly every case where Mr. Sayce gives a note on 
the meaning or construction of a sentence, either that note 
is such as the grammar or dictionary would have readily 
supplied, or that note is erroneous or misleading. 

Than the whole tone of the book I can imagine no- 
thing more disagreeable. What can be more undesirable 
than to teach young men by example to flout a writer of 
venerable antiquity before they can even construe the 
language in which he wrote ? Yet we find passim such 
comments as these : * This is the only excuse for the deli- 
berate falsehood in il. 29 ' (p. xxvii) ; * a flagrant piece of 
prevarication ' (p. xxviii) ; * its (the Assyrian history's) dis- 
appearance is no great loss ' (p. xxix) ; * Herodotus stole 
his description' (p. 163); while on the next pp. 164, 5, 
each note is a separate jibe: * contrary to fact'; *this is 
absurd'; *it does not neigh'; * it is not cloven-footed'; 
and p. 179 we read, *this gratuitous falsehood does not 
raise our opinion of the credibility of Herodotos in regard 

* The Ancient Empires oftheEast^ Sayce, Deputy Professor of Compara- 
Herodotos I. -III. : with notes, intro- live Philology, Oxford, 
duction, and appendices. By A. H. 
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to objects which he might have seen/ I cannot see why 
Mr. Sayce should read Herodotus, since it seems to make 
him so very angry ; and still less can I see what end is 
served by printing comments which remind one of nothing 
so much as the pencilled criticisms on volumes lent out 
from a cheap circulating library. 

With this aspect, however, of Mr. Sayce's work I do 
not mean to deal. I have only to make good what I have 
said about the character of his grammatical and exegetical' 
comments. 

This disagreeable task is, I think, in a measure forced 
on one. Mr. Sayce has won a very leading position in 
certain studies, which are by some looked on as branches 
of the study of classics. Younger students would naturally 
regard Mr. Sayce's reputation as a guaranty for the sound- 
ness of his teaching when he handles questions involving 
elementary accidence and syntax. I regret to have to 
warn such students that his teaching is the reverse of 
sound. The tone, moreover, which Mr. Sayce adopts con- 
cerning grammar is of one who has weighed this study in 
the balance, and found it wanting. He knows all about 
it, and sees that there is nothing in it. The following 
extracts from his work will, I hope, show that in the 
department of grammar he cannot be accepted as a guide, 
and that there is even reason for hesitation before we 
accept his views about the value of that study. 

Some of the errors now to be pointed out have already 
been noticed by Mr. A. W. Verrall, in the Cambridge Re- 
view for November 7. But I have thought it better for the 
sake of the student to include them, too, in the list which 
I have furnished. To search for errors in the work of a 
scholar would be, I think, unworthy of a candid critic. I 
have not met any notes in this edition which seem to me 
to show a desire to treat the subject as a scholar should. 
The following are, in my mind, distinctly erroneous or 
misleading: — 
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I. 14. o<Ta fxlv apyipov avaOrifiaTa i<m oc rrXitara iv 
A€X^o?<T£, * " most of the silver oflFerings at Delphi were his." * 
This would require ra vXitara. So again at I. 152 : a>c Sy 
wwOavofAivoi irXtioTot <rvvi\9ouv ^vapririTlwVy ' " in order that 
most of the Spartiates might hear of him and come to- 
gether," ' where Mr. Sayce shows himself as indifferent to 
the distinction between the present and aorist participles 
as he is to the distinction between ttXhotoi and 01 irXtiarot. 

I. 16. avXoi; yvvaiKtitov r€ ical avSpriioVy **' flutes of men 
and women." ' The Greek words could not bear this sense. 
The passage in Aulus Gellius referred to in confirmation 
of this impossible interpretation, Noctes Atticae I. 1 1, 7, is 
Alyattes . . ,ut Herodotus in histortis tradtt . . . feminas 
eHam tibtctnas in exercitu . . . hdbuit Either Aulus Gellius 
was not referring to this passage, or he misunderstood 
this passage, or we should read in the passage of Gellius 
femineas or femininas tibias. These words would easily 
have been corrupted to feminas Hbicinas by a scribe who 
did not understand the phrase of Gellius, and, like Mr. 
Sayce, was ambitious of being an editor. 

I. 30. rov /3/ov tv flicoi/n. * Ev takes the genitive, as 
being the neuter of the old adjective tvc, i. e, £«fi;c, Sanskrit 
su-y from the root of the substantive verb upV How, then, 
is the genitive after r\Kuv to be explained when the adverb 
is KoXcuc or 6poio)Q or nCjg P 

I- 35> note 7. ^Adrastus, "he who runs not away," or, 
" may not be escaped." ' Surely the first explanation is 
inconsistent with all we know of the usage of the word. 

I. 3Q. TO Si ov pavOavug aXXa XiXrfOi <r€ to ovtipov* 
* " Now what you do not understand —but the (meaning of 
the) dream has escaped your notice." to 6v. cannot be a 
second accusative after XA., an otherwise unknown con- 
struction. Perhaps Herodotus wrote aXXa yap.' The 
comment shows that the editor did not understand the 
construction of the sentence. The student is misled. 
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^' 47- X*'^'^^'' ^' itrharai. * 'ETrfcorai is from ivvvpn.' It 
is from iiplvvvpLt. Mr, Sayce tells us, that * those who 
would be saved the trouble of reference to a grammar 
and dictionary must turn to other editions.' His edition 
does indeed make reference to grammar and dictionary 
doubly necessary, because erroneous views are forced on 
those who would otherwise have consulted grammar and 
dictionary, and would have been saved from error. 

I. 60. fifixaviovrai dfj npriyfia eifriOi<TTaTOVy cue iy(o kvphKw, 
fjiaKp(^, iwei ye aireKplOti Ik vaXairipov tov (iapfiapov 
cOvcoc TO 'EXXi^vikov iov KoL Sc£t(urc/t>ov icai evT}Oeirig riXiOtov 
anttWayfiivov /uaXXov, « Koi rore ye ovtoi iv * Adttvatoiai 
Toioi Trpb)TOL<Ti X€70)uli;o£<Tt tlvai 'EWfivtov fxri\aviovTai roiaSe, 

* " Seeing that ever since very ancient times the Hellenes 
have been distinguished from the barbarians by being." ' 
The meaning is, * they resort to much the most silly device 
[ever used], as far as my research extends — since the time 
when long ago the Greek nation distinguished itself from 
the barbarians by its superior sharpness and freedom from 
silly simplicity — in thinking of playing off a trick like 
that in Athens, the most intelligent city in Greece.' The 
phrase \k ttoX. is adverbial; ivei ye is 'ever since,' as often 
in Herodotus ; ii^d re is even more common in this sense ; 
perhaps it should be read here: T and r are constantly 
confused. 

I. 65. «. 8. *Lycurgus, "expeller of the wolves" of 
anarchy.' Here, as in other places, when he drops a re- 
mark on etymology, the Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology seems to think that auroc ?0a will settle the mat- 
ter. Does ayaOoepySgy in the next chapter but one, mean 

* expeller of the ayaOoi ' ? It surprises one, too, to read on 
p. xxxvii. of * stems in eo^.' 

I. 68. ifxiaOovTo Trap' ovk eKSiSovrog rrjv avX^v, * ** who at 
first would not give it up." ' 'EicSeSovai means * to let,' as 
Mr. Sayce's readers would have discovered, if he had kept 
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his promise of not superseding the use of dictionary and 
grammar. 

I. 77. rov Si irapiovra icat iia\taafJitvov arparov flc/xjpai, Sc 
iv avTov ^cviKOCf navra airelc SufTKiSain. '^Oc ^i' S* with the 
partitive genitive, is like ri iroXXri rjc ySct and similar 
phrases.' But avrov does not refer to arparo^ ; it refers to 
Croesus, and is the possessive, not the partitive, genitive. 

I. 85. TO di aoi iroAv \im>iov ififfne 

*'A/u^ic> "all round," and so "in every way." The 
Homeric meanings, "on both sides," and "apart," are 
later.' * Aloof, far from you,' is the meaning, and the 
only possible meaning, here. 

I. 86. Tov av iyif ira<r< rvpavvoiai ir(>OErf/ii}<ra fxiyaXiov Xpn^ 
fiarwv Ig \6yovQ iXOtiv. * " Whose conversation with every 
monarch I would prefer to abundant wealth." ' Mr. Sayce 
possibly understands this sentence. But could a worse 
rendering be constructed ? Not perhaps of this passage. 
But others afford some opportunity to an editor who is 
eager to show his contempt for the art of translation ; ^./. 
I. 134 *in the time of the Median supremacy the several 
nations had the following precedence over each other ' : 
here one expects to find an account of some ingenious 
system whereby A has precedence over B and C, while at 
the same time B has precedence over A and C, and C over 
A and B ; but no, he means only (and seems to think he 
has said) * the following is the order of precedence among 
the nations.' Hence we are not so much astonished as we 
might be if we suddenly came on this passage (p. 450) : 
* the dead were buried, sometimes alive.' Again, what is 
the meaning of * in no way much less than the rest of the 
body' j[il. 48, n. 2). But this is rather an error than a 
slovenly version ; oi iroAAc^ recji eAoaaov does not mean * in 
no way much less' any more than oi iroAuc nq arparog means 
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* in no way a great army/ * By stretching ropes he 
marked out i8o straight trenches ' (i. 189) is another excel- 
lent specimen of the art of disguising uncertainty as to 
the meaning of a sentence. And so is * repels it into the 
upper parts of the air ' (11. 25, «. 3) ; and * one of the walls 
of which should adjoin the external part of his palace ' (n. 
121 a, n, i), and *" grow tired and begin to drag" — not, 
however, both together,' which is the editor's note on 
trapakvKrdai lir^KOfiivovQ ov\ bfiov ifxtporipovg (ill. 105, n, 3). 
One would be glad, moreover, to know what is the mean- 
ing of * having loaded it, the pass, with water ' (m. 7, n. 4). 
I* 153* Tobg^lfovag iv ovScvi \6y^f iroiri<yafXBVog rf}v irpwrriv 
tlvai, * ^'Accounting the lonians to be in no way his first 
object." ' The meaning is * taking no account at all of the 
lonians at first.' The translation given by Mr. Sayce is 
quite impossible. 

I. 155. ic€0aAy avafiaKag. On this word we have the 
following astounding note. Perhaps it is designed by such 
notes as these to discourage the study of classics, which 
Mr. Sayce despises so much. * The phrase occurs in the 
Odyssey. Maatroi is to "rub," "knead," hence "smear"; 
Skt. mash " grind small" : k£0. ava\i. is not "to rub off on 
the head," i.e. "to incur responsibility," but "to knead" or 
work up with the head,' instead of with the hands. It was 
the difference between thought-making and bread-making. 
Both here and in the Odyssey y therefore, the phrase means 
"what one will have reason to think of." ' This seems to 
me very like pouring an avalanche of (doubtful) learning 
on a plain text. 

II. 3. voyXX^wv vavrag avOpwirovg laov wtpl airwv iirlaraa^ 
Oai. * This may be rendered " considering that all people 
are convinced they ought not to be talked about." This 
affectation of religious scrupulosity on the part of Herodo- 
tus was probably a cover for ignorance.' The editor first 
mistranslates his author, and then sneers at him for having 
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said what he (the editor) ascribed to the author, not what 
the author said. So on p. xxv * he ostentatiously asserts it 
was his invariable rule (see III. 115)'; now rovro /icAcr^iv 
usually merely means ^aiming at this'; in III. 1 15 it means 
* inquiring into this.' 

n. 7. iirrfii r€ kA 2vi;Spoc> * "Flat and without spring 
water." ' In an edition which exhibited more marks of 
care and scholarship an error like this might perhaps 
be ascribed to the printer. 

II. 58. ir^ioaayciiyoc. 'irpoaay. refers to the litanies and 
hymns which were sung to the sound of musical instru- 
ments.' It will be an exercise for students to conjecture 
what Greek word Mr. Sayce was thinking of when he 
wrote this note. 

II. 63. rcrpaicvicXov aixaHav^ * Chariots with four-spoked 
wheels characterise early Greek coins/ The whole charac- 
ter of the notes forces one to infer that Mr. Sayce believes 
that T€Tp. fi/i. means * a chariot with four-spoked wheels.' 
One can only say to the student, * Get thee to a dictionary, 
go ! ' He would have done so but for Mr. Sayce. 

II. 125. 8*cftic rov XfOov ViXKouv^ * "when they had chosen 
the stone." ' VitkCiv could not mean * to choose,' which is 
c&Xf(r0ai. 

II. 129. €K t5c 8/ici|Cf *"on account of his decision.'" 
This is quite impossible. It means 'after,' as Ik rnc 
OvalfiCy I. 50, Ik si aiOplTiQf I. 87. 

11. 178. 8aai Si aXAai iroXiec fi^rairodoi^ai ovSlv a^i 
fitrtov fitravoiiovraty * " All the Other states which claim a 
share claim what in no way belongs to them." ' OvSey a^« 
ficrcoi/ is the nominative absolute. Mr. Sayce appears to 
make it the object of /ucrairotloyrai. The note will at least 
suggest this erroneous view to the student. 

in. 42. 7pd^€£ €C (ivfiXtov nivra ra iroiriaavra fxiv ola 
icaraXcXa/3i}K€, * " He writes in a letter all that had befallen 
him after having done it (ra for aira)." ' The meaning is 

VOL. V. C 
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< all that he had done, and all that had befallen him ' ; lit. 

* having done what/ ra being the relative ; ra could not by 
any means stand for avra. 

in. 52. ravra lovra rt^ irarpi IrriTfiSiov vapaXafifiavuVf 

* " It is fit that you should inherit these which belong to 
your father." The usual reading is to place a comma after 
ixcf [in the sentence before], and understand Irfi/ra of al, 
" or that you should inherit this, my tyranny and pros- 
perity, by behaving dutifully (being what you should be) 
to your father." ' The latter view, which he rejects, is really 
the only possible one, as will be clear on a glance at the 
whole passage. 

in. 65. ovSlv 8I0V, ' '* Without need," or (less probably) 
" contrary to right." ' The rejected explanation is right. 

III. 82. iv Si 6\iyap\(y iroXXow apeTrjv ina(TKiov<n ec to 
KOivov ixOsa iSia la\vpa tpiXu iyytyv^frOaif * " Violent private 
quarrels are apt to arise in a body which (collectively) 
governs the commonwealth wisely and well." ' The passage 
is (literally) * among many practising public virtue private 
quarrels arise'; that is, *it often happens that private quar- 
rels are engendered in an oligarchy, though the public 
action of the government is excellent.' 

III. 108. \iyov<Ti Si Kol T6Si 'Apa/3iO£ wg waaa av yij iwtfi' 
irXaro riov dtftlttiv tovtwv kl /ifi ylveaOai Kar avrovg ol6v ri Kara 
rac ex*'^*'^^ fiTriarafinv ylvtoBai^ * " Unless I knew that to 
happen in regard to them, which I knew,' etc. •. . . We 
cannot render " unless (they say) that happened in regard 
to them which." ' Why ? As a matter of fact, yhiaOai de- 
pends on a verb taken out of Xiyovm as surely as it does 
not depend on iivitrrapriv. 

In the succeeding sentence Mr. Sayce strikes out yap^ 
remarking * though in all the MSS., yap is unconstruable ; 
i<m is not to be joined with iovaa.' Now itrri covaa = es^ is 
a well-recognised Herodotean construction, and so the yap 
is not only * construable ' but indispensable. 
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m. 108. ro ll ivaipitraiy * " Others being conceived." * 
The verb avatpuv does not and could not bear any such 
meaning ; ivaiptirai ^ tollitur^ and, like the Latin word, 
is a vox propria of newly-born children. Pindar has avtktiv 
in this sense, P. ix. 61. avacpcitrOai, middle, is also used in 
the same sense, e. g. Ar, Nub. 531 : 

irat« if Mpa Tii kafiowr dvciXcro. 

But here the verb is passive, like all the foregoing verbs, 
and we cannot assign to it any meaning which avaipdv 
does not bear in the active. ^Avaipuvy as applied to child- 
birth, only means tolUrCy * to take up, own, acknowledge,' 
and so can only mean in the passive *to be taken up'; 
ava//ocf(r0ai, middle, means both * to take up ' [iollere Itberos) 
and * to conceive,' as in Herodotus, vi. 69. Liddell and 
Scott here share Mr. Sayce's error. 

III. 125. airoKTcfi^ac 81 /itv oiic a^ltag inrriyiimog ^Opolrrig 
avioraipwae, *The impaling describes the mode of death, 
which was one fit for a slave, not a free-born Greek. anoKT. 
etc., is epexegetical of avetrr. and does not refer to a par- 
ticular kind of death.' What the first words of this note 
mean I cannot guess, unless Mr. Sayce has confounded 
awriyri<rioe in some marvellous fashion with yvfi<Tio^ — ^hardly 
an incredible hypothesis in this edition. But the final 
words are plain enough. Mr. Sayce thinks that inroKntva^ 
avftrravpwfft means * he killed him by impaling,' * he im- 
paled, and so killed him.' If Mr. Sayce had not been 
quite supra grammattcam^ he would have seen that Oroetes 
slew Polycrates, and impaled his dead body. In this, as 
in other places, inattention to obvious grammatical dis- 
tinctions falsifies or obscures a historical fact. 

The reader to whom the criticisms which I have made 
appear just can hardly avoid making a certain reflection 
upon them. If Mr. Sayce so often fails to interpret aright 
the text of Herodotus — ^where, we think, we can form a judg- 
ment about the character of his work-^oes it seem im- 

C2 
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probable that his interpretations of Hittite or Accadian 
inscriptions will often be wrong — and there we have no 
.independent means of testing his accuracy ? To me it 
seems that such a reflection is well nigh forced upon one. 
But even if it be granted that he is able to bring to bear 
on these subjects an accuracy which deserts him when he 
comes to deal with Greek, are we sure that his inferences 
from his data will be always rightly drawn ? Is he a 
trustworthy guide through a country unknown to us ? 
Mr. Verrall has shown, in an able paper already referred 
to, that where we can follow Mr. Sayce, we find him to be 
by no means a careful reasoner; where, therefore, we are 
not in a position to examine his premises, we can hardly 
be expected to accept his conclusions. Two instances out 
of many which Mr. Verrall has brought together will 
sufiice. On p. xxv we read : ' The tale of the phoenix, 
which he plagiarised from Hekataeos, is a convincing 
proof how little he really cared for first-hand evidence, 
and how ready he was to insert any legend which pleased 
his fancy, and to make himself responsible for its truth.' 
Now Herodotus concludes his tale about the phoenix with 
the words roDrov SJ \iyov<n firi\ava(T9ai raSfy ifiol filv ov 
iri(TTa XiyovTtq (ll. 73). If these are words in which a 
writer * makes himself responsible for the truth' of a story, 
will Mr. Sayce suggest some form of words to be used 
when a writer wishes to disclaim responsibility r Again, 
Herodotus tells us that cows were sacred to Isis (ll. 41). 
Mr. Sayce's comment is : * He confounds her with Hathor, 
to whom, and not to Isis, the cow was sacred.' On p. 343, 
Mr. Sayce tells us that the cow was consecrated to Isis, 
and that Isis and Hathor are one and the same. 

I will conclude by asking Mr. Sayce, as an Orientalist, 
is • dragomen ' really the plural of * dragoman,' and would 
he write * Germen' rather than * Germans ?' 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 

Dfc. 15, 1883. 
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NOTES ON CICERO'S LETTERS. 

Q. Fr. II. 3, 3 : 
A. d. V. Id. Febr. ad ApoUinis senatus consultum factum est : 

EA QUAE FACTA ESSENT A. D. VI. ID. FEBR. CONTRA REMP. ESSE 
FACTA. 

On this Mr. Watson justly observes : * but we should 
expect a. d. viz. Id, here, having no notice of any disturb- 
ances having taken place on a. d. vi. Id' There were 
disturbances on the 6th a, d. vtti. Id. and on the 7th a. d. 
vii. Id.j but there were none on the 8th a. d. vt. Id. 

I propose, as an easier remedy, to read ad A. D. vi. ID. 
FEBR. ' up to the 8th.' The codex mediceus often gives ad 
for a. d.y so that ad would the more easily have fallen out. 

Ibid., § 4 : 

Manus ad Quinnalift paratur: in ea multo sumus superiores 
ipsius copiis. 

The italicised words are the reading of the MSS., but the 
edd. have with one accord changed them to in eo, which 
words are supposed to refer to the trial of Milo. But ea 
gives a better sense. The meaning is 'for it,' *for the 
Quirinalia'; that is, * for the struggle which is to come off 
on Feb. 17.' For the use of in, cp. invitavit in posterum 
diem, Off. iii. 58 ; defectiones praedicuntur in multos annos, 
Div. ii. 17; venerat in funus (*for the purposes of the 
funeral,' *to take charge of it'), Att. xv. li, i; so in tempus 
conficta, in diem vivere, &c. 
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Fam. v. 12, 5 : 

Themistocli fuga redituque. 

But Themistocles did not return. Yet this cannot be a 
fAvrifxoviKov afiaprniiAa (though such are found, e.^. in dedtv. ii. 
63, Agamemno is a lapsus memoriae for Ulixes\ for Cicero 
in other places dwells on the fact that Themistocles did 
not return after his exile (Brut. 43 ; Att. ix. 10, 3 ; Lael. 42). 
It is quite impossible that in the word reditu Cicero re- 
fers to the fact that Themistocles was brought back to 
Athens after his death, and buried there, though this is 
referred to in Brut. 43. Now in the three passages quoted 
above he couples Coriolanus with Themistocles. It seems, 
then, probable that here Cicero wrote 

Themistocli /tt^a, Conolani fugs, redituque. 

If the copyist, having written Themistocli fuga^ happened 
to raise his eyes from his task, he would mentally note 
that he was to resume it after the vfOvA/uga ; but if the 
word fuga occurred twice in the passage (the two being 
separated by only one word), the copyist would very pro- 
bably resume the transcription of the passage after the 
second /«^fl, not the first. This is such a prolific source of 
the errors of copyists, that it would be desirable to have 
a term to denote it. Would parablepsy be a convenient 
term ? 

Fam. vn. i, 1 : 

Neque tamen dubito quin tu ex illo cubiculo tuo, ex quo tibi 

patefecisti Misenum {or sinam), ^per eos dies matutina 

tempera Uciiunculis consumpseris. 

All editors have either changed ex to in or changed lee- 
tiunculis to spectiunculis. But the MS. reading as given 
above is right. What Cicero means is this : he had said 
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above that the leisure of Marius (gained by absenting him- 
self from the games) would not be rightly employed unless 
he did something useful. Now to take * little dips into 
books' might fairly be called useful as compared with 
dozing ov.er hackneyed farces. Specttunculis^ * taking little 
peeps ' at the beauties of the bay of Naples would hardly 
satisfy this condition ; again, spectiunculis is against the 
MSS. ; finally, the word speciarent would not have been used 
after spectiunculis. Accordingly, nearly all the edd., re- 
taining lectiunculis^ change ex to in before illo cubiculo. 
But if Cicero wrote the easy in illo cubiculoy why do all the 
MSS. give us the diflficult ex illo cubicuio ? The fact is, that 
in ex illo cubicuio tuo ex quo we have an example of that 
inverse allraction which is common in Plautus, whose dic- 
tion presents such marked parallelisms to the latinity of 
the letters: cp. 

indidem unde oritur facito ut facias stultitiam sepelibilem. 

PL Cist, I. f. 83. 

ego te hodie reddam madidum si vivo probe 
tibi quoi decretumst bibere aquam. 

AuL 3. 6. 39. 

quid ilium facere vis qui tihi quoi divitiae domi mazimae sunt 
.... numum nullum habes. 

Epid, 3. I. 8. 

If this view is right, we have another striking example 
of the coincidence between the language of the comic stage, 
which was, no doubt, that of every-day life in Rome, and 
the language of Cicero's letters, of which he says hodier- 
nis verbis texere solemus. A familiar example of this in- 
verse attraction is in ^iqvai KtiOtv oOtvirep tjwi, Soph. O. C. 
1226. 
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Att. IV. 13, I : 
f£rgo et si irataf afuisse me in altercationibus, quas in senatu 
factas audio, fero non moleste. 

The usual medela of the corrupt words is to read ego ut 
sit ratay and construe ego (vereor) ut sit (opinio) rata ; but, 
as we do not know what the comitiorum opinio was, it is 
hardly safe to ascribe to Cicero any sentiment concerning 
it. Perhaps Cicero wrote EGO, UT SITIO rem, ita afuisse 
me ... . fero non moleste. This would mean : * I, though 
athirst for the excitement of the senatorial arena, yet am 
not sorry that I was not one of the combatants.' He goes 
on to say nam aut defendissem quem non placeret aut 
defuissem cui non oporteret. 

Q. Fr. II. 10 (12), 1 : 

Pridie Idus, quum Appius senatum infrequentem coegisset, tan- 
tum fuit frigus ut populi convicio coactus sit nos dimittere. 

Boot [Obss. critt. ad M. 71 Ciceronis Epistolas. Amstelo- 
damiy 1880), justly observes that he does not understand 
how the consul was forced by the clamour of the people 
outside to dismiss the senate. He, therefore, suggests 
communi convicio. But this is too rash. Read pipulo AC 
convicio. This refers to the clamour of the senators ; pipulo 
is a Plautine word, and might well occur here ; and it 
would be very likely to be mistaken for populoy which 
would then be changed to populi. The coupling together 
of nearly synonymous terms by a copulative conjunction is 
A marked feature in the letters : * gewisse Eigenthiimlich- 
keiten des Ciceronischen Briefstils, die starken EUipsen 
und das haufige Setzen von zwei Synonyma * are the words 
in which an excellent authority* summarises the pecu- 
liarities of the epistolatory diction of Cicero. 

* Paul Meyer, Untersuchung uber wechsels Cicero ad Brutum. Stutt- 
dic Fragc der Echtheit des Brief- gart, 1881. 
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Fam. VII. 6 : 

Hoc tibi tain ignoscemus nos amici quam ignoverant Medeae 

quae Corinthum arcem altam habebani maironae opulentae opiimates, 

quibus ilia manibus gjpsatissimis persuaserat ne sibi vitio illae 
verterent quod abesset a patria : nam 

mulii suam rem bene gessere et publicam patria procul 
multi qui domi aetatem agereni propterea sunt improbati. 

The difficult passage, Med. 21 ^^.^ beginning 

'K,opivBi,ajL yvKOiKCS, i(rjXjOov SdfM»v, 

has been explained in a number of different ways. But 
many as are the modern interpretations, none of them 
differ so widely from the others as they all differ from the 
meaning which Ennius and Cicero ascribed to the passage. 
These last, as is shown by the words of Cic. Fam. VII. 6, 
take Med. 214 ff. to mean: "you must not condemn me 
through any prejudice against those who leave their own 
country; 'home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.' 
Remember," says Cicero to Trebatius, who, in the camp of 
Caesar in Gaul, is pining for Rome, " remember what the 
Medea of Ennius (and Euripides) says: 'I have known 
[travellers] to have gained much respect in private and in 
public, while easy-going (home-keeping) people have been 
despised.' " 

Now it seems to me that the view in which Ennius and 
Cicero concurred has hardly had a fair hearing. The pas- 
sage as understood by them is not inconsistent with the 
Greek. A good deal must be subaudiYum, but this is com- 
mon to every interpretation of these verses. The greatest 
difficulty is this : Ennius and Cicero seem to take e^qAOoi; 
Sofiwv as meaning, * I left my father's home in Colchis,' 
and this is hardly possible. However, it might be taken as, 
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*I have come forth from the palace'; and the whole pas- 
sage, as understood by Ennius and Cicero, might be para- 
phrased as follows : — 

* Dames of Corinth, I have come out [to plead my 
cause with you] ; think not little of me [as a foreigner] ; 
I know many who have [left their own country, and in the 
country of their adoption have] gained high respect, some 
^in private, some in public ; while the easy-going [who re- 
mained at home], have got the evil report of sluggishness, 
for men's judgments are shallow.' 

Medea goes on to admit that a stranger is under a 
special obligation to comply with the usages of the country 
of his adoption, and finally enters into the story of her 
wrongs. It seems, then, that if i^rikBov S6fAwv could mean 
* I left [my father's] palace,' the view of Ennius and Cicero 
would be most coherent. But even if iZfjXOov So/ioii/ 
means 'I have come out of the house [to reason with 
you '], I think this view is as good as any which has been 
put forward. 

The last editor, Mr. Verrall, is dissatisfied with all the 
interpretations of the passage which have been given ; and 
his own ascribes, I think, a rather trivial and not very 
relevant sentiment to Medea in the hour of her angxiish. 
When an editor so brilliant and suggestive as Mr. Verrall 
has nothing really satisfactory to offer, one may well be 
difB.dent in putting forward another view. Yet it seems 
to me that the passage would cohere well if this were the 
train of thought : ' Dames of Corinth, I have come out [to 
bespeak your silence, v. 262]. Do not blame me [for not 
remaining in the house and nursing a dignified sorrow] ; 
for this might be taken for proud reserve, or careless in- 
difference (men's judgments are hasty) ; moreover, I as a 
foreigner was specially bound to avoid any misconstruc- 
tion. But all these considerations are as nothing beside 
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my great grief. Of miserable women I am the most 
miserable. I am quite helpless. I do not ask you to 
help me. I only trust you will not betray me.' The only 
difficulty in the Greek which this involves is, that one must 
understand after the words <rc/ivovc YcyJirac words such as 
Ko} ovTio SvaicXfiav icriiara/i^voiic* But every attempt to inter- 
pret the passage rests on some supposed ellipse. 

ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 

January, 1884. 
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SYMPOSI AC A. 

II. 
Homer, //. vn-xu. 
N Iliad rL, 437 — 

irois av hreir Slwo crcio, <f>Ckov tcko?, avOi kivoifirjv 
olo^; crol 8c fi* hrtfjAfre ycpov iTnnyXaTa IliyXcvs 
T^fjuari Tw 5tc <r* ck ^Oirj^ 'Aya/ic/utvovt ircfwrcv 
viyiriov, 

there is an example of how hard little children are to 
manage, both elsewhere, and especially in an epic poem. 
I have already remarked (Aesch. CAo, p. 97) how impos- 
sible it seems that Telemachus, left a child at the breast, 
Od. XI. 447, 

§ fjL€v fuv vvfi<f>rjv yc verjv Kar€\€iirofJL€V ^/acis, 
ip\6fi€voi 'n'6\€fi6vS€' 9rai9 8c oi ^v ciri fm^t} 

when Ulysses went to Troy, should recognize him with 
eiFusive demonstrations on his return, after an absence of 
twenty years. Apart from this, the scene of the avayvtHf- 
pitTig^ Od, XVI. 186-219, is very beautiful and touching. 

If we give vrrmo^ the same meaning in the two pas- 
sages quoted above, Achilles is only ten years of age when 
Phoenix pleads with him. The delay at Aulis might make 
him a little older ; but it seems not easy to imagine him far 
on in his teens when he received that embassy, and had al- 
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ready done all those heroic things in the Troad, At the same 
time, it must be allowed that military genius and the art 
of getting people killed quickly on a large scale do not 
require many years of apprenticeship for their develop- 
ment. Hannibal was only 30 at the battle of Lake Trasi- 
menus ; Scipio, who was to be the first Africanus, was 32 
at the battle of Zama ; Alexander of Macedon was 25 at 
the battle of Arbela ; Cn. Pompeius Magnus had earned 
and celebrated a Roman triumph at 25 ; the first Napoleon 
was First Consul at 30, and Arthur Wellesley had made 
himself famous at the same age. 

This criticism applies to the Achilles of the Iliad ; else- 
where he is a suitor of Helen, and father of Neoptolemus, 
before he came to Troy. 

Virgil got himself into the same difficulty with lulus. 
In the First Book of the Aeneid lulus is a small child, fit 
to be taken on Dido's lap, and kissed while fondled in her 
arms. In the Third Book Andromache asks after him, as 
having been bom before Troy was invested by the Greeks; 
for the complement of the line beginning * Quem tibi iam 
Troia ' would seem to be Jlorente est ntxa Creusaj rather 
than anything else which has been proposed. But Virgil 
stopped short at * Troia,' finding that he had not yet made 
out clearly how old the child lulus was. In the retreat 
from Troy, Aeneid II., lulus is big enough to hold on to 
the left hand of his father and keep up with him, yaiKpa 
/3f/3(Di/ra, * at a sweep's trot' as they say. Then the wan- 
derings of Aeneas take up seven years, and lulus would be 
about 14 when Dido was dandling and caressing him. 
This, however, will not %\x\X. Aen. ni. 491, where Andro- 
mache says that her lost Astyanax would have been of 
the same age as lulus if he had lived. Now Astyanax, in 
the loth year of the siege, was a v^ttioc Qvridqy a l3pf<pog 
only carried in the arms of mother or nurse, and just 
beginning to * take notice' of things, voi>ac, //. 6. 470, or 
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aKrOavetrOai^ as Theocritus says of Praxinoe's babe, Idy/. 15. 
14. According to this lulus would be about 7 at least, 
and perhaps not much too big to be treated as a baby by 
Dido. In the Seventh Book lulus rides a horse and shoots 
deer. In the Ninth he presides in a council of Trojan 
chiefs, and makes long and eloquent speeches to Nisus 
and Euryalus. He heads a sortie from the Trojan camp 
in the Tenth — all this only a year at most after Dido had 
him in her lap. 

The last child whom Virgil ascribes to Aeneas, viz., 
Silvius Postumus, is introduced in such a way as to be a 
great stumbling-block to all careful readers : * Silvius, 
Albanum nomen, tua posiuma proles, quem tibi longaevo 
serum Lavinia coniux educet silvis,' Aen. 6. 762. The 
* Postumus ' is stated to have been found * in omnium 
ferme annalium monumentis ' in the sense of ^ born after 
the death of Aeneas,' and clearly also as the only son of 
Aeneas by Lavinia. Then come * longaevo' and * serum.' 
Virgil was trying to introduce an equivalent for TiiXuyeroc, 
but the circumstances were not favourable. Less than four 
years before his death Aeneas had been greatly helped in 
winning the love of Dido by his charms of person — his 
golden hair, sparkling eyes, and ivory complexion with 
the bright rosy bloom of youth upon it, Aen. i. 592. In 
Aen. 4. 141 he is 'ante alios pulcherrimus omnes' and a 
rival of the ever-young Apollo in beauty and graceful 
motion. The picture is that of a remarkably well-pre- 
served young hero under 30 years of age. Grant that he 
stays the winter with Dido, * nunc hiemem fovere,' Aen. 4. 
193. Then, no Latin historian gives him more than three 
years in Latium ; Cato, Orig.^ quoted by Servius, makes 
the time less, and says he met his death in his second 
campaign, some little while after he had killed Turnus. 
Virgil incorporates these traditions in Dido's dying 
words, so as to give them the colour of true prophecies 
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uttered by a person at the point of death, Aen. 4. 618 
foil. :— 

' . . . nee cum se sub leges pacis iniquae 
tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fraatur ; 
sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena.' 

The pax tniqua is described Aefi. 12. 190 foil., where 
Aeneas makes only one stipulation, * sacra deosque dabo,' 
•I will impose on you my religion and my gods': he 
allows them to retain their kings, laws, language, manners, 
and national dress, Serv. Aen, 4. 618. And so with all the 
rest of Dido's • inspired ' words. No wonder that it should 
be asked * How came Aeneas to be longaevus f and how 
could Silvius be seruSy or r 11X1/7 crocy born as he was so soon 
after marriage ?' 

All the critics were puzzled. Virgil would have changed 
it. 

A. Gellius also records, x. 16, the anachronisms in 
Aeneid VI., to which attention had been called by Julius 
Hyginus, a savant of the freedman order whom Augustus 
made chief Librarian of the Palatine Library. Hyginus 
said -that Virgil would have corrected them. One main 
quality of Virgil's poetry is, that it pleases all and offends 
none : little, then, would he wish to give umbrage to anti- 
quarians, among whom he was eminent for succcessful 
research. The first anachronism is VI. 366: *portusque re- 
quire Velinos,' about which the remark of Hyg. is : * How 
could Palinurus either know or name a harbour called from 
the town of Velia, which was founded by the fugitives 
from Phocaea, in the reign of king Servius TuUius? {ab 
Harpalo fugatiy Teubner ed., ought of course to be ab Har- 
pago fugati). This is not the same thing, Hyginus says, 
as when Virgil assumes on his own responsibility, Kara 
irp6\n^iVj the existence of Lavinium, or an arx Chalcidica ; 
for it i^ easy to understand him as saying, ^ Daedalus then 
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alighted on the hill now called "that of Chalcis"; but how 
is it proper to make Palinurus possess the knowledge 
of the Phocaean colony, Velia, 600 years before it was 
founded ? and how could Aeneas know what place Pali- 
nurus meant?' 

In the same Book (vv. 122, 393, 617) Hyginus: *repre- 
hendit et correcturum fuisse Virgilium putat, nisi mori 
occupasset,' Virgil's treatment of the myth about Theseus. 
For, V. 121, he quotes him as one who had gone with Peiri- 
thous to seize the queen Proserpina, and had effected his 
return in safety; whereas in v. 617 he is bound to a rock 
in everlasting punishment for that offence. 

In * eruet ille Argos Agamemnoniasque Mycenas, ip- 
sumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli,' vi. ^1%^ 9, 
Hyginus says that this confusion of Manius Curius and 
L. Mummius Achaicus is so distressing that 'Virgil would 
without doubt have struck out the line about Pyrrhus 
Aeacides.' 

Such oversights are inevitable in rough copies. The 
case is well stated by Favorinus, the most eminent philo- 
sopher and critic of his age, who, A.Gell. xvil. 10, reminds 
his hearers that Virgil himself compared his first draughts 
of verses to a bear's cubs which require to be licked into 
shape. The whole of this passage, /. ^., is very pertinent, 
judicious, and eloquent. The poet Cowper says in one of 
his letters : * to touch and retouch is, though some boast of 
their negligence, and others would be ashamed to show 
their foul copies, the secret of almost all good writing, 
especially in verse.' 

In //. IX. 504 : — a? pd re ica2 fierSnitrS* "Ari^c aXlyovtri 
Kiovffaiy the difficulties are two, and they are very grave. 
There are eighteen passages in Homer where aAlyoi and 
aAty/Jw occur, and oiic is attached to them in all but the 
above and one other. The negative is found even in the 
compounds OuicaAl7a;v * Dreadnought,' and aTrr/Xty/aic, * not 
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caring how it might be taken,' • not mincing the matter.' 
It is exactly as in the Latin phrase yJiv^i nan facioy which 
is not used without non in classical Latin. 

The only other passage in which aX/yik> is found without 
ovK, in Homer, is Od. VI. 268 : — 

hSa. h\ vtfixv oirXa fA€Xa4,vdjiay dXiyoviriv. 

Here iXlyto takes for once an accusative : the line is badly 
modulated ; and fA^Xaivawv is badly placed. But we feel 
much more suspicion about the verse when we read Od. 
vni. 555, /t?//., where Alcinous says: *But tell me of thy 
native land, thy people, and thy native town, that our 
ships, directing their course thither in thought, may con- 
vey thee home ; for the Phaeacians have no pilots, nor any 
rudders at all, such as other ships have ; but the ships 
know of themselves the thoughts and purposes of the people 
on board : they also know (where are) the towns and rich 
fields of all men, and very quickly make their way over 
the sea's watery plain, being veiled in thick air and cloud ; 
nor is there ever any fear of their being hurt or lost.' 

If the ships of the Phaeacians were of this kind, why 
should there be all these rope-walks, sail-cloth-weaving 
factories, ship-wrights' workshops, and the other appen- 
dages of an Athenian dockyard ? I regard the vv. Od. vi. 
264-273 as an interpolation which will be omitted from the 
context with advantage. 

That being so, the aX(yovai of the line, //. IX. 504, re- 
quires to be able to plead that it is used, in an unprece- 
dented manner, with singular propriety and felicity. The 
meaning as given in the well-chosen phrase of the best 
English Lexicon is, that the Prayers go 'walking with 
good heed ' after At6, and that is an unutterably absurd 
thing for Homer to say in this fine passage. I should like 
to read : — 

ai pa Tc Kol fxeroirurff "Arrj^ XaXayova-i Kiowrax, 
VOL. V. D 
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* who also go stammering after Axh.* The cheeping and 
stammering comport with their lameness, their wrinkles, 
and their squinting eyes ; all indications of the feebleness 
of excuses for sin, and of pleas for mercy. 

I may remark here that koi oiic aXiyiH^iv Ipuloy Anth. Pal. 
•v. 243 (by the consul Macedonius, 500-550 A.D.), means 
'did not mind my doing so-and-so,' 'was well pleased 
with it.' Jacobs makes no remark. 

If the root oAey- is to be used without a "negative^ aAe* 
yi/vcD is the form used, nine times in Homer, in the same 
sense. 

The Tenth Book of the Iliad is remarkable for its bad 
grammar and for the feebleness with which a good story 
is told. It is the only Book where riding on horses is 
mentioned in the Iliady for the oi/^p iTTTrotat KiKnriZ,^iv €5 
fcScucy II* XV. 679, is evidently a professional equestrian 
gymnast or acrobat. In Od, v. 371 icAijO* cue Ittttov Woiiviov^ 
said of Ulysses astride on a plank of his wrecked ship, may 
also refer to a circus-horse. It is only in this Tenth Book 
that the spike at the butt-end of a spear, aavpforripy is men- 
tioned, or the raising of trophies, or where a man's shoulder 
is called Aj0oc> armuSy and the word Karairv^ found. 

In V. 34 there was no use in adopting the form rSfifitvov 
when the thing could have been said clearly otherwise: 
TiOrifizvov must be present for TiOip,^vov; but Menelaus is 
already armed. Perhaps the pronunciation was, by special 
license, rtOlfifitvov. In any case it is the wrong tense, as at 
V. 200. 

In V. 200 ; — 

€v KaOcLfi^, 061 Srf vcfcvcDV Si c^cuvcro )fipo^ 

TTMITOVTCOV, 

which means * in a clear space, where a spot was seen 
through {i.e. in the midst of!) the corpses of the men killed 
yesterday, which (corpses) were still in the act of falling.' 
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irtirrfdSrdiiv might have been said, and 'Apyihv^ 6A/(rac in 
V. 20I, to avoid the gross absurdity. 

In X. 211 ravra ice iravra irvOono the ice ought to be ei, 
ravT ti vavra irv&oiro, with consequence in fiiya iciv kXIoq €I1|. 
In V. 246, for rowrou 7' itnrofjiivoio we ought at least to 
read 

rovTov X ccnroftcKOlo koi ck irvpof alOo/ievoio 

&fJL^ VOOTI^OXUflCV. 

The change €(riro/ulvou leaf kcv irvpoc is inadmissible; for the 
verb voiTTHv is not once followed by the genitive in Homer 
(and only three times by U out of forty- seven places where 
the verb occurs), x ^^ found for ks in fen passages, the 
apparent cacophony being especially remarkable in //. rx. 
304, vvv yip X *'Eierop' lAoic* 

The passage X. 223, avv re iv ipxofitvw, kqI ts wpb 6 rov 
iv6ii9$v Sinruf^ iclpSog ep' fiovvo^ S' ecrcp re voritry^ aXXa rt 
oi ^paoaisnv re v<^c> Acn'rt) SI re /b(^nc> is an extraordinary 
specimen of versification. It has the same effect upon the 
mind as a negro's broken English. One sees what the 
writer wishes to say, but construing is out of the question, 
and adequate emendation would emend it all away. The 
case is similar in many other places of this Tenth Book 
which need not be specified. 

/3aju/3a(vciiv, v. 375, seems to mean 'staggering,' as 
Hesychius gives for his first meaning, rpifjuov roTc iroaty and 
to be a reduplication of fialvtuy as vapa^alvia of jtalvw, II, xi. 
100. Compare v. 390, wo S* er/oe^e 7VC0, also said of Dolon. 
PapfialvH also seems to me to mean 'staggers,' and not 

* stammers,' in Bion 4. 7, where /3a/i/3ati/ec fioi yXiidtya is 
opposed to piu (^Sa. There is no homogeneity of metaphor 
if you translate * stammers ' with Liddell and Scott. 

In X. 394 : TiviiyH Si fi i6vTa Qotiv &a vvKTa juAaivav, I 
cannot adopt Buttmann's chosen interpretation of dori vA5, 

* the quick and fearful night.' vv% of itself does not mean 

D 2 
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* darkness' in Greek, whether verse or prose : it is only the 
correlative of rifilpa. The rule is to say, vig koI dicoroc, or 
vif^ dKOTuvriy or vvS fcAatva, as above. Buttmann thinks no 
poet would call Night * swift,' because it passes quickly 
and unperceived, for the most part, when people are 
asleep; but I think we shall have to conclude that that 
was the meaning wAtch the Greeks attached to the word. 
This word has been very carefully and ably analyzed quite 
recently by Mr. Gladstone. He divides the meaning of 
Oooc in a fourfold way, which I will adopt as a basis, but 
with different illustrations. Firstly, a tool like a hand- 
spike is * sharp' and 'quick' when made to revolve 
rapidly, and bore a circular hole in a stone, by means of a 
strap looped round it, which is worked by two men. This 
is the r/)V7ravov, or * borer,' of Od. IX. 385, worked by two 
men with a f/iac. This * borer,' so worked, was called 
mamphur in Latin, which is probably a corruption of the 
Greek \iavvo^6^ovy * wearing a collar,' that is, the loop of 
the strap.* So Scaliger on Festus, p. 132. Secondly, 
irascible and over-hasty persons are * quick' in putting 
in their words, and * sharp-tongued ' in their remarks. 
Thirdly, Ar6s, and warriors generally, are 'quick' in 
assault, and 'sharp' with the spear and sword. Fourthly, 
a ship is * quick' in motion, and • sharp ' with her prow. 
Mr. Gladstone observes that, out of 123 places where Oo^ is 
used in //. and O^., it is used of a ship in loi. 

As to Night and the Echinad Islands, which are called 
Goal by Homer, and 'O^ccm later on, Heliod. Aeth. v. i. 17, 

1 Homer's tpintwov and the Latin quvn^ and the ^\aV la miche, Pliny, 

mamphur are called 'a jumper' in H, N, 17. 15, says that the terebra 

English, a cold chisel looped in a GaUica had in his time (H. N. pub. 

strap, and worked by two men alter- 77 A.D.) quite superseded the terebra, 

nately pulling, one on each side. The or wimble, as an instrument for pierc- 

Latin for a *■ brace-and-bit ' is terebra ing the holes in trees for the insertion 
GaUica, or ' Gallic auger,* the modem " of grafts. It is said that Galen called 

French being vibrequin, or virebre- it cycliscus, kvkkIvkos. 
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after much eager attention in the inquiry, I incline to the 
opinion of Heracleides, Alleg. Horn. 45, which Buttmann 
rejected. Whoever was the maker of the really good and 
incomparable parts of the Homeric poems — the poet whom 
I call * the old Homer ' — he must have travelled much in the 
earlier period of his life, as is implied in traditions about 
him. It pleases me to compare him to young Herodotus, 
who was already at Samos when 23 years of age, and at 
Athens, well advanced on his grand enterprise of dis- 
covery and enlightenment, at the age of 30. So I think 
that Homer must be describing his own voyages and 
travels very often when he ascribes them to Menelaus and 
Ulysses. Menelaus, Patroclus, and Eumaeus are Homer's 
three favourites, whom he thou-and-thees. He makes his 
Menelaus moor his ships in the river * Aegyptus,' and re- 
main there for some time. If Homer was in Egypt himself 
in the course of his peregrinations, we can account for his 
use of several words, which he got the idea of in con- 
versing, like Herodotus, with Egyptian priests who knew 
Greek. He there found the counterpart of the Greek Herfe 
called fiounrig, ' cow-headed,' and adopted it in a way not 
grotesque in the sense of * with a heifer's eyes,' as we say 
*with the eyes of a gazelle.' Athen6 was called * owl- 
headed.' Homer turned this into * blue-eyed,' ykavKCuri^ — 
for yXavKog and icvai/coc mean * deep, bright blue,' like that 
of a fine sapphire, except when they are used in the sense 
of 'dark,* * bluish-black,' Latin /ulvus, as opposed to 
'bright white.' riepouSri^ in the same way is caeruleuSy 

* sky-blue,' with the same limitation. Thus ncpoccSi^c ttoi/toc, 
Hom. //. 23. 744, &c., is the same as caeruleus pontusj Virg. 
Aen. 12. 182, and Minnesota, 'the sky-blue water.' yXauic^ 
OaXaatra requires no verification. Gellius connects caesius^ 

* blue,' with caelum and caeruleus. 

With regard to Kvavoq and icvdvcoc, it appears to me 
that the student has not yet been clearly told that they 
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also mean ' sapphire-blue,' or < hyacinth-blue.' Hesychius 
has Kvav6v' ilSoc 'XptifiaTOQ ovpavoudicf * a sky-blue colour' ; 
Philost: ApolL T. 3. 50, riiv 81 daXarrav rfiv 'EpvOpav civat 
Kvdvwrarriv, * of the deepest blue'; Byron's * purple of 
ocean is deepest in dye': a modern writer speaks of *a 
sky of turquoise smiling on a sea of sapphire.' 

Ennius and Pacuvius, and others, seem to have been 
rather reckless in the use of /ulvus and. flavus : *fulva 
aquila' and *fulvus vitulus' are readily understood as 
blue-black. To apply the same to aurum^ pulvisy iaspisj 
arena is to become unintelligible. Ennius has *mare 
marmore flavo; caeruleum spumat mare,' A. GelL 2. 26, 
where one could understand fulvOy meaning * a very dark 
blue,' or furvo (probably the same word as fulvo) ; for the 
Italian bluish-black cattle were also caXled furvty *uti Diti et 
Proserpinae hostiae furvae immolarentur,' Censorin. de Die 
Nataliy 17. 8 (pub. in 237 A.D.). In passing, I may remark 
that ferrugineus means only * steel-blue,' and is, with 
caeruletcsy the colour of mourning. Charon's boat is of that 
colour, Aen, 6. 303, and the shroud which the sun assumed 
on the death of Caesar, Georg. i. 467. The viUae^ or 
streamers, tied over the tomb oi Polydorus, Aen. 3. 65, are 
caeruleae (there is a lacuna after v. 66). Blue is still the 
colour of mourning in Persia and elsewhere. In the same 
author, A, GelL 18. 11, * spiritus Eurorum virides cum 
purpurat undas ' is easy, * when the breath of south-east 
breezes gives their deep-blue tint to waves that were green 
before.' The examples oif ulvus meaning * blue-black' are 
important as supporting its affinity with * blue,' * bleu,' 
*blau,' which seems to be in accordance with the laws of 
change. 

The Greek v axe v doc, Latin vacin^iuniy * hyacinth,' O. 
Eng. * watchet,* is Kvavov avOoQy * the blue flower,' and also 
•the sapphire,' or 'hyacinth-stone.' The Hebrew word 
*saphir' was not adopted, as possessing no meaning of its 
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own to a Greek. Martianus Capella, i. 67, speaking of 
jewels, has * flucticolor hyacinth! profunditas,' * the sea- 
wave-coloured deep-blue of the sapphire.' Anth. Pal. ix. 
751 (flAarofvoc vei»yripov)f 

17 a-<f>payi^ vokivOo^' 'AwoXXtov 8' cotIv ev aurjj 
KoX ^aff>vri' TToripov fiaXkov 6 Ai/rotSi/s ; 

* the stone of the signet ring is a sapphire. The form of 
Apollo is engraved upon it, and that of Daphne. To 
which of the two does the love of Leto's son rather belong, 
to Hyacinth or Daphne?' * Apollo's chlamys is of the 
colour of the hyacinth whenever he is represented by the 
Greek and Italian painters as wearing one,' Winckelmann. 
I will also translate a few lines of the very beautiful sonnet 
of Paulus Silentiarius, marked wpatuvl twice in the MS., 
Anth. Pal. 5. 270: * The rose needs no crown, nor dost 
thou, my queen, need robes and hair-nets studded with 
precious stones. Pearls come not near thy complexion, 
nor does gold bring with it the brightness of thine un- 
combed tresses. The Indian sapphire (vaci I'doc) has the 
grace of a brilliant lustre, but it is much dimmer than the 
glances of thine eyes.' (Read yXrivufv instead of the Aoya- 
Swv which is read in Jacobs and Tauchnitz, J.F.D.) When 
Tbycus (about 530 B.C.) and Pindar wish to unite, as above, 
the blue eyes to the golden hair, they say, Ibyc. JFr. 15, 
Schneidewin, yXavKwwiSa KaaffavBpav ipa<nTrX6Kafi0Vf * blue- 
eyed with lovely curls or braids,' and Vm&. Nem. 10. 11, 
^avOri yXatiKh/iriCy * the yellow-haired with eyes of blue.' 
The Euryalus of Ibycus is • yXa\)KiiM}v Xaptrwv OaAoc, koAAi- 
KOfAtuv ['Qpiiov^ /icAi^Yi/Lia,' Fr. 4, Schneidew., * a blossom 
reared by the blue-eyed Graces, the darling of the fair- 
haired Hours.' I insert the 'Qpiwv from my own conjec- 
ture : it is required by the metre, and was dropped after 
cui^: compare aiofia kqI aKfifiv uapivtov 'QpHjVy Anth. Pal. 5. 70; 
*Qpal <roi Xd/oirfc tc, id, 12. 38. The Graces and the Hours, 
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along with Venus, are the types of beauty, and therefore 
< are alone represented nude in ancient sculpture and 
painting,' Winckelmann. Compare passages like Apul. 
Me^. lo, 32; 6. 24: *hinc Gratiae gratissimae, inde Horae 
pulcherrimae,' and * Horae rosis purpurabant omnia, 
Gratiae spargebant balsama,' at the marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche. 

Once more, Ibyc. Fr. 2 : — 

*£po9 aZri fi€ Kvaviouriv xnro )9Xc^apoiS 

raKep* SfjifuurL B€pK6fjL€vo^, 
icrjkrifjuajfTi, iravrohaTToU C9 dircipova SiV- 

rva KvirpcSos chefiakev 

(two septenarian anapaestics), * Eros, once more, looking 
at me meltingly with blue eyes under his lids, by means of 
all sorts of fascinations, flings me into the impassable nets 
of Cypris.' It is the * iris,' 7/otc> round the * pupil,' Kopy, 
which is blue (the bright part of the K6pfi being yXfivti), and 
not the pXi<l^apa, ' eyelids'; but Ibycus describes the thing 
correctly, because the general effect of the eye, especially 
at some little distance, is that of brightness and blueness 
blended. In Pliny, H. N". 11. 37, *aliis glauci coloris 
orbibus circumdatis' is 'having the pupil girdled with 
blue irises.' (Pliny uses £'enae only as meaning palpebrae^ 

* the eyelids,' and says * malas, quas prisci genas voca- 
bant,' *a former generation used to call "the cheeks" 
genae!) 

So I reject for yXaviciinc the other interpretations 

* lion-eyed,' * fierce-eyed,' * grey.' The passage referred to 
by L. and S., in support of * fierce-eyed,' is as follows, 
Paus. I. 14. 5 : — TO 8' ayaXfxa 6/owv tijc 'aOijvSc 7Xauicovc cx®^ 
Tovc 6^0aX/iovc, AijSvwv rov julvOov 6vTa cSp£(Ticov. tovtoi^ yap 
IdTiv tlprifiivov no<TBidw%*og Koi Xf/ivtjc TpiTOJvlSog Ovy aripa clyai, 
Koi Sea Toiiro yXavKoif^ Sjovep icai rt^ rioflreiSaivi A^flaX/LCOVC — 

* when I saw the statue of Athene (at Athens) to have blue 
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eyes, I understood at once it was an Egyptian tradition ; 
for they say that Athenfe was the daughter of Poseidon 
and Tritonis ; and therefore her eyes are blue, like those 
of Poseidon himself.' It is not likely tjiat Ibycus (in the 
middle of the 6th century B.C.) was mistaken about yXavA^ 
meaning *blue,' and, as above said, * nothing else.' If 
the change of /3 and y is * very freq. in the cognate lan- 
guages' (L. and S.), one does not see why blau^ bleu^ and 
* blue ' should not be akin to yXavKt^Cy and perhaps * black,' 
blue being one of the dark colours. 

If Homer found an epithet attached to Night, by the 
Egyptian priests, that meant both * quick ' and * sharp,' 
and had it succinctly explained to him, he could not do 
better than translate it by %oi\. Night is * sharp' as 
Heracleides said, because the cone of darkness on the side 
of the earth that is turned away from the sun has a 
•sharp' apex; and Night is * swift,' because this cone 
moves round, say, in \i hours, i.e, at the rate of looo 
miles an hour. The Egyptians, to iravroiv XoyidJraTov yivo^y 
as Theophrastus called them, 'the most knowledgeable 
people in the world from time immemorial,' Porph. dfe 
Ads^. n. 5, even if they did not make out that exact rate of 
motion, knew very well that the cone was 'sharp,' and 
that the speed was * quick.' 

If I am allowed, then, to assume that the mystical 
meaning of 0ofi Ni$, being of Egyptian origin, was * sharp' 
as the apex of a cone and * swift ' as Virgil's sol rapidus^ 
Georg. II. 321, the question remains, 'what definite and 
intelligible idea (because, right or wrong, they were satis- 
fied with nothing else) did the Greeks attach to Homer's 
Oori Nw$ in the same way as they certainly took yXaufcwwic 
to mean * blue ' or ' sapphire-eyed ' as early as the time of 
Ibycus ? Hesychius, a collector of many Lexicons and 
Scholia, says 0o^v &a vujcra' 9dav^ raxtiavy o^eiai;, ' divine, 
quick, sharp,' exactly the old, old, Egyptian idea. But 
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they were probably content with the notion of * quickly- 
passing' in that sense which Buttmann rejects, viz., that 
the time of night, passed in sleep, not being marked by in- 
numerable events as the day is — ^being intempesta and awp£, 
* not cut out into hours and moments with their separately 
occurring events or marks of time' — ^passes very quickly. 
So, as we would never say * owl-headed Athen^' nor * cow- 
headed Her^,' nor * ass-headed Ares ' nor * ram-headed 
Zeus ' nor * dog-headed Hermes,' we content ourselves 
with saying 'quickly-passing Night,' just as the Greeks, 
confessedly, understood the word. 

As a corollary of this, Homer called the Echinad Islands 
Ooa( because they partook of a conical shape like the Peak 
of TenerifFe and the Lake-Country * Pikes ' or apices^ Ro- 
mance Pic. 

The question whether Ulysses and Diomedes returned 
to the camp riding on the backs of the two horses of 
Rhesus, or driving them yoked to his chariot, is rendered 
difficult by the iwelittaaro 8' Jirirwv, w. 513, 529, which else- 
where in Homer means * mounted the chariot.' All the 
passages which relate to the question may be thus trans- 
lated : vv. 471-481, *they, the Thracians, were sleeping, 
surfeited with fatigue, and their beautiful armour lay by 
them on^the ground, fairly arranged, in three rows; and 
near each of them was a pair of horses. Rhesus slept in 
the middle of the bivouac, and by his side the swift horses 
were tied with straps fastened to the extremity of the 
chariot-rail.' That would be one on each side of the 
hinder part of the chariot. * Ulysses, seeing Rhesus in 
front of him, pointed him out to Diomedes : " there is your 
man, Diomedes, and there are the horses that Dolon, whom 
we slew, told us about. Come now, put forth strong 
energy : there is no need for you to stand doing nothing 
with your armour, but either untie the horses, or else 
slay the man ; and then the horses shall be my affair." ' 
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DiomedeSy prompted by Athen^, chooses to kill Rhesus. 
Then, v. ^oo foil. : * meanwhile sturdy Ulysses was loosing 
the solid-hoofed horses, and he tied them together with 
straps, and drove them out of the host of (sleeping) men, 
hitting them with his bow ; for he did not think of taking 
the shining whip from the well-carved chariot : then he 
whistled by way of signal to the noble Diomedes. But 
he, abiding there, was debating whcit most shameless deed 
he should do ; whether he, taking the chariot in which lay 
the well-chased armour, should pull it out by the pole, or 
lift it bodily up and carry it away." Athenfe then comes 
and tells him it is time to go: "and briskly (v. 512) he 
mounted the horses, Itnrwv iirtPri<ntroy and Ulysses beat 
them with his bow, and they flew to the ships of the 
Achaeans/ 

When they reach the spot where they had left the 
spoils taken from Dolon (v. 528), * Tydeides jumped down, 
and put the gory armour into the hands of Ulysses, and 
mounted the horses, eirf/3vi<raro S' iwirtov, and he lashed 
them (c/Lia<rrc£€v, but he had no /udcrrf^, and very willingly 
they flew. And Nestor was the first to hear the tramp, 
and said ** the tramp of swift-footed horses smites me 
about my ears. Would that Ulysses and the doughty 
Diomedes might forthwith drive hither the solid-hoofed 

horses from the Trojans" Not yet was all his 

speech uttered, when they were there ; and they got down 
upon the ground,' etc. The horses are admired, and 
* tethered with well-cut straps to the manger in the stable 
of Diomedes,' who again shows his 'godlike ingenuity,' 
Slov fitiSogy in securing valuable property, as he did in the 
matter of changing armour with the blue-eyed Glaucus. 

There is nothing said about any chariot after that 
V. 510, where Athenfe plainly tells Diomedes that there 
was no time, and that he must be off", without trying either 
alternative, * pulling it out by the pole,' or * picking it up 
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like a child's go-cart' and walking away with it. We 
cannot but infer that the writer of this Tenth Book makes 
Ulysses and Diomedes ride the horses, bare-backed, to the 
Greek camp. I shall leave untouched the question whe- 
ther they rode with their legs * astride,' ir€/otj3a8»jv, or Kara 
irXsvpav, * with both on the same side of the horse.' Europa 
rides the bull Zeus Kara TrXevpavy Ach. Tat. I. i. Venus 
Marina rides her hippocamp 7rept(iaSriv> in a very lovely 
fresco at Herculaneum. 

In //. XI. 85 :— 

rotfipa /AoX' dfitfiOTipfov jScXc' ^tttcto, irnrrc 3^ Xaos, 

I wish to read iTrrero, because I cannot, and think no one 
else can, translate {iirrero. With tirreTo it will be, ' so 
long the spears of both were flying, and the fighting 
men were falling.' Xaog ought never to be translated 
* people ' in Homer : it only means * males of the military 
age'; see //. Vni. 522 : fifj Xoxoc thiXOgfri woXiv^ Aawv awkov- 
Twv. rrpvXhg is an Aeolic compound of Xaog and wpo or 
7rp{ff like airb for otto in Sappho {Fr. 44, and Alcaeus, Fr. 
84, Bergk), and ayvpi^ for ayopa. Xaog softens into Al«c 
in Homer's proper name Iliii/cXcciic- Thus wpvXU^ will 
mean * the first line of unnamed warriors fighting on foot 
behind the charioteers and trpofiaxoi'' wpSuaxoi means * the 
chiefs and heroes mentioned by name who fought in front 
of all.' That meaning* of vpvXieg suits all the five passages 
in which it occurs — only in /had — and especially Xll. 76, 
77 : * let the esquires keep the horses and chariots on this 
side the fosse, and let us (Polydamas is addressing the 
Trojan wpojxaxoi) as a first line of men fighting on foot 
[wpvXh^) go along with Hector.' This will be the wpofiaxoi 
dismounted and replacing the ordinary irpvXit^ as a front 
line. 
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The above quoted line, XI. 85, occurs four times (with 
no apparent difference of meaning), in which I would put 
liTTfTo *were flying/ without any demur. An undoubted 
^TTrcro from avTOfxai OCCUrs //. XX. 468: 6 filv ijimro 
X^ipitri yoivwvy * he clasped his knees with his arms'; and 
there are other places where am-ofiai is thus properly used 
in the sense of * clasping ' and * grasping/ * taking hold of 
with fingers and thumb ' or * with extended arms.' These 
are the words to which it is applied : food ; a ship ; arms, 
t, e. spear and sword ; cords of a ship ; the meal-tub ; 
another's head ; another's dress ; a corpse ; one's country, 
falling on one's face with extended arms and kissing the 
ground. There are no other instances save one, and 
aiTTOfiat is properly used in all of these. It is not used 
properly in those four where fiiXi riirTtTo was found, up to 
this. They are : //. Vill. 67 ; XI. 85 ; XV. 319 ; XVI. 778. 

The one in which awrofiai is as improperly used as 
in those four is //. 17. 631 : — 

rSiv fuv yap vdvTtav /ScXc' ^irrcrcu, osrcs d^cii; .... 
T^fuv S avrcAS irairiv irwcia vCirrti jjf>a{c. 

Here I would read /3cXea irrlrai, a syncope which occurs 
elsewhere only in iirraro (five times), irraro (twice), and 
wrafiivn (thrice), in all of which it means * flying,' twice 
of the arrow; all from wirofjiat, 

I wish to declare that awTOficu is always used in Homer 
in its proper tneaning of * grasping,' * clasping,' * fastening 
on with fingers, arms, jaws, or claws,' and that in those 
five passages, j3Ae* Ivrero and jSAca irrirai ought to be 
read. 

As to //. 17. 631, quoted just above, the meaning 
is : * lAet'r javelins fly, and ours just drop vainly to the 
ground.' 

It may be well to discuss briefly the other verbs which 
mean * touch ' in different ways, the meaning of airrofiai 
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having been suflRciently indicated as * fasten on to in a 
clasping way,' either only * on two sides,' as with finger 
and thumb, or with jaws, or a pair of tongs or a vice ; or 
else, * on both sides all around,' as grasping a hand or a 
stick. The preposition a/u^l is of the same root, and means 
accordingly either *on both sides,' or *all around close to'; 
whereas ir^pi means * around or about at any distance.' 
Xpaoi, "XP^^ ^^d xpalvw mean * graze with the tip of some- 
thing in a horizontal direction,' as with the point of a 
spear, or a paint-brush, etc. xl/avto is * graze one flat sur- 
face with another,' as with the flat of the hand, diyyavia 
is * touch and merely touch,' as with the tip of an extended 
finger. Those are the senses in which the words are pro- 
perly used in Homer and elsewhere ; and ti is impossible to 
imagine a /3lAoc airrrf/uevov anything. 

In //. XI. lOO, arfiOfm vafi^atvovTa^y iwil w€/ot8uo"€ xirwvac, 
if that word is a reduplication of ^aci/-, as j[jaju/3a£v(uof /3a<y-, 
then the ira/x- is a very fair formation by assimilation and 
euphony. The meaning is said to be * shining very brightly' 
with their breasts (L. and S.), where (j^alvu) is taken intransi- 
tively ; and, against the analogy of fiafifialvto, * stagger,' 
the reduplication is taken as confirmative and not infirma- 
tive. There is no place, however, where ^a^v&i is intransi- 
tive in Horn., for ^oveo-kc is for iif^ivii. If an inferior 
Homerid chooses to say arfidtm vafAittatvovTag he must ex- 
pect it to be taken for vav ipatvovraCf * showing everything 
with their breasts after he (Agamemnon) had stripped 
them of their shirts.' For although xaXfcoxfrcuif refers to a 
* shirt of mail ' of some kind, x'^'''^^ ^Y itself can mean 
nothing but the linen shirt which seems to have been the 
only article of soft apparel which the heroes wore in battle. 
So, in effect, Winckelmann. But the line is too wretchedly 
bad to be anything other than an extract fi*om some vulgar 
and obscene parody of the Iliad; and very unpleasant it is 
to see such a thing retained in our editions of Homer. 
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This Eleventh Book is the only one in which a Greek 
takes delight, like a savage, in deliberate and needless 
mutilation. Xenophon's men did it in their retreat, but 
only for dear life. Peneleos cuts off the head of Ilioneus 
by accident, //. XIV. 496, and Agamemnon that of Coon 
in much the same way, below, v. 261. Here, v. 147, 
Hippolochus deliberately cuts off the head and arms of 
Peisander, who is mortally wounded. The true Homer 
allows Achilles to deal * not tenderly,* aici|S^<rraic» with 
the dead Hector, but he protests against the treatment, 
saying auKia pAltro ipya, * he devised unseemly and un- 
generous deeds,' //. 22. 395 ; and he takes care that when 
all is over the corpse remains fresh as dew and beautiful 
to see. 

The provocation to every form of revenge was tremen- 
dous in the case of Achilles. Melanthius also, Od. 22. 
474, had exasperated the friends of Ulysses to the utmost, 
and his very complete mutilation reads like a righteous 
recompense; but Ulysses had to make long and tedious 
atonement for all that bloody work. So had Jason for his 
mutilation of Absyrtus, although * thrice he licked some of 
his blood, and thrice spat out the pollution from his teeth, 
which is the orthodox form of expiation for the perpe- 
trators of murder,' Ap. Rh. 4. 478. Any other instances of 
mutilation by Greeks are hard to find. The verb fxatrxaXtZftf 
must not be taken literally in the CAoipAoroe, and in the 
Eledra of Sophocles, as some editors have taken it. 
Agamemnon's royal corpse was not mutilated ; only, one 
of the usual forms of attempted evasion of retribution was 
gone through by the assassin, in wiping the blood off the 
blade of the sword on the victim's hair. £/ua<TxaXf(r0i| in 
those two places only means ' he was murdered in due 
form* — the avowed murderer performed the rite held requi- 
site for averting guilt, ayoc- 

Mutilation by beheading, and infliction of long torture 
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on body and mind by crucifixion, together with the still 
more refined and ingenious methods, were not Grecian 
inventions, but Persian and Roman. The ideal Greek is 
icaXoc Kayadd^y * good outside and in'; the Roman is 
strenuus ac fortis^ * vigorous and unflinching,' which is 
much the same as Homer's cx^rXtoc, * ready to do and 
bear anything.' It seems as if the germs of human kind- 
ness brought by the Dorian, Achaean, and Athenian 
colonists were absorbed in the Italian system without 
producing any civilising effect on the native and indomit- 
able ferocity of the Italian soul. That there have been a 
few Italians with hearts like Lucretius, Virgil, and Ovid is 
entirely owing to Greek culture. Take this away, and 
everything is savage and horribly revolting. I feel called 
upon to make these remarks because of a strange mistake 
which occurs in Dr. Andrews' edition of Freund's Latin 
Dictionary, and in that recently published by Messrs. 
Lewis and Short ; it probably occurs in all the large Latin 
Dictionaries. Under the word armarium I find ^armarium 
murictbus praefixumy the box set with sharp spikes, in 
which Regulus was put to death, GelL 6. 4, Jin' 

The passage, Gell. 6. 4, which has never been disputed, 
is as follows : — * ludtlanus* autem {Regulum) somno diu 
prohihitum atque tta vita privatum refert; idque ubi Romae 
cognitum est^ nobilissimos Poenorum capiivos liberis Reguli a 
senatu deditos^ et ab his armaria muricibus praefixo destitutoSy 
eademque insomnia cruciatos interisse* 

The passage in Gellius says : * Tuditanus relates that 

>The "Tuditaiius"isC.Semproiiius, ko) T&iot 2€fiirp6vios, His father C. 

who was praetor at Rome in 132 B.C., Sempronius Tuditanus had, no doubt, 

and consul in 129. He is mentioned been consul before he was sent as com- 

next to Cato as one of the most learned missioner into Greece in 146 B.C., and 

Roman historians, Dion. Halic, 1. 1 1 : — was almost contemporary with M. 

ol tk Xoyi^aroi rmy 'FrnfuUmy trvjypa- Porcius Cato. 
^iwVf iy ots Ktfri n6pKi6s rt KcCrwv . . . 
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he, Regulus, was kept from taking sleep, and in this way 
deprived of life ; and, when this became known at Rome, 
that the most noble of the Carthaginian prisoners of war 
were handed over by the Senate to thesons and daughters 
of Regulus, and were by them placed (standing up) in a 
clothes-press furnished with sharp protruding spikes, and 
left there, so that they perished tormented with the same 
want of sleep/ These * most noble Carthaginians ' were 
twoy and their names are given elsewhere as Hamilcar and 
Bostar, who had both been in command of Carthaginian 
fleets and armies. 

Since Cato and Polybius say nothing about this tor- 
turing of Regulus, Tuditanus (and those who give a simi- 
lar account to his) must be taken as the best authority. 
He was a Roman and lived nearest to the time. A. 
Gellius, who reports his account, was also a Roman. 
Diodorus, 27, is extremely shocked at Regulus's arrogance 
in prosperity and judicial blindness in misfortune, and 
says that in every way he had forfeited all mercy — then 
proceeds to preach on that text in his solemn way. Livy's 
Epit 18 says *supplicio de eo sumpto, periit.' So Cicero 
in sober passages; but tn Z. Ptson. 19 he avails himself of 
the popular error, the vulgo narratay the ^aai . . . f^aoly ic koL 
h Xoyo^ ix^i of Dion Cassius. Hor. Od, ill. 5 ; Florus 2. 2 ; 
Sil. It. 6. 399, are rhetorical versions of the lie which was 
at last believed. There is also Val. Max. (reign of Tibe- 
rius) I. I. 14, and 9. I, who inflicts a truly Roman torture 
on all who have to read his idiotic book, by his crass 
superstition and reckless mendacity. 

I agree with Niebuhr. Regulus died a natural death 
in prison at Carthage ; and the Romans attributed to their 
enemies the atrocities which they had themselves com- 
mitted on better men than Regulus. At any rate, the 
Dictionary account of the word armarium must be cor- 
rected. 

VOL. V. E 
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The word ave/iorpe^lc occurs only twice in Homer, 
//. XI. 256, and XV. 625 : here with tyxoc, and there with 
KVfia. I should like to take the rpl^ai as transitive in the 
first passage, and tr^^nslate *the gust-breeding spear' from 
the spear's producing a rush of air as it flies. It is in the 
same way that one gets an intelligible meaning for Virg. 
Gearg. 4. 484 : * atque Ixionii vento rota constitit orbis/ 

* and the wheel driving Ixion's orbit stood still along with 
the wind that it caused.' There is some astronomical 
allusion in the story of Ixion. His wheel works automati- 
cally, or in accordance with some physical law, which is 
the same thing. There is no actual authority for cantu in 
place of * vento,' which latter is governed by the cum in 
' constitit,' of which fact Servius seems to have been half 
conscious, since he says * Deest cum,' but he makes the 
wind to be the cause of the rotation. Orpheus fascinated 
and bewitched the wheel set going by the Infernal Powers, 
just as he bewitched other things ; and so the rush of wind 
ceased. 

In the other place the rpl^w must be passive: *the 
sweeping wave, bred by the gale under the clouds.' Each 
passage is wanting in the true Homer's clearness of con- 
ception and of expression. 

With regard to XI. 354: — 

the word airlXtdpov occurs //. V. 245, Iv airiXeOpov ix^vragy 
of Aeneas and Pandarus rushing on Diomedes, where 

* force beyond measure ' seems to be appropriate : and in 
//. vn. 269 and Od. IX. 538, lirlpccac 8i Iv awlXeOpovy of 
which the same may be said. wiXiOpa occurs //. xxi. 407, 
iirra 8' Iviax^ wiXtOpa ir^wvy of the space covered by the 
prostrated Ares, and Od. xi. 577, where Earth's glorious 
son Tityus requires two hundred feet more than Ares to 
stretch his length and breadth upon. This is all well 
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enough, but I find it impossible to tolerate * and Hector 
quickly ran back an immeasurable distance' before he 
fainted after receiving a knock on the helmet fi-om a 
throw of the spear of Diomedes. There is no measure nor 
propriety in the language. If we read ixa irlAc0/oov the 
line is good, and the great hero, fuytl^ 6^tX(^9 is in a place 
of safety in which to swoon and recover. Thirty-three 
yards is surely enough in a hand-to-hand fight. 

The comparison of Telamonian Ajax to an ass, in xi. 
558, is homely enough. We should not forget that the 
Egyptian War god had an ass's head, as the best t3rpe of 
one who, like Homer's ass, 'does not know when he is 
beaten.' I find a similar sort of homeliness in Shak- 
speare*s 'Love's feeling is more soft and sensible Than 
are the tender horns of cockled snails ': Lov^s Labour 's 
Losf, IV. 3. 

//. xn. 153-163 is the passage from which Aeschylus 
drew the inspiration of Sep^, 212, etc. In Homer's line, 
153, I should much prefer Xaoiaiv Ka06ir£p0c TreiroiOSrtc ^Si 
^ligi^iv rather than \aoi<nv — so that it might be * trusting to 
the stones piled upon the wall, and their own strength to 
wield them.' Homer elsewhere uses \at<r<n (nine times) ; 
and if there were no reason for preferring Xaoimv^ I should 
propose Aac(7<T(v to take the place of Xaoimv. But this 
Xaoiaiv seems to be the origfin of the Xaov used by Sopho- 
cles, O. C, 196 : Iv axpov Xaov /Spax^c 6icXcio-ac> which rests 
upon impregnable evidence not to be set aside by Dindorf. 
See C. E. Palmer's Ed. of Soph. O. C. 

The big pebbles, boulders of four or five pounds weight 
each, xcpM^^'^' were brought from the beach as soon as an 
attack was imminent. 

I am not disposed to pass over //. xn. 213 — 

CTTCl OvSk fJI^ OvBk loiK€V 

Brjfiw iovra vapki &yop€V€fi€Vf ovB* ivl fiovX'Q, 

OVT€ TTOT €V TToXc/HO), 

E2 
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where Iv Siifit^y iv jSovAp, h voXijui^ are co-ordinate, and it 
is as clear as can be that we ought to read either Sfifx(^ iv 
ovra or Srifif^ iv6vTa. Since the i of the dative is elided in 
Epic poetry (and sometimes elsewhere), if there can be no 
mistake about the case, and iv\ is put after its noun thirteen 
times in Homer, we might even propose a third correction 
^iifii^ Iv ovra. At all events, Si}/uov lovra is to be extin- 
guished henceforth and for ever. The meaning is plainly : 

* it is not fit that, whether you are in an assembly of the 
people, or of the elders, or in a council of war, you should 
speak away from the question proposed, or, in any irrele- 
vant way/ 

In 7/. xn. 225, ov K&a}u^ 7ra/oa vav^cv sXct/tro/ueO* aura 
kIAcvOo, which is simply untranslatable, I would read aJro- 
kIXeuOoi, ' each one taking his own road, as in a widely- 
scattered rout.' For it is from this line that Tryphiodorus, 
Hal. II. 314, took his "Arij Ic v6\lv auroiefXciiOoc iKWfAaae — 

* then Atfe started for the city in her own wijd way, by a 
path of her own choosing.' 



{To be continued.) 
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AmphiiruOi 241 (ed. Ussing) (i. i. 92). 

Cum clamore involant, impetu alacri : 
Foedant et proterant hostium copiaa 
Jure injustas. 

We should read impetu cum alacrt in the first line, 
to complete the fourth cretic. cu easily fell out after -/e^. 
The shortening of cum with hiatus is common in Plautus. 
For the order, compare flagitto cum majare^ Epid. 3. 4. 79. 
Hermann adds ruunt to the MS. reading given above 
without sufficient ground. 

Amphiiruo^ 379 (i. i. 231). 

Merc Amphitnionis te esse aiebas Sosiam. Sos. Peccaveram ; 
Nam Amphitruonis sociumf ne me esse volui dicere. 

Perhaps : 

Nam Amphitruonis socium re med esse volui dicere, 

* What I really meant to say was, that I was Amphitryon's 
comrade.' This parechesis is the solitary weapon of 
ofFence in the armoury of those who defend the old soft 
pronunciation of c before i and ^, against the lovers of 
change. Mr. Wordsworth, in his Fragments and Specimens 
0/ Early Latin^ accounts for it as an Umbrism. May not 
the soft sound have been a vulgarism? thence imported 
into the Romance languages? re ^in reality' has fallen 
out or been corrupted more than once in Plautus : cf. Miles 
606, where, as Prof. Tyrrell has pointed out, it may have 
dropped out zSt^tfacere} Similarly, re may have fallen 

[1 The discovery, in A, of iUi after facere has thrown some doubt on this, 
however.] 
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out after atidirey Merc. 874 (5. 2. 45), Maxime quod vis 
audire re audies. There B omits re^ and C fills up the gap 
with it [id.) 

AmphitruOy 529 (i. 3. 35). 
Jupp. Cur me tenes ? 
Tempusf : exire ex urbe prius quam lucescat volo. 

Ussing, and Goetz and Loewe agree in supplying est with 
the inferior MSS. I should prefer 

Tempus it : exire ex urbe prius quam lucescat volo. 

* The time is getting on ' : cf. Ovid, Am. i. t. 2/^: 

Tempora noctis eunt : excute poste seram. 

Psetid. 2/^2 (i. 3. 12), it dies, it (= eit) occurs several times 
in Plautus. 

Asinariq, 648 (3. 3. 65). 

Gustos eriliSy decus popli, thensaurus copiaram, 
Salus interiorisf hominis amorisque imperator. 

I propose : Salus interior y is minis, amorisque imperator: 

* by means of those minae.' For is minis^ cf. Epid. 5. 2. 40. 

BacchideSy 396 (3. 2. 15). 

Nunc, Mnesiloche, specimen specitur, nunc certamen cemitur, 
Sisne necne, ut esse oportet, malus bonus, quoiusvismodi, 
Justus injustus, malignus largus, f comincomodus. 

Plautus attempts to form a compound adjective, com- 
mincommodusy * good-ill-natured.' There probably was 
in the origfinal Greek a legitimately-formed compound 
adjective, combining the two opposing features. 



Bacchides 1127 [5. 2. 11]. 
A. Vetulae sunt fthimiame. B. At bonas fuisse credo. 
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So B ; C gives thim^ amae. I cannot think Coler's con- 
jecture, minae ambae^ right, though received by most critics, 
except Ussing, who gives nimis ambae. I dare to propose : 

A. Vetulde sunt humdne, B. At bonds fuisse cr6do. 

* Tolerably {t,e. very) old.' humane with / preceding 
might easily be corrupted into thtmiame. This would 
furnish a much-wanted parallel to Horace's humaru com- 
moda, Ep. 2. 2. 70. Humane = iiraucJiCy * admodum,' may 
have been a mere colloquialism. It is to be remembered 
that Plautus supplies the only parallel to Horace's use of 
noster for * myself.' 

Casinay 136, Geppert (2. 3. 22). 

Cleostrata addresses her perfumed roving husband 
thus, according to the MSS. : — 

f Nihili cana culex vix teneor quin quae decent te dicam. 

We might read — 

Nihili cucule 1 vix teneor quin quae decent te dicam ! 

As Ussing remarks, on Asinaria 914, the term cuculus 
was applied to those qui vagos amores sectantur. Some 
might like to bring in cane^ on account of that line in the 
Asinaria^ Cano capite te cuculum voxor ex lusiris rapity but 
the line will not hold it. The loss of the first cu in cucule 
was the fons et origo of the whole corruption and subse- 
quent interpolation. Such an anapaest as teneor does not 
seem to have been absolutely prohibited in the fourth foot : 
cf. As. 575, where continuty according to the MSS., ends 
the first member of the septenarius. 

BOVES LUCAE. 

In the Castna the ill-used wife Cleostrata, seeing 
through the design of her husband in marrying her maid 
Casina to his country steward Olympic, pretends to give 
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her consent to the marriage^ but in reality dresses up 
Olympio's rival Chalinus as the bride. The pretended 
bride, hidden under a veil, behaves with great roughness — 
so roughly as to cause Stalino to exclaim (704, Geppert) : 

* She has trod on my foot like an elephant ' ; plantam instu 
tit qkiasi Luca bos! All MSS., save A, give quasi tocabo ; 
hence the nonsensical vulgate quasi jocabor. 

This beautiful reading would certainly have been dis- 
covered by conjecture, though perhaps not for some years. 
Of what a prize has Cardinal Mai's discovery robbed the 
emendator ! As Geppert's edition is not in the hands of 
everybody, I may be pardoned for mentioning this read- 
ing here. 

CurculiOy 212 (i. 3. 56). 

Phaed. Quando ego te videbo ? Plan. Em istoc verbo vindictam 

para: 
Si amas erne : ne rogites. 

Ussing obelizes isfoc verbo, unnecessarily, perhaps. I ex- 
plain the words isfoc verbo vindictam para thus : * give that 
expression its freedom,' i. e, never say again * when shall I 
see you.' Istoc may be an old dative, and Planesium tells 
Phaedromus he may dismiss such a question for ever, at 
the same time that he buys and manumits her. Verbum 
generally in Plautus means, not * a word,' but * a sentence,' 

* saying.' It is used thus in an equally forcible construc- 
tion in the following passage : — 

Stichus, 183-195 (i. 3-30-41). 

Oratio una interiit hominum pessime, 

Atque optuma hercle meo animo et scitissuma, 

Qua ante utebantur : ' veni illo ad cenam : sic face : 

Promitte vero : ne gravare ; est commodum ? 

Volo inquam fieri : non amittam quin eas ' : 

Nunc reppererunt jam ei verba vicarium 

Nihili quidem hercle verbum id ac vilissumum : 
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* Vocem te ad cenam, nisi egomet cenem foris/ 

Et hercU verbo lumbos diffracios velim^ 

fNi vere perierit si cenassit domi. 

Haec veriKL subigunt me uti mores barbaros 

Discam, atque ut faciam praeconis conpendium 

Itaque auctionem faciam, ipse ut venditem. 

If a person can say he would like the back of a saying 
to be broken, a person can surely say ' give freedom to a 
saying.' The obelized verse of the passage from the 
Sttchus is corrupt. The best MSS. (perhaps including A) 
give it as above. The clue to a seemingly probable emen- 
dation is to be gathered from observing that a second 
saying is embodied in the corrupt line. This is shown by 
verba following, in the plural, the singular having been 
used before. Two excuses seem to be made. This con- 
clusion seems enforced also by the parallel passage in the 
Rudens^ ad fin. : — 

Sequimini intra : spectatores, vos quoque ad cenam vocem, 
Ni daturas nihil sim, neque sit quidquam pollucti domi, 
Nivt adeo vocatos credam vos esse ad cenam foras. 

The first excuse is there and here introduced by Ni; a 
second by Nive. This second excuse was one which the 
stingy man would have used in case he dined at home — 

• Nive IRE perierit,' — si cenassit domi. 
' I would ask you to dinner/ says the inhospitable man, 
'if I were not engaged out myself, or if (supposing he 
dines at home) <it would not be not worth your while 
coming.' So eas^ supra. Hence the parasite goes on to 
complain of haec verba^ not hoc verbum. 

EpidicuSy 349 [3. 2. 13]. 

Strat. Nam quid ita? Epid. Quia tuum patrem faciam 

tparenticidam. 
Sirat. Quid istuc est verbi ? Epid, Nihil moror Vetera et 

volgata verba. 
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We must, in the first place, covr^ct faciam to feci janiy 
because Epidicus is glorying in the swindle he has already 
committed on the father of Stratippocles. Then for pa- 
renttcidam we may read panticidam = panticicidamy from 
panticeSy * the bowels/ to which Epidicus likens the purse 
of the old man. There are several references of this sort 
in the play. Cf 508 : Meum exenteravit Epidicus marsup- 
pium. 186: Acutum cultrum habeo senis qui exenterem 
marsuppium. 

Curculioy 317 [2. 3. 38]. 

Perii, prospicio param : 
Os amarum habeo dentes plenos lippiunt fauces fame. 

As it is likely some may be carried away by Biichelers' 
specious conjecture gramaruniy I wish to point out that os 
amarum is established beyond a doubt by Celsus, i. 3 : si 
etiam os amarum esty vel oculi caliganty aut venter perturha- 
tury and ibid, aut sonant aures aut madent oculty aut os ama- 
rum est: probably similar passages occur. Ussing has in 
all probability restored the hand of Plautus by writing os 
amarum habeo dentes fle7ity or perhaps y?^«^ dentes. 

The dative mi has fallen out in the following passages 
after m and before i : — 

AmphitruOy 917. 
Da mihi banc veniam, mi ignosce irata ne sies. 

Mercatory 818. 
Limen superum mi infemmque salve, simul autem vale. 

StichuSy 195. 
Itaque auctionem faciam mi ipse ut venditem (p. 57, supra). 

Mostellariay 18 [i. i. 18]. 

Cis hercle paucas tempestates, Tranio, 
Augebis ruri numerum genus ferratile. 

Possibly we should here read innumerumy 'you will 
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add one to the countless Chain-band race.' i fell out after 
i; n before n. Cf. Mart, 9. 23. 4 : Et sonet innumera cam- 
pede Tuscus ager. 

Most. 187 [1 3. 35]. 

Di deaeque omnes me pessumis exemplis interficiant 
Nisi ego illam anum interfecero siti fameque atque algu, 

I quote these lines for the purpose of showing the con- 
firmation they afford of Mr. Margoliouth's felicitous emen- 
dation oi Agam, 162 1, where he writes Sc<r/ioc Si koI to piiyo^ 
q1 t€ v^otiScc Suae ScSa<nc€cv l^oxwraran (/ityoc for yiipac)- 
Fames is often joined with algus^ thus.] 



JI/<7jA 215 [i. 3. 63]. 
Eundem animum oportet nunc mihi esse, gratum ut inpetravi. 

* Oratio dura minimeque Plauthia,' Ussing. For grattim 
read oratum^ * my petition' ^optatum, Cf. Ter. Hec. 3. 3. 25 : 
cum orata ejus reminiscor. Ibid. 4. i. 60 : orata nostra. 



Most. 458 [2. 2. 37]. 

T. Aedis ne adtigatis. Tangite 
Vos tquoque terram. Th. Obsecro hercle quin feloquere. 
T. Quia septem menses sunt, quom in hasce aedis pedem 
Nemo intro tetulit, seme! ut emigravimus. 

We may here read — 

Tangite 

Vos quisque terram. Th. Obsecro hercle, quor ita ? 

eloquere arose from a fusion of -cle and quor. Compare 
Bacch. 251 : Quid ita^ obsecro hercle. 
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Most 6i6 [3. I. 94]. 

Tran. Huic enim debet Philolaches 
Paulum. Theo. Quantillum ? Tran. Quasi quadraginta minas. 
Ne sane id multum censeas. Danista. Paulum id quidem est. 
Theo. Adeo etiam argenti faenus fcredit audio. 
Tran. Die te daturam, ut abeat. 

Paulum id quidem est probably belongs to Theopropides, 
ironicej as Ussing suggests. The third line, however, cer- 
tainly is a reminder on the part of the Danista respecting 
the interest owing, except audio^ which again belongs to 
Theopropides. We should read the passage thus : — 

Theo. Paulum id quidem est. 
Dan. Adeo etiam argenti faenus cedii. Theo. Audio. 
Tran. Die te daturum, ut abeat. 

Adeo cedit = eo accedit^ * falls to be added thereto.' 
There is some scepticism and sarcasm expressed by this 
simple audio : its usage thus is too frequent to need illus- 
tration. 

Most 836 [3. 2. 165]. 

Theopropides is afraid of the dog in the hall. Tranio 
tries to reassure him by telling him it is as quiet as — 
what ? 

Tarn placidast quam . . a qua . uis . ire intro audacter licet. 

So B, at first hand, which, I think, represents the true 
reading here more nearly than C, which has quam feta. 
Now placida was a common epithet for sheep : Ov. Met 
13. 927, and Terence, Adelph. 4. i. 18, has cum fervit 
maxime tarn placidum qtiam ovem reddo. I therefore sug- 
gest that the line may have run, either : 

Tarn placidast quanu/ agna quaevis : eire intro audacter licet ; 
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a conjecture made^independently by Dr. Ingram : or 
Tarn placidast quanu/ qua^ri^ ^vis. Vise : ire intro audacter licet. 
And avis must be restored in another passage : 

Persa^ 173 [2. i. 6]. 

Nam equidem te jam sector quintumhunc annum: interea jam credo, 
tQuis si in ludum iret, potuisset fieri ut probe litteras sciret. 

We must read ovis for QVis : * If a sheep had been at 
school as long it would be a scholar/ For the stupidity of 
the sheep, see Propert. 2. 16. 8 : Et stolidum plena vellere 
carpepecus. The vulgate gives cucus^ * a daw/ 

Iba has fallen out after reddiba in Men. 1019 [5. 7. 13] : 

Salvom tibi ut mihi dedisti reddibo. Iho : hie me mane. 

PaenuluSy 268 (i. 2. 61). 

Monstrum mulieris ! tantilla tanta verba funditat, 
Quoius ego nebulae cyatho septem noctes non emam. 

Ussing has for the first time rightly explained the 
second line : quaius nebulae go together ; the girl is com- 
pared to a mist — a slight creature. So 345 infra^ she is 
said to be nimbata et nugae merae. The only alteration 
then necessary is to read nebulai or cyalha una with 
Ussing. Seeing that the ordinary translation, ^ a glass of 
fog/ could not be intended, I proposed Neabulae lately, 
taking her for a cupa who gave short measure at her bar, 
comparing Ar. Plut, 436, which conjecture I now revoke. 

Paenulus^ 810 (3. 6. i6j. 

Verum ita sunt . . . isti nostri divites : 
Si quid benefacias, levior pluma est gratia ; 
Si quid peccatum est, plumbeas iras gerunt. 
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Omnes is inserted by the edd. before tsiu I do not see 
how omnes could have fallen out here ; but I do see how 
either morati or animati^ one of which words is the true 
reading", could have fallen out, namely, from the copyist's 
eye catching the ti oiistu Cf. True, i. 2. 5. (103) : — 

Ita nunc sunt adulescentes morati : quippe 

Ut semel adveniunt ad scorta congerrones, * 

Consulta sunt consilia, quando intro advenenint ad nos. 

And Asinaria 2. 3. 10 (387) : — 

Ita haec morata januast : extemplo janitorem 
Clamat procul si quern videt ire ad se calcitronem. 

There are not such good parallels for animatu 



PseudoluSy 349 [i. 3. 114]. 

Cal. Eho, Pseudole, 
I, gladium adfer. Pseud. Quid opus gladio ? 

Cal. Qui hunc occidam atque me. 
Pseud. Quin tu te occidis potius ? nam hunc jam fames Occident. 

It has been pointed out that Calidorus cannot have 
spoken of killing himself, as otherwise Pseudolus would 
not have said, *quin tu te occidis potius?' And B comes 
to our assistance ; for instead of occidam it has occidar^ one 
of those finger-posts which an honest MS. often erects on 
the road between the original reading and total corrup- 
tion : whence we may readily conjecture that ULCISCAR is 
the true reading, especially as hunc precedes. Cf. Men. 460 
[3* 2. 7], where uUus is used with a zeugma, not quite the 
same as this, but still so like it as to prove the truth of 
this conjecture : 

Non hercle is sum, qui sum, ni hanc injuriam 
Meque uUus pulchre fuero. 
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The passage just corrected may give some light to- 
wards restoring a very corrupt place in 

Menaechmt\ 422 [2. 3. 78]. 

Men. Eho, Messenio, hue accede. Mes. Quid negpti est 7 

Men. fSussciri. 
Mess. Quid eo opust ? Men. Opus est fscio ut me dicas. 

Mess. Tanto nequior. 

Menaechmus, elated at receiving a strange lady's invi- 
tation, here, I think, tells his slave in exaggerated lan- 
guage that he feels himself a god, a Jupiter, and bids him 
bring incense to sacrifice to him. 

Men. Tus fir, if 
Mess. Quid eo opast ? Men. O^MatJovem ut me dicas. 

The cases of Juppiter are peculiarly liable to corrup- 
tion: toue is a strange word (see Hermathenay vol. iv. 
p. 449) : here it borrows sc from st preceding, and loses ue 
before uL It is quite plain that in the corruption stissctri 
there are three things — (i) the imperative *go'; (2) the 
imperative * bring'; (3) the thing to be brought. 

The passage from the Pseudoltcs shows that a parti- 
cular thing is sent for, and that such an emendation as 
Ussing's substlij *jump for joy,* is wrong. 



PseudoluSy 714 (2. 4. 20). 

Calid. Utrumque salve. Sed quid actum est? Pseud. Quid 

times } 
Calid. Attuli hunc. 

It is quite clear that aituli hunc is no answer to the 
question of the MSS., quid times ? but to a question * who is 
that with you ?' We must read either quist comes? or gui 
tu homo es 1 addressed to the third party, Charinus. 
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Obnoxius. 

This adjective occurs in two passages of Plautus where 
it is decidedly difficult to explain. By placing them to- 
gether we may arrive at the right meaning. Epidtcus 
(5. 2. 29 : 693) is being handcuffed — 

Per. Cede manus igitur. £pid. Morantur nihil. Atque arte 

conliga. 
Nihil volunt ohnoxiae esse. Per. Facto opere arbitramino. 

The other passage is Stichus 497 (3. 2. 41), where the para- 
site exclaims — 

Perii hercle vero plane, nihil obnoxte. 

The meaning of the word is nearly the same in both these 
passages. Obnoxttcs may well be * liable to fault-finding/ 
'open to censure.* Epidicus says he wants his hands 
bound in such a way that there will be no doubt about 
his being secure — in a way with which no fault can be 
found. Gelasimus says he is undone so completely, so 
thoroughly, that no fault can be found with the thorough- 
ness of his undoing. Translate in both cases — *pasl all 
question' Gellius (7. 17) describes a discussion he had 
with a foolish grammaticus respecting the meaning of ob- 
noxitcsj and cites the passage from the Stichus^ but throws 
no light on its meaning. 



Plautus and Propertius. 

The connexion between these two Umbrian poets is 
very noticeable. Many passages in Propertius seem 
directly imitated from Plautus, and some of the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the former may be accounted for 
by his Umbrian origin. 
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To make out a list of these non hujus est otii ; but I 
will make use of the points of resemblance in these two 
poets to say a word here about a vexed passage in Pro- 
pertius, 3. 7. 43, seqq. : 

Quod si contentus patrios bove verteret agros, 
Verbaque duxisset pondus habere mea, 

Viveret ante sues dulcis conviva Penates, 
Pauper : at in terra nil ubi flere potest ? 

The fourth line, the disputed one, should thus be punc- 
tuated, and the MSS. need not be changed at all : ' With 
small means I grant ; but where on this earth is it possible 
to have no cause for complaint ? ' Nearly so I wrote in 
Hermathena^ vol. iv., p. 61, but I then gave the more 
usual terris and potes. But Plautus uses terra (as Bacch. 
1 169 : senex opttime quantumst in terra); and he often uses 
potest impersonally. But the passage which convinces me 
of the correctness of the MS. reading is True. 415 (2. 4. 64): 

Ubi sine labore res geri pulcre potest ? 

On vs. 2. 3. 13 of the Trticulentus I wish to make a slight 
improvement in an emendation I proposed, Hermathena^ 
iv., p. 254 — the line Quae tibimille passuum peperit moram 
should be altered, not to Vae tibi mi mille possum peperisti 
maram^ but to 

Vae tibi ! mi mille passum pepermt moram : 
pepererit = pariet in Plautine syntax, * it will produce ' 

' DiERECTUS. 

This word, the meaning, derivation, and even scansion 
of which is disputed, may well be called the crux philolo^ 
gorum^ as Ussing terms it. It occurs thirteen times in 
Plautus, and it is cited from Varro once by Nonius. The 
following are the passages where it is found in Plautus, 

VOL. V. F 
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the MSS. reading being given in every case as far as is 
material : — 

Bacch, 4. I. 8 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
Recede hinc dierecte. Ut pulsat propudium. 
(2). Cas, I. I. 5 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
Abi nis abi dierectus tuam in provinciam. 

(3). Capt 3. 4. 103 [Troch. Sept.]. 
Quin quiescis ? i dierectum cor meum ac suspende te. 

(4). Cure, 2. I. 26 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
Lien dierectust. Ambula : id lieni optumum et. 

(5). Merc, I. 2. 72 [Troch. Sept.]. 
In hinc (hoc B) dierectus, nugare in re capitali mea. 

(6)» Men. 2. 3. 87 [Troch. Sept.] 
Ducit lembum dierectum navis praedatoria. 

(7). Merc. 4. 4, 16 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
Abin dierectus. Haud malast. At tu malus. 

(8). Most I. I. 8 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
Abi rus ; abi dierecte ; abscede ab janua. 

(9). Most 3. 2. 163 [Troch. Sept.]. 
St, abi canis. St, abi dierecta. St, abin hinc in malam crucem. 

(10). Poen. I. I. 32 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
Abi dierectus. Die mihi vero serio. 

(11). Poen. I. 2. 134 [Troch. Sept.], 
Bellule hercle. I dierecte in maximam malam crucem. 

(12). Rud. 4. 14. 126 [Troch. Sept.]. 
Sucula. Quin tu i dierecta cum sucula cum porculis. 

(13). Trtn. 2. 4. 56 [Iamb. Trim.]. 
A. Abin hinc dierecte. B. Si hercle ire occipiam votes. 
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To these, to make the list complete, must be added the 
passage cited by Nonius from Varro — Nonius, p. 49 :— 
Dierecti dicti crucifixi, quasi ad diem erecti. Varro, Eu' 
menidibus : 

(14). [Iamb. Sept.]. 
Apage in dierectum a dome nostra istam insanitatem. 

On passage 13 Brix says that dierectus is always three 
syllables : one of the most extraordinary statements ever 
made. The word is usually marked dierectus in our modern 
dictionaries ; but it is, I think, quite certain that the only 
true measure of the word was dierectus^ as the editor of 
Forcellini corrects him. This is the only scansion*which 
will suit passage (i), [vjheve propudtum is the true scansion, 
not propudium) ; passage (5) ; passage (6) ; and which suits 
all the passages very much better than the other scansion, 
with the sole exception of (13); but in this passage htnc 
can easily be left out, or, what is more likely, abtn should 
be abiy in which case ab* htnc di is a regular Plautine 
anapaest. To sum up: — 

(1). Dierectus only possible scansion. 

{2). Both dierectus and dierectus possible. In either case 
* tuam* is monosyllable. 

(3). Both possible. With dierectus ^tneum' is monosyl- 
lable. 

(4). Both possible. But with dierectus * lieni' only has 
synizesis : with dierectus both lien and lieni have sy nizesis, 
as the word always has in Plautus : — 

Cure. 2. I. 5. 
Nam jam quasi zona liene cinctus ambulo. 

Cure. 2. I. 21. 
Sed quid tibist ? lien enecat, renes dolent. 

• Cos. 2. 6. 62. 
Peril 1 cor lienosum opinor, habeo : jamdudum salit. 

{5). Dierectus only possible. [In = Isne^ * be off.') 
(6). Dierectus only possible. 
F 2 
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(7). Both possible. 

(8J. Both possible. 

(9). Both possible. 

(10). Both possible. 

(11). Dlerechis only possible, without supposing a vio- 
lent hiatus. 

(12). Dierecttis only possible, without violent hiatus. 

(13). Dterectus only possible if reading is sound. 

(14). Dterectus impossible without violent hiatus. 

The case for dterectus is even stronger than I have 
stated it ; ioxabi\s very much oftener a pyrrhic than it is an 
iambus in Plautus, save, of course, at the end of a line. 
This would give to dterectus passages (2), (7), (8), (9), (10). 
I do not think any reader of the above passages will hold 
that dterectus was ever the metrical value of the word ; 
much less will assent to Brix's remark, *dass das Wort 
durch Synizese stets dreisilbig ist.' 

So far I have only attempted to prove that dierecttcs is 
always of four syllables, and that the first syllable is long. 
This is, I think, proved. A short second syllable would 
suit all the passages as well as a long one, save (3) and 
(14). These, if the reading be sound, as it apparently is, 
prove that the second syllable is long also. 

As to the etymology and meaning of the word, I have 
nothing to add to what has been said by others. 

A. PALMER. 

February 7, 1884. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

In the above Article I have several times said dterectus was the only possible 
scansion, where dterectus would he possible ; but I did not conceive that anyone held 
this view. I was arguing against a trisyllabic theory. But I see that Hermann, 
in his preface to the Bacchides, says that dterectus begins with an anapaest. This 
view is refuted by passages (i), (6), (7), (14), quoted above ; and although the 
other passages are not absolutely incompatible with it, anyone whose ear is 
practised in Plautine scansion will feel that the theory of a long first syllable is 
infinitely preferable even in those passages. — ^A. P. 
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PROFESSOR SAYCE ON THE IONIC OF HOMER 
AND HERODOTUS. 

BOOKS like Professor Sayce's Herodotus must give 
us pause. The sincere lover of truth will welcome 
with open arms discoveries of any and every kind. What- 
ever is true is truth, and truth must fit in somewhere in 
the grand whole. Our stock in hand may be modified by 
the new article, but it cannot be nullified, unless always it 
is hypothesis, u e. not truth at all. But, in general, the 
discoverer or expounder, as the case may be, not only puts 
on his very new wine in very new bottles, but exhorts us 
to get rid of our old, telling us that the mellow vintage 
dating fi-om Consul Manlius is very poor trash indeed. As 
Cromwell said. Let it out. And the latest idea is, that 
everything Greek is very much overrated, except, perhaps, 
art. 

The note struck by Mr. Sayce and Mr. Mahafiy, 

ot 3* 3ip ia-aof StSv/AOi, 

has passed into the press. A writer in the Graphic exults 
over the vulgarity introduced in the recent representation 
of the Birds J because it illustrates the want of gentleman- 
liness amongst the Greeks ; 

* O loss of one in heaven to judge of wise.' 

Surely Plato's dialogues are courteous in spirit, and con- 
trast favourably with the tone of English controversy, 
whether Cavalier, or Tory under the Regency. I do not 
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believe that either Plato or Aristotle would, under any 
circumstances, have used the language in which Christo- 
pher North speaks of Macaulay. And certain members of 
every University — English, Scotch and Irish — Wales has 
not had time to furnish its quota of iypoiKia — would be 
much improved by the practice of Aristotle's hints on 
manners given in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

But the question is not one of manners. The question 
is, Whence comes the mental furniture of every educated 
European and American i From Greece, and the Old and 
New Testaments. That is to say, our ideas are partly 
Hellenic, partly Shemitic. If anyone will turn to Josephus, 
WdrSf II. viii., he will see that, at the coming of Christ, 
the Pharisee and Sadducee exactly corresponded to the 
Stoic and the Epicurean. Many of the ethical elements of 
the gospels are taken from tradition, and whence came the 
ethical in Jewish tradition ? Not certainly from the Law, 
though there is some of it in the Prophets, but in them it 
is Jewish first, and ethical afterwards. The ethical ele- 
ment — morality between man and man — came mainly from 
Alexandria, where Jew and Greek met — the bond of union 
being the Genesis of the Attic Moses — the Timaeus of 
Plato. On the other hand, the theistic and theocratic 
element in us is mainly Shemitic. But the rest is Greek — 
poetry, drama, history, oratory, art. And to take the last 
first, the balance of faculties is Greek. No Greek was a 
mere aesthete. The nearest approach to our modern an- 
drogyne was the Sybarite — the inhabitant of a remote 
colonial town. I do not believe that any Greek would 
ever have preferred a masterpiece of Phidias to a book 
of the Ih'ad. What of our drama ? More's Utopia and 
Shakespeare himself show that Seneca and Plautus were 
the types of Tragedy and Comedy. This is hardly worth 
mention, were not the miracle plays held up as the origin 
of our drama. Had the Persians won Marathon, Greece 
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would, as a Persian satrapy, never have risen to the pre- 
Persian position of Ionia. Ionia was fertile in poetry, 
history, and philosophy, but the satrap and his tax- 
collectors changed all that. There is nothing to show 
that the Celt or the German would ever by themselves 
have advanced beyond the condition described by Caesar 
and Tacitus. In a word, without Greece, Europe would 
not have been even a China; and its history, as far as 
Celts and Germans are concerned, might have been sum- 
med up in three words — a talk, a drink, and a fight. 
These, in place of being the relaxations, would have been 
the Whole Duty of Man. 

Now archaeology and philology show that Greece is 
not a phoenix ; it is not surrounded by a Chinese wall : in 
the chain of antecedence and consequence, it is connected 
with what goes before and after. This may be, and is, 
quite true, but it does not touch the point on which the 
classical scholar insists that the Greeks are so different 
in degree, that they differ in kind from their surround- 
ings. 

Philology has shown us in part the meaning of the 
Greek inflexions: it has also in most cases shown the 
meaning of the root ; but it has also shown us our igno- 
rance. It has shown us that we have not materials for the 
elucidation of all the words in Homer. That is to say, a 
comparison of all the passages in which a particular word 
occurs will not in all cases give us its true sense. At the 
same time, we are not at all worse off in this respect than 
-^Eschylus, Thucydides, or Plato ; and in many respects* 
we have more accurate knowledge of Homer than they 
possibly could have had. In historic times. Homer always 
was what Homer will always be — the most vivid of writers, 
the general sense clear ; but embedded in the clear medium 
we find mysterious products, the meaning of which we can 
partly guess, but cannot know. 
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We hear a great deal of the infallibility of inscriptions. 
Mr. Sayce considers that they would certainly be com- 
posed in as careful a style as the work of a literary man, 
Herod. Introduc. xxxviii. Why so ? The Greek magis- 
trates were mostly annual : the inscriptions were short, 
and granting, for argument sake, that the egotism of a 
Greek official was even as g^eat as that of a Lord-mayor, 
he could hardly have as much experience in composing 
inscriptions as Herodotus had in his nine books. Mr. 
Sayce refers in support of his case to the language of 
Acts of Parliament and of the Courts. Non venisse volet. 
If there is anything to mar the unclouded serene of 
the legal mind, it is the language of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the dicta of eminent judges. In fact, the very 
thing that Mr. Sayce says could not occur in a public 
document, the plural for the singular, is found in an Act 
of Parliament ; * The Universities of London.' And the 
next time he is in Dublin I should suggest a look at the 
inscription^ on the statue of George II. in Stephen's- 
greeh. 

Again, there is nothing to show that the literary lan- 
guage was the same as that of the inscriptions. Tenny- 
son's Maud requires more words than her settlements 
would in Lincoln's Inn. And we know that the Athenian 

^ GEOROIO SECUNDO 

MAGNA BRITANIA FRANCIJE 

BT HIBERNIA 

REGI 

FORTI ET REIPUBLICA 

MAXIME FIDELI 

PATRIIS VIRTUTIBUS 

PATRONI SECUIO 

S. P. Q. D. 

A. D. I 758. 

THOMAS MEAD . PRATORB URBAN* 

MICHAEL SWENY . VICE-COMITIBUS 

WILLIAM FORBES. 
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inscriptions used one alphabet^ while Euripides used ano- 
ther. The well-known passage from the Theseus proves 
that the poet had our sigfns for eta and epsiton^ while 
epstlon in the inscriptions stood for both. 

As to the matter of Eastern inscriptions one word must 
be said. The Great King may have been, as the Gipsy 
said of Walter Scott, * a good man/ but he certainly was 

• an aufu' leear.' If a member of the Alpine Club related 
how he went up the Matterhorn on a bicycle, the statement 
would be remarkable. Shalmaneser is more privileged: 

* Trackless paths and difficult mountains, which, like the 
point of an iron sword, stood pointed to the sky, on wheels 
of iron and brass I penetrated,' quoted in Cheyne's Isaiah^ 
i. 209. Sennacherib, too, talks in Ercles' vein : Isaiah^ 
xxxvii. 24, 25. So that it seems rather hard to denounce 
Herodotus for want of veracity on the strength of an 
Oriental inscription. 

In one respect, the position of the archaeologist is 
natural. He wishes for facts, and people are getting 
weary of the resplitting of chopped straw by the classicist. 
Messrs. Verrall and Margoliouth are threatening to re- 
write all the Greek authors. I regret to say there is too 
much truth in Dr. Congreve's remarks on the effects of the 
pure classical system : Aristotle's Politics^ p. 524. He 
who reads the great ancients for themselves wishes to feel 
the influence of the antique, like the traveller face to face 
with the solitary presence of the Apollo. But this is not 
allowed him. Momus criticizes the slipper of Aphrodite, 
and the jabber of Thersites jars upon sorrowful admira- 
tion for the Amazon lying dead and beautiful amid the 
carnage [Q. Sntyrn. I. 718, sqq,) 

To show that Homer is not such a very fine thing after 
all is the task of the iconoclast. Mr. Sayce tells us that 
*the most certain and important evidence to which we can 
appeal is the language of the poems': Mahaffy's Greek 
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Literature^ i. p. 403. *A close examination of the lan- 
guage of Homer shows that it is a mosaic, in which words 
belonging to different ages and three diflFerent dialects — 
uiEolic, Ionic, and Attic — are mixed together in such a 
way as to prove it to be an artificial dialect, never really 
spoken by the people, but slowly elaborated by successive 
generations of poets for the needs of Epic compositions. 
In its present form it cannot be earlier than the seventh 
century before the Christian era— the age, in fact, to 
which Euphorion and Theopompus assigned Homer': ^'3., 
p. 494. 

It will be observed that these assertions are inferences 
from certain facts or phenomena of the Homeric language. 
If, thenj these same facts are consistent with other infe- 
rences, it is obvious that Mr. Sayce's specific conclusions 
are no longer binding. Accepting his facts, I deny his 
conclusions. His certainty is cut down to bare possibility, 
to be overridden by a stronger. 

The following may be premised : — 

I. The Iliad is not a creation ex nihilo ; but it is the 
first thing we have. The first, because anyone comparing 
the Iliad with the Odyssey will see that the latter was not 
prior. One instance is enough, for example's sake : 



is evidently the archetype of 
and of 



Z. 392» 



A. 352 ; 



*• 352. 



This struck me the very first time I read the Odyssey, and 
years afterwards I was rejoiced to see that Cobet makes 
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the same remark.* We may take for granted that the Iliad 
is the first product of Greek poesy we have : 

Minerva, from the Thunderer's brow. 

2. Greek metre is not ex nihilo. I mean by metre that 
which, as far as I know, is peculiar to the Greeks, viz. the 
principle that a long syllable is £/<ri}/tioc; that is to say, 
equal to two short syllables. In every language there 
must be a natural long and short : rasped clasp takes longer 
to say than bad hat ; but, as far as I know, the equality of 
one long and two short is peculiar to the Greeks. Latin 
poetry was from the time of Ennius as much an imitation 
as it is at an examination in the present day. But it can- 
not be believed for a moment that a poet started with the 
entirely new principle that he would compose in verse 
of six feet, the metre of each foot being rerpaaitiuoy. In 
other words, I believe that the hexameter may have ad- 
mitted in its infancy and youth trochees in the four first 
places, as it always did in the sixth. This would vindicate 
from modernism such lines as 

iXtbv irpoirdpoi$€y 

O. 66, 
for which Ahrens proposes 

IXu>o ir^. 

Mr. Sayce accepts Ahrens' conjecture as certainty, and 
stamps it as Middle Ionic. Of this more anon. 

The Epic was probably sung to a stringed instrument, 
and the twanging of the string would slur over the diffe- 
rence between a trochee and a spondee ; and a pause, as 
in Shakespeare, would mend the prosody. 

^ I am warned that Sengebusch will have hitherto inferred priority from the 
not have any choristic arguments : this comparison of two documents, 
is a pity, for examiners and experts 
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3. People may talk prose without knowing it, but the 
primitive Greeks could hardly have conversed in hexameters 
of * twenty-four times/ The poet, accordingly, would in 
some cases alter the common language for metrical purposes 
on some principle which appeared to him sound, but which 
more thorough investigation might reject as false analogy. 
This Virgil has undoubtedly done. But anyone who turns 
to the prosody in Mr. Monro's Homeric Grammar will see 
the precision of the Homeric prosody. A vowel before a 
mute and liquid is shortened only in certain words, and 
the tendency to shorten is stronger in the Odyssey ; and 
this is, I assert, beyond the range of any imitator. It 
seems plainly a reflex of living speech which was begin* 
ning to shorten the vowels in some words. But the critics 
assume that the poems, to be genuine, must have been 
composed in the golden age of Greek, when pure syntax 
and pure prosody governed innocent man, and the dark 
and evil days of transition and false analogy were all to 
come. I have no hesitation in asserting that no such 
grammatical Eden ever has existed on earth, and I hope 
it never will. But if this be so, what becomes of Mr. 
Sayce's general proposition, *that the language of the 
poems is an artificial one, a sort of curious mosaic, in 
which archaisms and modernisms, fragments of ^olic, 
Attic, and Ionic, are embedded side by side ?' Mahaffyy 
i. p. 512. If the Iliad is in hexameters it must be more 
or less artificial, but it need not be a mosaic. * 

Before discussing Professor Sayce's several points, one 
remark must be made. Professor Mahaffy's Greek Lilera- 
ture is a hand-book for the classical student, and contains 
much valuable information, which it would be hard to find 
collected elsewhere. On two points. Professor Mahafly 
has deserved well of Homeric Controversy ; first, by point- 
ing out that the real question as to writing was, whether 
the author wrote, and not whether his audience read, just 
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as in the present day the majority of playgoers never read 
a play at all. Second, that an objector is not bound to 
produce any creed of his own to replace the one he de- 
molishes. So far, so good ; but most people reading the 
appendix, would imagine that it is mainly due to Professor 
Sayce, whereas the same view is stated much more tem- 
perately in Curtius. Curtius thus describes the Homeric 
dialect : * This dialect is the product of a conventional 
minstrel-usage which preserved a number of very old 
forms, and sounds regarded as in process of extinction ; 
and in this very way the dialect obtained that character of 
variety, that luxuriance of forms, and elasticity of rule, 
which, though almost inconceivable in a language actually 
spoken, offered immense advantages to the minstrel in the 
construction of his verse ': Elucidations j 2nd ed., p. 48 ; cf. 
Gr. ELy vol. ii. p. 354. Curtius' statement is decidedly pre- 
ferable in tone to that of Professor Sayce, who calls the 
dialect a mosaic, and to that of Fick, who styles it a 
'mish-mash.' Whether the latter word is trans-Oxanian 
or from the shores of the Baltic — the newest home of the 
Aryan race — is not for me to decide. 

To take Professor Sayce's points in order: — 

I. The digamma. — 'A form like aKcuv, instead of the 
older aF/ic<uv, could not have come into existence until all 
recollection of the digamma had disappeared,' Mahaffy^ 
p. 493. Why not ? Professor Sayce tells us the digamma 
survived in some places longer than in others ; that it was 
in common use in Olympia, that it was written in Boeotia 
up to the third century B. c, and that it lasted in Cyprus 
up to the fourth century B. C. It was originally a fragile 
sound. If not, why did it not survive ? If, then, it had 
various periods in various places, and if it was in various 
stages of decline at the same time, why could not aKtav and 
oF^ic«tfi/ have existed side by side in the poetical language 
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of the Ionian bards ? Every Ionian town could not, like 
Warren, have kept a poet. The poet would in all proba- 
bility have gone, like the troubadour, from place to place, 
and found the digamma in various stages of decay. With 
all our advancement, few scholars, few philologists, have 
as just a view of the nature of language as Horace ; 

Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit aetas, 
£t juvenum ritu florent mode nata vigentque. 

If Horace were a philologist, he would have compared 
language at any given moment to a row of cast-iron 
railings of the same pattern. It appears that it took two 
councils of war to decide whether Abercrombie's army 
should land in gaiters or trousers. Regularity of this kind 
is not for human speech. In the Latin fragments the word 
for storeroom, which would have been heard perpetually ia 
every Roman household, penunty is found in three genders, 
and in every form of the five declensions. Again, it is 
assumed that language changes only in vast periods of 
time. This argfument overlooks the fact that there are 
concurrent stages of language, like the ripeness of the 
grapes of Alcinous. Even in the same place language 
may change rapidly, if there is no written literature. I 
have taken hkoiv and aFlicaiv as a test case, and the judg- 
ment regarding them will answer all arguments in favour 
of modernism from the degeneration of the digamma. 

2. The traces of the various dialects in the language of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. There are traces of JEoXxc and 
Attic in the two poems. There is no trace of Doric. But, 
surely, what we call Attic is a differentiation of Ionic — a 
differentiation, too, which we can trace through Herodotus, 
through the tragedians, to the unadorned beauty of the 
Old Comedy. Professor Campbell has given a list of 
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words * at once Herodotean and Tragic' This I annex, to 
show the strength of the argument : — ayiiXar^iii, a/ia^evo/uac 
— CTTOfco^evo/uai, aiAr\viro^y ov^koOcv, av9virovpylia)j air<$vi|roc» 
airorc/iocy airworoct /3iai<J«/Lioc (=» l3if»tT6g)y (ivtraivo^t yevirwpf 
yviMfaifiaxiiOf iSainOf SiaXvfjiaivofiaif SpafAni^a, Sva/jLOpipta, Svnr- 
fiop^o^y SvairsritMfCi iSMXtUy fKirayXtofiaif iXivvWf 'EAAac ^dj., 
(/f^cpi7C» iKavaairaWy i^tvpnpa^ eSoyK<$cu, IfoirraV} ciri|Xvc» iifitrrwy 
euoTOfca » eS^ifjuay evav/LijSAiirocy cv^povif, (airXovroc^ vpipoaKOWo^f 
Oe^Aarocy OioTrtapa^ *lA<ac A^j*9 itrropccvy caxvofvof, KaOv&plZw, 
KaOiTTvaZofiaiy KaXXmrtiiOf leapra, Koravrfovy fcarocicrf^ai^ KVpartag^ 
Xfifia, fi^rai^iOVy /ucrai)0<c» innrp60€Vf pi^oirapOivoQ^ /uoxAc^cni 
fiv<rap6^y vavTiXo^f vsoyapo^^ ^tvOKTOvtwy 6Soiwoplwy iSoWf 
ipaipoQy bfialftwvy ipiapa^ h^piti^ iracSoirocuc> vavwXSpo^^ irapa- 
pifxvnaKOfiai, wapnyopiw, wapOtvtvOfiait irtpiOvfjLOgy Utpaig adj., 
nirpivoQy irc/icA)'/, iroAi;irAavi}roc> ir^piKAa/eev, Trp6voogy irp6^avTO^f 
wvpoWf aiipai^opo^f aKlirwVf atvog^ <nra<rfi6^f arpartiXari^f ava- 
ire vSoiy rptfiwv adj., vTriyyvo^^ iniKTptxuify vwipa\9opaiy wnp" 
fit)Ki}C) vircprAAw, virc^irrfpocy ^pcv^pi|c» ^vAAoc» x^H'^'^^S'"' 
^tvSofjLavTi^. — *SV?/A. i. p. 88, n. These, it may be said, 
are words, not a dialect. But the Attic was the result 
of a process of selection working through intense intel- 
lectual activity. The Attic was a tendency to the selec- 
tion of the fittest word or form, and the rest were allowed 
to atrophy. Though this is so, everyone knows that 
each Attic writer has his peculiarities, both in diction 
and in gramipar ; so that even in Attic — the most exclu- 
sive of Greek modes of speech — the cast-iron uniformity 
of emendators and archaeologists was never attained. 
A fortioriy therefore, the Ionic would find room for its 
various products side by side. If the Sanskrit ^asya was 
the archetype of the genitive in -ou, it is quite possible 
that 'oco, -oo, and -ou were in circulation simultaneously 
in different parts of Ionia. -01/ would be found where the 
rapidity of circulation had caused greater wear and tear, 
and -010 would be in vogue in the Sleepy Hollows of the 
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land. The bard is scarcely to be blamed if he used that 
form which suited his metre best. -o£o has an affinity for 
the hexameter, as anyone will see who humbles himself to 
the writing of verses. I apologise for even suggesting the 
menial task. 

This assumes that the Greek alphabet of twenty-four 
letters exactly transliterates the Epic dialect. Now we 
know that in certain cases, o of the old alphabet was in- 
correctly transliterated, and so of c. We cannot, therefore, 
tell how far removed -o«o was from -o and -ov in common 
speech ; and until we can, it is idle to assume that -oio^ like 
a banished Titan, was on one side of a vast gulf, and -ov 
securely on the other. To split Ionian into old, middle, 
and new, ranged in vertical, order, like the strata of geo- 
logy or a Voltaic pile, is much the same as asserting that 
at one period there was nothing but infants, next boys, 
and finally men. 

As to the certain forms, of course there were -^olians 
in Asia. It is quite possible that the bards picked up an 
holism now and then, just as Burns uses a purely English 
word. But it is also possible that the mature Ionic and 
the mature -^olic were specializations of tendencies which 
were latent in the more primitive speech, the ^olian 
keeping nearer to, and the Ionian going further from, the 
mother dialect. Pick's translation into -^olic labours 
under the defect of leaving out any line that presents 
difficulty. Why not try iambics ? 

With regard to the digamma one thing has been pointed 
out, that the last phase of its survival is, as in Pindar, the 
prevention of hiatus. Mr. Monro points out a similar effect 
of the French A, as le hiros. A stranger will, I think, 
observe something similar in the dropping of the English 
h : *at is a different sound from at the preposition. 

3. Hiatus before words from which no consonant had been 
lost. 
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{a), iklaaro Professor Sayce takes from ilfii « t-re. Be it 
observed that Professor Sayce is bound to prove that iftaoTo 
cannot come from anything but false analogy. If it can 
come from anything else. Professor Sayce's case breaks 
down. Turning to Monro's Grammar, we find the following: 
— *Wackemagel (Bezzenberger's Beitr. iv. p. 26q) iden- 
tifies the tense with the Sanskr. aydsam, which would ap- 
pear in Greek in the form l^<Ta. He holds that the true 
Homeric form was ifioaroy and that this inaaroy written in 
the old alphabet EESATO, was misread idaaro. G. Meyer 
refers it to the root vJ, ve, which agrees remarkably in 
meaning: see Grassmann, Wb. z. R. V. 131 1, p. 304, n.' 
That archaeologists should ignore the old alphabet is 
remarkable. 

♦ 346. 

Here, again, Professor Sayce assumes as an absolute 
certainty that the root is Sanskr. drdras^ unless we adopt 
"the variant reading, vtoaAc," sic. The variant in Cur- 
tius is vcoaX^r^ and he also suggests vuaplt. Legerlotz 
takes it from FapO. Doderlein from p/cn pa^oi, see Ebeling, 
s. V. The word is SiroS tip.* and the second part may 
have been FtX, as in oeXXnc> in the sense of newly beaten^ 
down, in which case water would be probably used. At all 
events, drdras is not certain, and so Professor Sayce fails. 

4. Lengthening before single consonants. — Of this, two 
cases are worthy of attention : [a) before /u^yac ^nd its 
cognates, and fiiyapov. The vowel is lengthened about 
:200 times. If this is false analogy, as Professor Sayce 
maintains, why does not false analogy act in the case 
of other words begining \yith ^i ? This is a proof of genuine 
contemporary sound. 

(3) tfAfjiaBt occurs in Od. 17 and 18 only. There is no 
trace of a root afxaO. If this is the false analogy of modern- 
ism, how are p and a later than the rest ? The phrase in 
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each case is the same, kcik injxadiv p^ 226, and kqk efc/uaOec tr, 
362. Both difficulties can be got rid of by reading Kwci 
fiudevy and KaKd /ua0€C) the a of the neuter plural being pro- 
bably originally long. This would be an unexpected con- 
firmation of the case. If every instance of lengthening 
before a real single consonant does not admit of being ex- 
plained, we must recollect that the point contended for is, 
that at any given moment some false analogy prevails in 
a spqken language, and this, consecrated by metre, may 
generate others. Everything is against Professor Sayce^s 
view, that the epicist lengthened and shortened * at will.' 
If this were so, it is difficult to see how we have any 
prosody. 

5. OtAer dialects in the Homeric Poems. — Professor Sayce 
rightly explains Doricisms as survivals of older lonicisms 
among the conservative Dorians. Many of the ^olicisms 
may be dealt with in the same way ; and as has been sug- 
gested, vc^eXiiycp^ra and vi/fc^a may have been originally 
vocatives of invocation, just as most people make nouns 
of Hosanna and Maranatha. 

6. if{>. This Professor Sayce refers to the fem. fa = yXa^ 
atfitof and so makes it a false analogue. On the other hand, 
it may be connected with ?ecc and la, which Benfey, Christ., 
and Pott digammate, = evana; ocvi}, the ace, is given by 
Pollux as an Ionic word, vn. 204 : see Curtius, i. 398, and 
Ebeling, s. v. cJc- The Paphian £7740 = perhaps cFya, though 
the accent is against this. 

7. av Kiv is found once. * Such a compound could only 
have been formed,' says Professor Sayce, * when all sense 
of the original meaning of k^v had passed away,' Mah. 508. 
In the first place, the general assumption is not true that 
av and kIv are identical : see Monro and Ebeling, j. vv. 
Secondly, the line is 

&5 ovt' Sv k€v 'Aprf^ ovoaaiTO, 

N. 127/ 
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Here av goes closely with o\n\ and k\v marks the apodosis. 
We have 

^^p* &V /ACK ICCV. 

A. 187, €. 361, {. 259. 

In this case Sv goes with o0p\ and dv marks the apodosis. 

It would be rather subtle to imagine that the -^olians 
insisted on having certain hypotheses preserved for the- 
national icfv, while others, by way of concession, were 
abandoned to the Ionian av. The fact is, av and kIv have 
separate functions in Homer, and av only is used in nega- 
tive clauses, where the subjunctive is a future: MonrOy 
p. 266, 198-9. 

8. ir/avpec is * an -holism ' says Professor Sayce, Mah.y 
p. 508. But he tells us now *it is by no means certain 
whether the -^olic of Homer can be considered to repre- 
sent one dialect or several,' Journal of Philology ^ 1883, 
p. 36. So we come to this — Homer is a mosaic, because 
it contains ^olic, Ionic, and Attic; and the ^olic is 
again a mosaic, because it may be made up of diflFerent 
dialects, like stage Irish, ircdi/pec is * not Lesbian,' closely 
allied as it is — 

Si non alium longe jactaret odorem 
Launis erat. 

The form may have been specialised as ^olic, but it 
is really a regular shortening from the longer rcrFoi/oEc: 
vide Monro, s. v. Professor Sayce is a professor of com- 
parative philology, and as such is bound to notice what 
other philologists have said, and not merely what supports 
a foregone conclusion. Anyone can see in Curtius, G. -£., 
that the long a splits into e and Oy and afterwards into i and 
and Uy i. pp. 65-7 ; see also Professor Joh. Schmidt, quoted 
in Monro, p. 90. Any hypothesis will do to refute the 
dogmatist, who claims exclusive rights for his own view. 
But in every case Professor Sayce's views may be met by 
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the counter theories of other philologists, of at least equal 
repute, and of larger resources. 

It is clear that the rival theories of Professor Sayce 
and Professor Fick cannot both * go home'. Professor 
Pick undertakes to * restore' the original, and, like other 
restorers, leaves little but the canvas. But, according to 
Professor Fick, there was an original to be scoured and 
peeled. Professor Sayce tells us there was a mosaic, and 
undertakes to show how it was put together. The task 
appears to get rather heavy, for in his Herodotus he draws 
largely on Professor Paley. Professor Paley, however, 
refers with unction to a remark in the Athenceum^ that 
' two people are required to tell a truth— one to speak it, 
and another to understand it' — and disclaims having main- 
tained the *late authorship' of the poems, only Mate com- 
pilation,' Post'Epic Words in Horner^ i879» P- 27. Then 
Professor Paley's convert, Dr. Oberdick, maintains that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey presuppose * the full development 
of Greek poetry, and are based on the old tragedy of 
Attica,' Journ. Philology^ P« 41. Which of these is true, 
aliqui deus viderit. When George III. was told that Wolfe 
was mad, he expressed a wish that he would 'bite the 
others,' and considering the success of the Iliad and 
Odyssey^ there seems to be an opening for an enterprising 
artist in mosaics. 

With regard to the coincidences in the words of Hero- 
dotus and our Iliad and Odyssey y certain questions may be 
asked. The list may be found in Professor Sayce's Hero* 
dotuSy notey pp. xxxv.-vi. Are not these words amongst 
the most picturesque in Herodotus, recalling what Grote 
properly describes as the Homeric vivacity of the Father 
of History ? Why does not Herodotus use the mys- 
terious words like /iI/ciottcc and a^oXyc^, if they were con- 
temporary products ? Where did Herodotus get his epic 
conception and treatment of the conflict of East and 
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West ? If he had a model, it was an epic ; and if the 
Cyclic epic was another name for the tediousness of Mrs. 
Quickley, that was not the epic from which the kindred 
mind of Herodotus drew his inspiration. 

9. iXtiXtSaro. — This is ' etymologically and grammati- 
cally an impossible form ' says Professor Sayce. Curtius 
says * it goes back to a stem IXaj-, of which the present 
would take the form IXa-cn or cXa(a»y and which is to be 
recognized also in i^XoaOii, iXaaroc^' G. E., ii. 295. 

10. ^wKoi v/iroScc KuXri^ 'AXocn/8viic. — ^Anyone reading 
Professor Sayce's remarks would imagine that the deri- 
vation of aXocruSvii, « sea-child, was his. It is due to 
Hesychius, Lobeck, and Curtius. C. refers aXotriSvii to 
Amphitrite. The f^wKoi are called ic^ea, 8. 453, and if 
^MKai = af^oiKoi cogn. with ^vaaitf « <nriiiii, they would appear 
to have been some kind of spouting fish. Curtius takes 
^v<raw from aviioy S. v, 

11. New Attic Additions. — One will suffice. i^Mtnavina is 
found only in Homer and Quintus Smyrnaeus. Many 
Lucretianisms reappear only in Apuleius. Lucretius, there- 
fore, is contemporary with that author. I may remark 
that fAiyvataOai is found in K, a book for many reasons 
suspicious. This Professor Sayce fails to point cut. 

12. Verbs in -iZop, -aivw. — Mr. Mahaffy defends verbs 
in 'iZuf by MijSfJ^w. Of verbs in -atvw, Professor Sayce 
says we should expect to find them * in Theophrastus, 
rather than in old Ionic poems addressed to a popular 
audience.' Surely the poets sang in the halls of the noble 
and wealthy Greeks, and a^poiVccy and fiwpulvuv may have 
been as useful then as now. Critics assume that the Ionic 
minstrel was of the calibre of Friday after capture. 

'3- «xa. — *The root of ?x«^ could never of itself have 
passed into the meaning given to o\a \ it was only in 
combination with c£ (as in k%ix^) it was able to acquire an 
intensive or superlative sense,' Mah.^ p. 514. What does 
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Professor Sayce do with the intensive sense of i^^* either 
as [a) a verb with a participle ; or as [b) a participle with a 
verb ? Any points I have omitted can be investigated in 
Ebeling and Monro. Professor Sayce's Appendix is found 
in an authorized book. I point out the antidote. 

14. hiikov K CTTt <TrjfjLa r iOrfK€, 

K. 466. 

SUXov Professor Sayce, following Mr. Paley, makes a sub- 
stantive. Why ? Ebeling, Curtius, Legerlotz, Bollensen» 
and Brugman make it an adjective. Besides, it is scarcely 
fair to assume that K is coeval with the earliest Ih'ad. 
Similarly, few will contend that the solitary passage in 
which fiXiog occurs, 0. 271, is the genuine old Odyssey. 

15. xiptia and ttX&c are * instances of blundering,' Mah.y 
p. 513. Their vindication maybe found in Monro's Grant'- 
maty s. vv. It is somewhat singular that the School which 
is shocked by the want of refinement amongst the Greeks 
can scarcely have a sentence without * stupid,' * blunder,' 
'false,' * affected.' The untutored Greek thought that 
even the special endowments of Achilles did not carry 
with them a license for scurrility. 

16. False Tenses. — Of these I will take two types, 
7r£^£ti7(a, ;((>cf I (r/ii7(T(«i. With regard to such forms as 7re^€V7Cii, 
there is nothing to prevent them from having been 
genuine tenses which fell out of use because little called 
for, like the future indicative with Sv. It need hardly be 
pointed out that reduplication is not a sign of tense, but of 
intensity. The true perfect, as Mr. Rutherford, Phryn.y 
p. 200, has shown, denoted being in the very last stage of 
completeness ; while its later use was to make it a com- 
pleted praeterite. Hence ^ico) is, if a present perfect, 
exactly. Here I am^ in the act of completing ; and the perfect 
would be. Here I am at the end of completeness^ but not 
beyond it. So the aoristic future. The aorist as such is 
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not of past tense, except in the indicative, where its past- 
ness is due to augment. Many verbs seem never to have 
got beyond the radical or aoristic' stage. The student of 
Shemitic is familiar with the fact that the function of a 
verbal form is to describe time as completed or incom- 
plete, past, present, and future being inferred from the 
context. 

17. Surely ay7€\/iic as a genitive is known since the 
time of Buttmann : vid. Lextl.y s. v.^ and Ebeling. 

18. iAooMn, IV. 315. — The variants here are well known, 
and it is hardly enough to call it, with Professor Sayce, *a 
false resolution' of the cAoicrc of Herodotus, Mah.^ p. 516. 
Let us hear Curtius — * that forms like 6f>o(ti, bpia^^j did not, 
as a matter of fact, arise out of the contracted forms 6p<u, 
opgc* but rather, I think, midway between opobi, opaucy and 
opcii, op^c could escape no one who had an open eye to the 
history of the language': Elucidations^ p. 115. 

19. *7iii;ai^av^c is due to 9r;/3a£7cviic where alone the 
locative 9i|/3at is right ' : Mah.^ p. 516. Why so ? ywaiK = 
'^vvQKi is the stem : see Ebeling, s. v. Even if it had been 
originally 7ui;o, with an Epic lengthening, as in vn-cpii^avoc, 
there would be nothing to marvel at. aOai'aroc is certainly 
due to the metre : it commenced a foot, and its acquired 
prosody grew so inveterate that it passed into Attic. In 
this case the minstrel did vary the common language. 
Why not in other cases ? 

The logic of the archaeologist is simple : he finds some- 
thing which at once overrides omne scibile. Jack Cade's 
title was proved by the bricks in the chimney surviving to 
this day. But even where genuine antiquities have been 
discovered, as by Dr. Schliemann, Professor Jebb has shown 
triumphantly that they cannot affect the notion of Troy as 
conceived by the Greeks. In one respect Professor Jebb 
has understated his case. Strabo, in his reference to the 
AntenoridcB^ says So^oicX^c 7f>vi/ k. r. X. 70U1/ is at all 
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events^ whatever others may say. Professor Mahaffy's indeed 
is rather otiose. The point is, that the Antenoridae were 
spared, that is, the people, not the house, though, of 
course, the house would be spared in the first instance. It 
would take some time to bum Troy. Napoleon calls the 
second -^neid the work of * a college tutor, who never had 
experience of active life.' Scipio, he adds, took seventeen 
days to burn Carthage, and eleven were required to burn 
Moscow. Strabo uses the strong word a^ave<r/ioc9 the wiping 
out of Troy. He also states that Antenor got away safe, 
ir€/u«(Tw6i>fi/, 13, I, 53. Professor Jebb's point, that the play 
would have been called iv 'iX/ov aXcuorce, has been misunder- 
stood. He does not mean that the name of a play must 
repudiate the article under all circumstances, but that in 
Strabo there is no reason why the play should have the 
article, and every reason why the taking of the town should. 
irfp<T£c> too, is the word in the Cycle. So that the point is, 
Sophocles says that Antenor* escaped. 

Scholarship is scholarship still, in spite of all the 
archaeology in the world. A tendency is at work to make 
scholar and antiquarian convertible. The scholar deals 
with words and their relations; the antiquarian, like a 
miner, depends mainly on luck and chance. How Dr. 
Schliemann is a * scholar', as Professor Mahafify calls 
him, is hard to see : he has discovered various articles of 
antiquity : but he has not shown any scholarship, as far 
as I am aware. He says properly, * a stroke of a spade' 
would disprove several antiquarian theories. Is spade- 
husbandry to figure in the College Calendar ? Are the 
candidates for Classical Honors to put in a month at 
Glencree ? Are they to ride camels round the park ? 

^ The Antenorida is remarkable for could see the issue, and bring home 

the mention of a carrier-pigeon. This the good news. Attius also had an 

may explain why the chorus in the Antenorida. 
Oed, Col, wishes that, like a pigeon, it 
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Political Economy is not in repute, but one principle 
expressed a truth. Demand produces supply. The Syba- 
rite was fatigued by seeing a man working in a distant 
field, and in the same way our modern aesthete is troubled 
by the mere existence of Greek Grammar. It is more 
precious to gush than to construe. Punch has immor- 
talized another specialist of our day, 'Arry. 'Any makes 
it his end and aim to bring everything that civilized man 
admires and respects down to the level of his own nature, 
and treats *old Guys' with scant courtesy. But even on 
his holiday, 'Arry is sometimes quiet, from a wholesome 
regard — 

fllj T€V fJLtXoflVVyOV TVXS' 

THOMAS MAGUIRE. 

Feb. 29, 1884. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
Solon, ap. Dem. de Falsa Leg. 

"Ejc yap Sva-fJLCviwv Ta;(€a)S iroXv^parov darv 
Tpv\€Tai iv (TwoSoL^ roi9 dBiKova-i if>ikovs. 

N the second line of this passage Shilleto has the 
following note: — 



* " Wastes away in conflicts with those who wrong their kindred 
and friends." I conceive the dative tois oSikowtl is appropriately 
governed of the verbal crvvoSoSt as ttot/jlov icXctvois AafiScuctSanrty, 
Soph. Anft'g, 860.' 

Surely it is better to regard roTc aSiKovtri as the dativus 
incommodiy and to translate : — * For those who wrong their 
friends quickly find their much loved city wasted in con- 
flicts by the enemy.' 

Compare Horn, t 42 : iiq /i^ tic fiot arififiofievog kioi i(t»jc» 

* that I might see that no one should go away wronged ' ; 
Id. A 250 : r(jf S' fiSri Svo /jlIv yeveai /jiBp6Tr(ov avOpiiwiMtv iijtOiaTOf 

* he had seen two generations pass '; Soph. £/. 764, sf. : 

<l>€Vf <I>€V' TO irav Srj S€air6Taun. roi^ ?raXat 
rrpoppi^oVf 0)9 €0iK€Vf iff^Oaprai yivos, 

and Id. 924, sf. : 

riOvrjKeVf (u raXaiva' roKtivov Sc (roi 
a-iOTripC €pp€i' /JLTjSkv €ts K€iv6v y opa. 
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A few lines earlier in the same passage we read : 

TrXovrovo'iV 3' dSucois €pyfuurL ir€i$6fJi.€V0i 
• •••>••• 

0€t3dfi€vot KkevTova-iv c0* a(nrayfi SXXoOfV cEAAo^. 

The frequent juxtaposition ofirAovroc ccpJc and TrXovroc 
Svi/ioafocy of rtt li/oa and to cSm, as well as the general sense 
of the context, suggests that the lost line, indicated by 
asterisks, contained reference to to. JSia or the private per- 
sonal property of the citizens. 

Dem. Cor. 293. 

Sp* ota-ff OTi vvv /JL€V OT^vai, crweX^ctv, dvatrviva-aL, voXXa fua rffiipa 
KoL Svo Koi Tp€is IBocrav twv cts tromjpiav rfj ttoXci, totc 8* — ovk a(iov 
€tir€iVf a ye fi-qSk ireipav c8<uic€ OtSiV Ttvo9 €i)VOU^t k,t.X., 

The editor of the Catena Classicorum Edition says that 
fSwic€ in this passage has no subject, and suggests that we 
must understand as its subject the Supreme Aai/ubii/, as in 
the elliptical phrases C«, vf^ci, aiiti^ k. t. X. 

But is it not obvious that a is the subject ? * It is not 
seemly to mention disasters which have not come to the 
test, have not been experienced, owing to the good will of 
some of the gods.' This interpretation is strongly sup- 
ported by Thuc. vi. 1 1 : 

Ta yap Sta irXeCiTTOv irarrcs l<rfi€v 0avfiai6fi€va, koI to. veipav rJKioTa 
TTJs So^T/s SovTa, 

The Editor, further, says his suggestion that Aa^/uoiv 
should be understood as the subject of eSwicc is not incon- 
sistent with flcwv, immediately following, because the 
latter word would describe the minor celestial powers. 
The distinction he draws is, however, futile, for 6to^ is the 
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subject expressed (when any subject is expressed) with Sci, 
r.T.A. ; e.g. Xen. Helleriy iv. 7, 4, iotia^v 6 Beog.^ 



The following points in Liddell and Scott require cor- 
rection : — 

* UiSoVf ov, T(f, ^Ae ground, earth, first in h. Horn. Cer. 
455> then often in Pind., and Att. Poetry, TrtS/ov being used 
in prose, and the only form used in pi.' 

This seems to imply that ttISoi; is merely a poetical 
variety of TrcSfoi/. 

But the two words are quite distinct in meaning, TrcSfov 

* a plain,' irfSov * the ground.' 

In all the passages by which L. & S. endeavour to 
establish the meaning 'plain' for ttISov, the meaning 

* ground' or * soil' is not only admissible, but more appro- 
priate. 

-^Esch. Prom. 734, sq. : 

XtTTovo-a 6* Evpclnn;? irihov 
ipr€Lpov ^$€is *A<rtSa. 

Prometheus says that lo having left the soii (not plain) 
of Europe will cross into Asia. 
Soph. Phil. 1464, sq. : 

Philoctetes is bidding farewell to the sea-girt soil of 
Lemnos, as in the preceding lines he has done to its foun- 
tains, ib. 1 46 1, sq.: 

vvv 8*, 2» Kprjvai Avkiov tc wotov, 
XciTTOficv v/tas. 

* I find that Whiston's Edition, which planation of the passage which I have 
is several years earlier than the Catena stated above, but does not adduce the 
Classicorum, gives substantially the ex- parallel from Thucydides. 
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-^sch. CAo. 1035, sf,: 

avv rcpSc ^aXA<^ icat orc^ci irpocrtf o/iot 
irvpos Tc <f>€yyo9 offiOirov K€Kkrffi€vov. 

* A spot of ground sacred to Loxias' is in apposition to, 
and explanatory of, * the temple in the navel of the earth/ 
With this may be compared Aristoph. P/. 772 : 

lircira o-c/ai^ IlaAAaSos icXctvov iri&ov. 

Soph. £/. 729, sf, : 

TTav 8* ^iftTrXaTO 
vavayuav Kptcroiov tinrucoiv ttcSov. 

At first sight one might suppose that Kgiaaiov viSov was 
a mere poetical substitute for the more familiar Kpiaaiiov 
wbSIov ; but a consideration of the context will show this 
cannot be so. The passage describes a collision on the 
race-course, and the naiSaywy6g (who is the spokesman) 
says the ground was covered with the wreck of the chariots. 

To substitute n-cSfoi/ for ttISoi/ in this passage would 
greatly weaken the force of the description, as will be seen 
by a comparison of Eur. Phoen. 521, ^j'. : 

irpos TOXT JrcD fi^ TrOp, tr<o h\ ifidayavOf 
a»9 ov traprftna rtoS ifjiijv rvpawCSa. 

*To fill the plain with chariots,' and *to cover the 
ground with their shattered fragments,' are two very dif- 
ferent ideas. Compare Soph. O. 7". 180 : 

in^Xca 8c ymdXa irpos TreSy (on the ground) Bavara^pa jcciroi 

dvOtKTitfS. 

The fact that iriiov is not found in the plural is a further 
reason for limiting its meaning to * ground,' ' earth.' 
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®vri<TK{i> — Omja-Kovai yap, k.t.X, 

Soph, a r. 1 18. 

Eur. Hec. 696. 

TLVi fJudpif OvrjiTKti . . . Sjrqp ; 

Id. Bacch. 1041. 

On these passages L. & S. observe that * the present 
[i.e, of 9i;)}(ric(ii] sometimes takes a perfect sense, %vi\oKo\}fri 
for Ti%vr\Kaoiy and seem to imply that this is an isolated use 
peculiar to this particular verb, whereas it is often found 
with verbs expressing an act whose commencement, indeed, 
was in the past, but whose effects extend to the present. 
Compare 

rts $€ y! €Kif>v€i Pporlov ; 

Soph. O. T. 437' 

dlTrayycAArrc, on ^/ici? viK^pAv re fiaxrikta, k. t. X. 

Xen. An. ii. 1, 4. 

For other examples, see Curtius' Greek Grammar, § 486. 

In former editions the comment on the usage was 
* sometimes the present is used where we use the pre- 
terite' ; and this seems a preferable mode of expression. 



Avvaarda. — This important word merits a fuller expla- 
nation than * an oligarchy,' for it is used by Aristotle of 
that special kind of oligarchy which is characterized by 
hereditary succession in certain families, and by the pre- 
dominance of the personal element in the government. 
See Politics^ vi. 5. 2. 

'A2fa. — The meaning * proportional' for icar' kliav should 
be added. 

It is contrasted with *numericar {apiOfif^) in the fol- 
lowing passage :— "Ecn-t Si Sirrbv to iaov to fiiv yap agiBfjuf 
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TO Si icar' a^lav Itrriv (the one numerical, the other propor- 
tional). \iyu) ?l apiBfA^ /ilif TO irX^Occ 5 fi^jiOu ravrb koI ihop, 
KQT a^lav Si to T«i> Xo7(|» (ratio), oloi^ vvcpl^^^ •f"''' apiO/noi; /ili^ 
i<roy ra rpta roiv Svoiv koI ravra tov syocy Xoy^ Si rirrapa Toiv 
Svoiv Kol ravra rov ivog' itrov yap fitpo^ ra Svo twv rtrrapiav Kal 
ro €v Tfaiv Suolif* crfi^«ii ^ap fifituii. Ar. Z'^?/. viii. 1,7. 

AccKirXoiic* — ^Two meanings are given ; first * a sailing 
across or through, passing across or through' ; secondly, 
* a breaking the enemy's line in a sea-fight/ which is the 
usual meaning in Thucydides. 

Neither of these explanations suits Thuc. vii. 69, where 
the sense is * a passage through,' not * a passing through.' 

'O h\ ArjfJLO<r$€vrf^ koX Mc^ai^Spos kol 'EvOv&rffJLOi apavrt^ airo rov 
iavrlav arparaireSov, €vdv^ hrk€ov irpo^ to {[cvy/Aa rov XifUvoi koI rov 
irapaXtK^Oivra SUtcirXow, )3ovXoficvot piatraaOtu cs to 2f<o. 

The passage is difficult, and Arnold proposes Sr) fjcTrXovy 
instead of SiljcirXoui^, but without MS. authority ; nor is his 
suggestion so generally admitted as to justify a lexico- 
grapher in ignoring the vulgate reading. 



AcciUS, ap. Cic. Tusc. iii. 9. 20. 
Quisnam florem liberum invidit meum ? 

The in of the verb invideo indicates the direction of the 
gaze to some particular object * to look at' as distinguished 
from * to see.' Cf. io^Xkr^tiy. The accusative of the direct 
object is, therefore, naturally employed. * To look at ' soon 
degenerated into *to look at with malicious or envious 
feelings.' * Who has cast an evil eye on the flower of my 
children V 

The person upon whose property such malignant gaze 
is directed is put in the dativus incommodiy and thus the 
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dative with invidere originates differently from the ordi- 
nary dative after other verbs compounded with /«, such as 
imponere, injicere, &c., in which in stands in a direct re- 
lation with the dative as a substitute for the accusative 
or ablative that would be employed if the preposition stood 
separate. 

The accusative of the direct object was often omitted, 
and probably familiarity with the use of dative of person 
alone led to the employment of dative of thing, as in 
Plautus, Most. i. 3, 149 : 'Qui invident, ne unquam eorum 
quisquam invideat prorsus commodis,' where ets commoda^ 
for eorum commodis^ would be the more logically accurate 
construction. 



CiC. Acad, Prt, ii. 17. 

Dubitant (so. vinolenti), haesitant, revocant se interdum iisque, 
quae videntur, imbecillius adsentiuntur, cumque edormiverunt, ilia 
visa quam levia fuerint intellegunt. 

Reid erroneously compares airofipV^Hv with edormwe' 
runty in this passage. 

Edormiverunt means * slept off their debauch ' ; airo/3pf- 
Jfiv means * to sleep ' or * to sleep soundly.' 

Hom. I. 151. 

The following corrections and additions may be sug- 
gested for Smith's Latin Dictionary. 

Defundere vinum. Diffundere vinum, — ^These expres- 
sions should be distinguished. 

On Vina bides iterum Tauto diffusa^ Hor. Ep. i. 5, 5, 
Orelli has the following note : 'diffusa, sc. ex doliis in cados, 
unde doliari opponitur vinum diffusum. Contra defunditur 
vinum ex cratere in pocula et pateras.' 
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Cf. Kriiger, /. c. 

Diffundere is, therefore, almost equivalent to * bottling/ 
defundere to ^ pouring out a glass of wine. 

Carectum is explained * a place covered with sedge/ a 
definition inconsistent with the article on careXj which is 
distinctly stated not to be sedge. 

Cognitio. — In section iii., after the words * Legal /. /. a 
judicial examination^ inquiry f' should be added * especially 
of cases decided by a magistrate and not referred to judices' 
See page 79 of * Le Magister Sacrarum Cognitionum,' par 
Edouard Cuq, in the Biblioth^que des Ecoles Fran9aises 
d' Ath^nes et de Rome. Fascicule 21. 

CHARLES H. KEENE. 



I observe that the distinction between defundere vinum 
and diffundere vinum is given, and the inconsistency be- 
tween the articles carectum and carex removed, in the new 
edition of Dr. Smith's smaller Latin-English Dictionary, 
which has appeared since the above notes were written. 

C. H. K. 
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MR. TYRRELL ON MR. SAYCE'S * HERO- 
DOTUS': A REPLY.^ 

MY friend and colleague, Mr. Tyrrell, has circulated 
by anticipation an article on Mr. Sayce's Hero* 
dotuSy written for the forthcoming number of Herma- 
THENA. The early appearance of this criticism, which is 
exceedingly hostile, not only in substance but in temper, 
makes it impossible for Mr. Sayce, who is now in Egypt, 
to make a prompt reply. I do not stand alone in thinking 
that this article is unwarrantable. 

It seems to me that whatever in the article is not bor- 
rowed from Mr. Verrall's criticism of the same book (in 
the Cambridge Reviero) for November 5th) is of so little value 
as not to be worth publishing by anyone— not to say by a 
man of Mr, Tyrrell's position. 

I have asked several readers of it what amount ap- 
peared to them due to Mr. Verrall, and they all had in- 
ferred that the last page only contained such obligations. 
These are the only special points formally acknowledged 
by Mr. Tyrrell ; but he says at the beginning (p. 12), that 
* some of the errors now to be pointed out have been no- 
ticed by Mr. Verrall. But I have thought it better for the 
sake of the student to include them in the list which I 
have furnished.' If this general acknowledgment had 
been left to stand by itself, it would have been practically 

1 Mr. Tyrrell's article, to which this of the present No. of Hekmathena. — 
Paper is a reply, will be found at p. 11 Ed. Herm. 
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fairer to Mr. V. ; for when followed by particular refer- 
ences, the reader may infer that these latter, and these 
only, are the points due to Mr. V. Indeed I should not 
blame him if he thinks he has not received his due in the 
article. 

For in my opinion very nearly all the solid objections 
in the list are his. Those which Mr. Tyrrell has added 
are almost all either — (i) questionable; (2) trivial; or, 
(3) unfairly put. To show this, I must go briefly through 
the several objections, which are distinguished by para- 
graphs, and amount to thirty-three. 

I insist, that if Mr. Sayce can be shown to have good 
authority for his notes, whether they be right or wrong, 
Mr. Tyrrell's dogmatism is not defensible. What approved 
scholars have printed and reprinted cannot be called aisurd 
or impossibUy even if doubtful. 

I — on Herod, I. 14 and 152. This passage is taken 
almost verbatim from Mr. Verrall (i). 

Mr. Tyrrell has merely added a parallel passage (i. 14) 
which he has not translated. 

2^-on I. 16. Mr. Tyrrell is right in his interpretation ; 
but, in the first place, he suppresses part of Mr. Sayce's 
note, which gives and explains the right meaning, though 
without adopting it. This is not fair. Mr. Tyrrell adds 
that *the Greek words could not bear this sense.' Now 
this is not the case. 7VMacicv}coc and* ai/Sp^ioc do almost 
always mean belonging to men or womeny and coupled with 
any other word than avXoc would be rightly so translated. 
So, then, to borrow Mr. Tyrrell's phrase, * the student is 
misled ' by his note more even than by Mr. Sayce's. Mr. 
Tyrrell adds' an emendation of the passage cited (in part) 
by Mr. Sayce from Aulus Gellius, which makes complete 
nonsense of the passage, and shows that Mr. Tyrrell has 
never even read the text of the passage which he ventures 
to emend ! 

H 2 
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3 — ^l. 30. Mr. Tyrrell is apparently right in his criti- 
cism. 

4 — I. 35. On AdrastuSy he * who runs not away/ or *may 
not be escaped,' he says : * Surely the first explanation is 
inconsistent with all we know of the usage of the word.' 
Who is meant by we in this sentence ? It does not in- 
clude careful readers of Herodotus, or even readers of 
Liddell and Scott. Let me call his attention to Herod. 
IV. 142, avipairoia ^iXoSioTTora ^a<n elvat koL aSptitrra fiaXiara. 
He would assuredly not have written his note had this 
passage been before his mind. 

5 — I. 39. On this diflScult passage, Mr. Sayce's note is 
taken from that of Stein, the best and most recent Editor. 
He says nothing which is wrong, or suggests bad Greek. 
The other leading Editor, Abicht, actually brackets the 
words TO oveipov. The * student is no^ " misled," ' and we 
have still to await Mr. Tyrrell's account of the passage. 

6 — I. 47. * x°^^^^ ^' iirUarai. "'ETrfccn-oi is from ivvvfn," 
Mr. Tyrrell remarks : * It is from I ^Ivi'iz/lu. Mr. Sayce tells 
us, that " those who would be saved the trouble of refer- 
ence to a grammar and dictionary must turn to other 
editions." His edition does indeed make reference to 
grrammar and dictionary doubly necessary, because erro- 
neous views are forced on those who would otherwise have 
consulted grammar and dictionary, and would have been 
saved from error.' It is very amusing that here Mr. Tyrrell, 
who is so hard on people who will not consult dictionaries, 
again lays himself open to the same charge. We have 
already seen a case under (4). The present is another. 
To charge Mr. Sayce with an error here is not fair. He 
might have assumed that, having explained the difficult 
part of the form iirUaraiy any intelligent student could 
supply the rest. But he was presuming too much. For 
not only does Mr. Tyrrell charge him with an error of 
omission, but what is far worse, he makes a serious error 
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himself. cirfe<rrai is not from i^iwvfju. There is no such 
verb in Epic or Ionic Greek. There appears to be no 
such verb in good Attic Greek either. The only authori- 
ties for it are ApoUonius Rhodius, Dio Chrysostom, and the 
Anthology. Even Xenophon uses imivvvfu. Mr. Tyrrell's 
comment in the above note (not the fact) is taken almost 
verbatim from Mr. Verrall. Unfortunately, it applies this 
time to himself, and ' the student is misled.' 

7 — I. 60. Here Mr. Tyrrell is again on very doubtful 
ground. He gives a sense to ivd yt not found (so far as I 
know) in either grammars or dictionaries. Abicht, Stein, 
and L. and S. agree with Mr. Sayce. 

8. On the derivation of Lycurgus. * Here, as in other 
places, when he drops a remark on etymology, the Deputy 
Professor of Comparative Philology seems to think that 
duroc ?^a will settle the matter.' Supply the words gram" 
m,ar and Regius Professor of Greeks for * etymology' and 
* Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology,' and the quo- 
tation will apply still better to Mr. Tyrrell. The point 
raised is trivial ; but Mr. Sayce is quite right, according 
to G. Curtius. 

9 — I. 68. Mr. Tyrrell is here obviously right, but makes 
no new point of value. 

10 — I. 77. If Mr. Tyrrell had read the context, or 
consulted Stein's note, he would have discovered that 
Mr. Sayce is probably right ; at least, that he has the 
highest authority on his side. It is impossible that 
Croesus' whole army should have been mercenary. Here 
is Stein's note: quantum ejus (exercitus) erat mercena- 
rium, and after quoting other passages he gives Thuc. 
V. 109 : Mcya/o^c I'tf fiaKpa rsi^riy a aipiov oi *A9. cIx^^' 
KkriaKWpav cAovrcc- 

II — I. 8$, Mr. Tyrrell is no doubt right in his view, 
but wrong in saying that it is the only possible meaning 
here> 
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12 — I. 86. Eight cases of loose or vague translation are 
here collected. Two come from Mr. Verrall. One is a 
clear correction ; one seems a misprint in Mr. Sayce^s 
book. The rest seem to have been furnished to Mr. Tyr- 
rell by somebody else, for he does not explain or touch on 
the many difficulties in the meaning. 

13— I. 153. On the phrase rfiv irpiorriv klvai Mr. Tyrrell 
may be right, and has Abicht with him. But Stein is dis- 
tinctly on the other side, and his version gives us an ac- 
count of tlvatj which Mr. Tyrrell does not explain. Yet 
here lies the real difficulty. When he says the translation 
given by Mr, Sayce is quite impossible^ it is his mere avroc 
l0o, without any study of the commentators. 

14— I. 155. His note is trivial. 

15 — II. 3. This correction \% perhaps right, but when he 
goes on to criticise Mr. Sayce's explanation of touto /ucXcrJii; 
as * making it an invariable rule,' he himself runs too far 
in the opposite direction in translating it by aiming at 
this. It means taking trouble about a things and, with that 
view, practising it. Thus, in VI. 105, ^. aXXoic 81 fifiBpo* 
ipofjiov Tt Kol TovTo piXtTutvTa (and so often in Attic Greek). 

How would aiming at this apply here ? 

16 — II. 7. He himself suspects a printer's error. 

17 — II. 58. Borrowed from Mr. Verrall (3), and trivial. 

18 — II. 63. Borrowed from Mr. Verrall (4), and the 
note is, moreover, unfair. Of course Mr. Sayce was not 
translating r€r/oaicwicAoc in his note, but giving a piece of 
archaeological information. 

19 — U. 125. Borrowed from Mr. Verrall (5), with this 
misleading addition : c^cAciv could not mean to choose ! ! 

20 — n. 129. *fic TTiQ iiKYiQy on account of the decision. 
This is quite impossible. It means a/ter^ as U nlc Ovaln^y 
«K Tiic alOphig,^ This is again very misleading. The tem- 
poral sense of cjc constantly runs into the causal, and fk 
often means in consequence ofy and so by reason of. Here 
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again the 'student is misled.' Both L. and S., Abicht 
and Stein, agree with Mr. Sayce. 

21 — n. 178. The note is right, but Mr. Sayce is not 
proved wrong, and with a fair critic would hardly have 
been suspected ; but Mr. Tyrrell never gives him the bene- 
fit of a doubt. 

22 — m. 42. From Mr. Verrall (6). 
23 — III. 52. The view of Mr. Tyrrell is the right one, 
but is not * the only possible one ' — ^a form of dogmatizing 
very usual with him. 

24 — m. 65. * oviiv Seov, without need, or less probably, 
contrary to right. The rejected explanation is right' 
Mr. Tyrrell is probably wrong. If he had been familiar 
with the many parallel passages in Herodotus (l. 119, 
186; in. 45; VI. 144, 88) quoted by the commentators, he 
would have found out that ohilv Siov means ^ fio pur^ 
pose here. Of course, the weight of authority is with 
Mr. Sayce. 

25 — in. ^2. From Mr. Verrall (7), and moreover, as 
modified by Mr. Tyrrell, without any point. Mr. Sayce' s 
translation is quite defensible. 

26 and 27 — in. 108. From Mr. Verrall (8), adding a 
second part to the note, which appears to me decidedly 
wrong, viz. : * In the succeeding sentence Mr. Sayce strikes 
out 70/^, remarking ** though in all the MSS., 70^ is uncon- 
struable; iari is not to be joined with loxxra." Now 6<tt« 
iowa = ^/ is a well-recognised Herodotean construction, 
and so the 70^ is not only " construable " but indispen- 
sable.' I find that Abicht strikes out the 7af>; Stein 
brackets it; neither of them joins IhtX lovaa. I cannot 
find that this is a well-known Herodotean construction, 
nor did Mr. Verrall say it was. 

28 — III. 108. Here Mr. Tyrrell is surely wrong, and in 
conflict not only with authority, but with common sense. 
But he may be pardoned on account of the delightful 
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nonsense he makes. The picture of the father hare 
solemnly taking up from the ground and recognising his 
new-born infant, after the manner of a Greek or Roman 
citizen, is charming. It is, however, more suitable to 
Uncle Remus than to Herodotus. 

This curious mistranslation arises from riding a gram- 
matical theory to death. The sense of the passage is per- 
fectly clear, and avaipurai must be passive, and meaa is 
being conceived, 

29 — III. 125. From Mr. Verrall (9). 

30. Mr. Tyrrell's general inference here is also Mr. 
Verrall's (10). 

31. From Mr. Verrall (acknowledged specially) (11). 

32. Prom Mr. Verrall (acknowledged specially) (12). 

33. Already appeared in the Guardian review. 

Thus, out of thirty-three points which Mr. Tyrrell makes 
against Mr. Sayce's * Herodotus,' at least eleven — and these 
far the most important — are taken from Mr. Verrall ; of 
the rest, ten are either wrong, or repudiated by the best 
authorities ; eight are either quite trivial, or do not convict 
Mr. Sayce of error. 

The remaining four corrections are certainly not worth 
printing in Hermathena^ or any other journal. 

From these remarks it appears that our Professor of 
Greek has undertaken to criticise a new edition of * Hero- 
dotus' — (i) without any close intimacy with the text; 
(2) without consulting any of the newest and most accre- 
dited commentaries ; (3) without even using his dictionary. 
Well may we conclude with his own words : * Get thee to a 
dictionary — go ! * 

Mr. Sayce's reputation rests on other grounds than his 
knowledge of Greek syntax, and his fame has been attained 
and recognised without any reference to it. 

A Professor of Greek, on the other hand, and, more- 
over, a Professor who enters the field as a slashing critic 
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in his own subject, cannot afford to neglect any reasonable 
care and research to ensure his own accuracy. 

When he tells us that Ivtl ye means ever since; that 
Ik rqc Sfmic cannot possibly mean on account of a decision ; 
that the word aSpa<rTo^ cannot be used actively ; and that 
avaipUrai cannot mean is conceived^ we feel that such more 
than doubtful assertions are a very poor support for the 
very trenchant tone he assumes. 

It is by no means necessary for me to prove Mr. Sayce 
right, or Mr. Tyrrell wrong, in this argument. What I 
contend is, that if the majority of the points at issue in 
Mr. Sayc^s Commentary are fairly defensible^ the totu of 
Mr. TyrrelFs article is indefensible. That Mr. Sayce is 
defensible, I have proved by references to the most ap- 
proved Lexicon and Commentaries; I have also shown 
that Mr. Tyrrell has omitted to consult these authorities. 
However excellent a Greek scholar he is, dogmatism 
without research must sometimes lead him into doubtful 
ground — I will not say into mistakes. 

I insist upon this point, in conclusion : as Mr. Tyrrell 
has taken up this case as an advocate, so have I ; and as 
advocates have sharp encounters, and even use hard words 
to one another in court, and still remain the best friends, 
so our differences, I hope, will- exist only as to this ques- 
tion. I trust I shall always appreciate any good and 
careful work he may do with the same loyalty and gene- 
rosity that he has always shown towards me. 

J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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MR. SAYCE'S ' HERODOTUS '—REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR TYRRELL.* 

PROFESSOR TYRRELL states that he ' cannot see ' 
why I * should read Herodotus, since it seems to 
make' me *so very angry.' I might retort by asking 
him why he should read my Commentary on Herodotos 
(if indeed he has read it !), since it seems to have the same 
eflFect upon him. But I will not refuse him the privilege 
which he is inclined to refuse me — that of criticising an 
author whom we believe to have made mistakes. 

A * good few ' of the mistakes Professor Tyrrell pro- 
fesses to have detected have already been brought forward 
by Mr. A. W. Verrall ; and as my two assailants follow the 
same line of argument, while one of them has attacked me 
in -an arena into which I cannot descend, I trust I may be 
allowed to couple them together here in my defence. 

At the outset, I must protest against the whole charac- 
ter of the criticism Professor Tyrrell has directed against 
me. If he had only gone as far as the title-page, he would 
have seen that the title of my book is not * A Critical Edi- 
tion of Herodotos,' or * A Grammatical Commentary on the 
Text of Herodotos,' or anything similar, but — * The Ancient 
Empires of the East.' In order, however, to leave no 
doubt about the nature and object of my work, I have 
spoken in my preface — which Professor Tyrrell implies 
that he has read — in the following explicit terms : * The 
present volume, accordingly, deals with the history, rather 
than with the language of Herodotos, and with that his- 

^ See Note on page 98.— Ed. Herm. 
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tory only in so far as it bears upon the East. I have not 
touched upon philology except where the meaning of a 
word or name has been cleared up by the science of lan- 
guage, or where I have myself found a difficulty in the 
grammatical construction or exact signification of a pass- 
age. Those who would be saved the trouble of reference 
to a grammar and dictionary, or who desire to learn what 
difficulties commentators have discovered in simple texts, 
and what avalanches of learning they have poured down 
upon them, must turn to other editions of Herodotos. It 
is with Herodotos as the historian, rather than as the sub- 
ject for the dissecting-knife of the grammarian, that I have 
had to do.' Could anything be plainer ? All I was con- 
cerned to do was to assist the student of ancient history 
who wished to read Herodotos as he would read a histori- 
cal work in French or German, and had no desire to enter 
into questions of syntactical construction or minutely exact 
translation. If he had, there were plenty of other com- 
mentaries to which he could turn. The only responsi- 
bility I assumed was that of selecting in disputed passages 
the interpretation which seemed to me most consonant 
with the context and probability. It is true that I had 
originally ventured to anticipate Gompertz and to suggest 
here and there revised readings, but I subsequently omitted 
this portion of the work — a single note, to be considered 
presently, alone remaining through inadvertence to bear 
witness to it — as I thought the book already contained 
quite sufficient to disturb the prejudices of classical scho- 
lars. Why, in spite of title-page and preface, I should yet 
be called upon to enter into questions of syntax and to 
give translations, which however faithful as renderings, 
are nevertheless not idiomatic English, I do not under- 
stand. I know of more than one commentary on a clas- 
sical author, written by a distinguished scholar, which 
contains obsolete or erroneous statements about oriental 
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history and comparative philology ; but should I be justi- 
fied on that account in declaring that the commentary had 
failed in its object, and was not a trustworthy work to 
place in the hands of * younger students*? I doubt whether 
Professor Tyrrell or Mr. Verrall would think so. 

I do not, of course, pretend that my book is free from 
errors; no human work can be perfect, and I have had 
enough literary experience to teach me, alas ! that unless 
a writer is content to be the mere repeater of second-hand 
knowledge, mistakes are unavoidable. But mistakes are 
not all of the same kind : there are those which simply 
prove ignorance' and stupidity, there are others which can 
be made only by a scholar who has ideas of his own ; 
some are the venial errors incident to the treatment of a 
subsidiary subject, others those which convict a writer of 
incompetency in the special subject with which he deals. 
The errors of a scientific] explorer are often as instructive 
as his facts ; and he who is afraid of making mistakes may 
be a good reproducer of other men's labours, but will never 
increase- the sum of human knowledge. 

If I may judge, however, from reviews, I do not find 
that the works of professed grammatical ' scholars ' are 
always immaculate, and Homer is said to nod at times 
even over his own peculiar vocation of distinguishing the 
meanings of the Greek tenses. Indeed, my two critics 
themselves cannot claim that immunity from error which 
they blame me for not possessing. Thus, Mr. Verrall 
accuses me — and Professor Tyrrell repeats the accusation — 
of supposing that tbtpqkvkXoq means * with four spokes.* 
Had my two critics been archaeologists, they would have 
known that the note to which they refer is wholly con- 
cerned with a subject which is of considerable import- 
ance for archaeology, and has not the remotest connexion 
with the meaning of rer/^aicuicXoc. But unlike themselves, I 
do not require them to be what they do not profess to be. 
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and only claim from them that elementary knowledge of 
the principles of textual criticism which a textual critic is 
bound to possess. Now if we turn to the note in question, 
what do we find ? That it is attached, not to rtrpaKVKXovy 
but to tt/ia^ay, and that the inverted commas which denote 
translation are absent from the word * four-spoked.* If I 
were to imitate the style of reasoning employed by my 
antagonists, I should say that anyone who could commit 
so obvious a blunder ought never to have wielded the 
critical pen. Similarly, I might argue that one who, like 
Professor Tyrrell, showed so slight an acquaintance with 
comparative philology as not to know that Lykurgos sig- 
nifies * expeller of wolves ' is incompetent for the task to 
which he has applied himself. But I must leave such a 
style of argument to those who do not profess to * interpret 
Hittite or Accadian inscriptions.' 

Professor Mahaflfy has relieved me of the necessity of 
replying to the larger part of Professor Tyrrell's strictures. 
I will, therefore, confine myself to those which he has not 
answered, at the same time following his notation. 

I . Here I had to choose between a periphrastic trans- 
lation like that of Rawlinson and one which seemed to me 
to give the general sense, and at the same time was in 
decent English. I never supposed that the student who 
was reading the text of Herodotos with a philological pur- 
pose would be ignorant of the exact grammatical force of 
the Greek words, or that the historical student would care 
what this was, so long as he knew what Herodotos meant 
to say. But I must now admit that my periphrasis of the 
first passage allows of a false interpretation, and am grate- 
ful to my critics for having pointed it out ; as regards the 
second passage, I still think that the sense is better ex- 
pressed in current English by my rendering than by a 
more rigidly correct translation. 

3. Professor MahafFy thinks that Professor Tyrrell 
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may here be right in his criticism. I do not. Does not 
Professor Tyrrell know that icaAoic> &c., are old cases of 
nouns ? 

8. Professor Tyrrell wonders why I should speak of 
* steins in coc.* He may well do so, but the error does not 
lie where he supposes. He has never noticed that soc is a 
misprint for cv-c ! The detection of the misprint ought not 
to require a very profound knowledge of Greek accidence. 

9. I would ask Professor Tyrrell what is the diflFerence 
between * hiring from one who at first would not give it 
up' and * hiring from one who would not at first let it'? 
So far as I am acquainted with my own language, they 
mean precisely the same thing ; only the first expression 
preserves the radical meaning of the Greek verb, which 
the second does not. 

10. Here I must adhere to the correctness of my view. 
I cannot see what sense the rendering * aloof would make, 
and etj'mologically a/u0£c once had the signification which 
I attach to it. 

11. The instances of loose or vague translation here 
collected are questions of English rather than of Greek, 
and objections to them would apply only to a translation 
or a philological edition of Herodotos. I may add, that 
one of them — * grow tired and begin to drag ' — is Rawlin- 
son's rendering. * Both ' of course = the two males. 

12. Professor Tyrrell avoids explaining why the note 
is * astounding.' 

17. Professor Tyrrell and Mr. Verrall, who has already 
made the same criticism, not only ostentatiously disclaim 
any acquaintance with Egyptology, but seem to reject any 
information on the subject which may be offered them. 
Herodotos, rightly for once, draws a distinction between 
the irofnrfi or * procession' and the wpoaaywyri or * approach' 
to the temple which was characterized by the use of litanies 
and hymns. 
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22. Here my critics are right. My translation is slo- 
venly, and the comment misleading. But of course I did 
not mean that ra * stands for ' aifra^ though I now see that 
it was the natural inference from my words. 

23. Possible or impossible, I have merely followed 
Stein's text. 

29 — m. 125. This is the note to which I have already 
referred. I cannot believe that Herodotos can have writ- 
ten the past participle. If so, ovk a£(wc anrrftimoc has no 
sense, since the mode of death which was not fit to be 
described was the impaling itself. But through inadvert- 
ence, when I omitted the first part of my note in which I 
proposed to read awoicrftvwVf I allowed the latter part of it 
to stand. Let me add, that awoK{Ti(vag) is a restoration of 
my text by Mr. Verrall ; Professor Tyrrell does not seem 
to have verified what I have really written. 

I now come to the concluding portion of Professor 
Tyrrell's criticism, in which he endorses Mr. Verrall's 
opinion as to the trustworthiness of the oriental part of my 
book, and the value of my judgment upon the veracity of 
Herodotos. As he quotes only one or two of Mr. Verrall's 
arguments against me, it will be necessary for me to leave 
Professor Tjorell for the present, and confine myself to 
Mr. Verrall, taking in order the criticisms he has directed 
against me. 

In agreement with the general belief of the ancient 
world, I have been led, by a study of what has been termed 
* the archaic classics,' to form a very unfavourable opinion 
of both the credibility and the veracity of Herodotos. In 
this, however, I have already been preceded by one of the 
most acute and learned of living Egyptologists, Professor 
A. Wiedemann, to whom I have duly acknowledged my 
indebtedness. It is, therefore, with astonishment that I 
find my critics ascribing to myself the arguments I have 
quoted against the veracity of Herodotos, based on his 
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scrupulosity about repeating the name of a certain Egyptian 
deity, and on his thefts from the older work of Hekataeos. 
I can only claim to have added some fresh arguments 
to those of Professor Wiedemann, derived partly from 
Egyptology, partly from Assyriology. 

These arguments are briefly given and summed up in 
my Introduction. Their number might have been largely 
increased, but I fancied that those I gave were sufficiently 
typical and numerous to convince the unbiassed reader. 
In most cases I thought it needful only to point out the 
facts, leaving the student to draw the logical conclusion 
from them for himself. I learn with surprise that my tone 
was * disagreeable,' and that I have endeavoured to teach 
young men * to flout a writer of venerable (!) antiquity/ If 
my arguments are sound, they can be disagreeable only to 
those who dislike having their prepossessions disturbed ; 
if my facts are correct, how can I be said to * flout"* anyone ? 
To tell your adversary that his tone is disagreeable and 
that his notes are jibes is not scientific argument. I have 
put forward as clearly as I can what I believe to be the 
truth ; I have given my arguments and my facts ; let them 
be fairly met and answered, if that is possible, not de- 
nounced or obscured by side-issues. 

* Mr. Verrall has shown,' says Professor Tyrrell, * that 
where we can follow Mr. Sayce, we find him to be by no 
means a careful reasoner.' Let us see how he has shown 
it. First of all, Mr. Verrall charges me with having over- 
looked the words rovrov 8J Xiyovai fjLri\avaffBai raSe, ijiot juiiv 
oi mara XiyovrBQ{ll. 73.) when accusing Herodotos of having 
borrowed his account of the phoenix without acknowledg- 
ment from Hekataeos. It is Mr. Verrall himself who has 
overlooked the point of the argument, the credit of which, 
as I duly acknowledged, really belongs to Professor 
Wiedemann. Herodotos is asserted to have stolen his 
account of the phoenix from Hekataeos. He claims to 
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have himself seen the creature painted on the walls of the 
Temple of Hel'iopolis ; but his description of it is so far 
from the truth (as I have explained in a note on the pas- 
sage) that it could hardly have been independently invented 
by two diflFerent writers. Hence, as Professor Wiedemann 
concludes, Herodotos must have plagiarised his account 
from Hekataeos, while making himself * responsible for its 
truth' by pretending that it was the result of his own 
observation. Now the words which Mr. Verrall charges 
me with having overlooked follow^ they do not precede^ this 
account. Will Mr. Verrall, and his endorser. Professor 
Tyrrell, maintain that roSe in Greek refers to what has 
gone before ? 

So much for the first example of careless reasoning on 
my part : the second is like unto it. I have said that 
Herodotos asserts * that Egyptian resembled the chirping 
of birds' (n. 57.) No, says Mr. Verrall, Herodotos only 
assumes that ^ any language might be compared to bird 
language by a primitive people who did not understand 
it.' I find nothing in the passage of Herodotos about 
*a primitive people,' or about * any' language. Herodotos 
is speaking of Egyptian women, and giving his own idea of 
the reason why the women who spoke Egyptian were not 
understood. The obvious inference is, that Egyptian had 
sounded like the chirping of birds to Herodotos himself. 
The point, however, is a very unimportant one, and I had 
instanced it by way of illustration only, and not of argu- 
ment. Consequently, it is not an example of ' loose 
argument,* as Mr. Verrall asserts. On the other hand, 
Mr. Verrall comes very near arguing loosely himself when 
he denies that Herodotos ^ assumes an acquaintance with 
the languages of both Egypt and Kolkhis ' in pronouncing 
them to be alike. How could he have pronounced this 
judgment if he was not acquainted with them, unless he 
had either derived the statement without acknowledgment 
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from some other writer, or else have assumed a knowledge 
which he did not possess ? 

Next Mr. Verrall writes : * Herodotos speaks of " im- 
mense stones" in Babylonia (i. i86). But "the country is 
absolutely devoid of them." What Herodotos says is 
that Nit6kris, for the purpose of building a bridge at 
Babylon, " caused very large stones to be cut " (era/uvcro 
AtOouc irtpiyuijiclac). So far from stating that they were 
quarried in Babylonia — which is what Mr. Sayce's objec- 
tion requires— he suggests rather, as was pointed out long 
ago, by using in the previous chapter the phrase \iBovQ 
ayayofilvri concerning other works upon the same river, that 
the stones were brought from elsewhere. ' This is very 
curious reasoning. Certain stones were brought to the 
river — not however, be it noticed, from a foreign country, 
where alone they could be found ; therefore, otAer * very 
long ' stones mentioned afterwards were also brought from 
some unknown locality beyond Babylonia. Is this the. 
style of reasoning Professor Tyrrell considers * careful ' in 
contradistinction to my own ? 

Mr. Verrall's next contention is that the present tense 
ntpiOht (in 1. 178.) does not imply an existing state of things. 
I must leave him to settle this new view of the meaning of 
the Greek tenses with the Dublin Professor of Greek. 

Mr. Verrall now quotes my note on in. 159 (that the 
alleged impalement of three thousand Babylonians * is 
contrary to the usage and character of Dareios as depicted 
in the Behistun inscription '), draws an inference from it 
which I have not drawn^ then says that the inference is 
absurd, and calls it an illustration of my judgment in 
balancing authorities. It is Mr. Verrall, and not I, who 
has balanced authorities here. 

I have argued, that if Herodotos had visited Babylonia 
he would have known better than to say that rain falls but 
seldom there. Mr. Verrall objects : * Herodotus says that 
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in Babylonia the rainfall was not sufficient for agriculture 
without large aid from artificial irrigation, and in this con- 
nexion calls it " little." ' The objection savours of special 
pleading; it will not, however, avail Herodotos, since 
Babylonia was intersected with canals — not because there 
was too little rainfall, but, as we learn from the native 
records, because there was too much. 

I am next accused of inconsistency. * No one,' I have 
written, * who had visited the district would have called 
Babylonia Assyria, or have confused the Babylonian with 
the Assyrian empire/ But, says Mr. Verrall, * will it be 
believed that Mr. Sayce himself . . . commences his own 
description with the words, " Geographically, as well as 
ethnologically and historically, Babylonia and Assyria 
form but one country." ' The historical student will easily 
believe it since there is no contradiction in my words. 
Long before the time of Herodotos Assyria had ceased to 
exist, and the name had become a mere matter of history. 
Whatever might have once been the case, a traveller of his 
age would have heard no name in Babylonia itself but that 
of Babylonia (or Khaldea). The obsolete name of Assyria 
could only have been derived from some older writer who 
lived before the fall of Nineveh and the rise of the Baby- 
lonian empire. Mr. Verrall cannot have read my Appendix 
very carefully ; otherwise he would never have committed 
the error of supposing that I had contradicted myself. 

It is just the same with another alleged contradiction 
which Professor Tyrrell has taken under his patronage. 
In my note on n. 41, I have noticed that the cow was 
sacred to Hathor and not to Isis, and on p. 343 I again 
say the same thing, adding that in one of her forms, as 
mother of H6ros, Isis was named Hathor. Mr. Verrall 
garbles the passage, and so misleads Professor Tyrrell, 
who has clearly not troubled himself to see what it was 
that I really wrote. 

I 2 
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Mr. Verrall next says : * Mr. Sayce, who contradicts 
almost every sentence in the chapter (ii. 36.) says upon 
this, " All classes alike shaved the head," as if this were 
inconsistent with the text, and does not even notice that 
immediately afterwards Herodotus himself says that the 
Egyptians in general shaved.' As I do not say that my 
statement is * inconsistent with the text,' Mr. Verrall's 
inference and assumption are alike unwarranted. Is this 
not ' to read your own meaning between the lines ' ? 

The criticisms which follow are all conceived in the 
same strain. * Herodotus says that all the Egyptians, 
without exception, drank out of bronze cups (n. 37). Mr. 
Sayce converts this with an assertion " that the Egyptians 
used only bronze cups " (p. xxxii.), and gives a note to dis- 
prove it.' The context ought to show the dullest reader 
that 'used' means * used for drinking purposes '. — Herodo- 
tos asserts Ugarai -yvvri ohltfiia (II. 35). This was contrary 
to the fact, not only in the time of Herodotos, but both 
before and after him. Egypt was a conservative country. 
Hence, when I say that Herodotos, in speaking of the 
Theban priestesses who were kidnapped by the Phoeni- 
cians, shows that he knew of the existence of priestesses in 
Egypt, I am not making 'an allegation which we can 
ascertain to be erroneous.' It is again Mr. Verrall who 
has started a mare's nest, through his ignorance of Egyp- 
tian history and institutions. Before doing so, he had 
better have waited to hear what the Egyptologist had to 
say. — 'Perhaps a little collection on p. 159 (notes 4, 5) is as 
curious as any. tari SI koI tCjv ikpwv ri fiavriKri air Alyvirrov 
aTTtyfiivri. " Divination by victims. This was not confined 
to Egypt and Greece, as Herodotos imagined." How does 
it appear that Herodotos imagined so ? ' In this way. 
Herodotos is arguing that the oracle of D6ddna was 
founded by an Egyptian priestess. He supports his view 
by three supposed facts: (i) that the kind of divination 
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practised at D6d6na and in Egypt was similar ; (2) that 
divination by means of victims came from Egypt ; (3) that 
the Greeks learned to institute festivals and processions in 
honour of the gods from the Egyptians, since they had 
long existed among the Egyptians, and only for a short 
while among the Greeks. I am afraid it will not be the 
Assyriologist only who will think that Mr. Verrall has here 
failed to follow the argument of Herodotos. 

Mr. Verrall now turns to Greek history. I have dis- 
puted the assertion of Herodotos, that there was less con- 
tempt for artisans at Corinth than anywhere else in Greece. 
* In Athens, where the democracy could be led by Kle6n, 
the leather-seller, and Hyperbolos, the lamp-maker, it in- 
fluenced public life considerably less than at Corinth.' 
Mr. Verrall asks, * Where is the proof that there was no 
leather-seller or lamp- maker among the public men of 
Corinth in the middle of the fifth century r ' Had there 
been, we are likely to have heard of it ; at all events the 
subsequent history of Corinth pre-supposes that there was 
not. Mr. Verrall's other question — What has the Athenian 
democracy after Perikl^s to do with a remark which was 
written during the lifetime of Perikl6s ? — may be answered 
by a study of Grote. We know pretty well the poli- 
tical condition both of Athens and of Corinth at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War — the time to which the 
remark belongs — and what we know is not favourable to 
Mr. Verrall's criticism. When he says that * the Athenian 
democracy was under the almost absolute control of one 
of the best-descended men in Hellas,' he forgets the condi- 
tions under which the control was exercised, as well as a 
certain little episode that occurred towards the close of it. 
In any case, a State in which Perikl^s was succeeded by 
Kle6n could not have suffered very recently from a con- 
tempt for artisans. 

I have now gone through all Mr. Verrall's criticisms, 
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and think I have shown good grounds for transferring to 
him the judgment Professor Tyrrell has pronounced upon 
me, to wit, that he is * by no means a careful reasoner.' 
It is at all events not such reasoning as the Orientalist would 
admit in his studies ; and if it is a specimen of what is ac- 
cepted in * classical scholarship,' the less the Orientalist has 
to do with ' classical scholarship ' the better. As it is en- 
dorsed by Professor Tyrrell, I must infer that he too consi- 
ders it to be a model of what * careful' reasoning and 
historical argument should be; for I cannot suppose that he 
has given it his approval without having first taken the 
trouble to see what it is worth. Mr. Verrall is a bril- 
liant textual scholar, but he has proved that he has 
still much to learn before he can become a historical 
critic, much more venture to criticise the historical criti* 
cism of others. My judgment as to the veracity of 
Herodotos may be mistaken, and the arguments by which 
I have supported it may be answerable ; but we have still 
to wait for the apologist who shall show them to be so. 
The least we can expect from him is, that he shall display 
an acquaintance witlj the canons of historical evidence, 
and know something of that evidence itself, which, in the 
case of Herodotos, involves a knowledge of Assyriology 
and Egyptology. All that Mr. Verrall has proved is, that 
he has (i) misunderstood the point and meaning of my 
arguments ; (2) has failed to follow the reasoning of Hero- 
dotos ; and (3) has made me say what I do not. And this 
is the sort of reasoning that Professor Tyrrell holds up 
before me as a model for me to follow! 

Professor Tyrrell's last question will be answered by a 
reference to my article on * Grammar ' in the new edition 
of the Encyclopcedta Britannica, 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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MR. MAHAFFY and MR. SAYCE have thought it 
wise to endeavour to answer my criticisms on cer- 
tain grammatical errors made by Mr. Sayce. Perhaps 
they would have acted more wisely in obeying the 
precept 

firf Kiv€i Kafidpivav, oKivrjTOi yap d/A€tv&>v. 

Mr. Sayce ought to have followed the example of the • least 
trustworthy of the Royal authors', Sennacherib, whom he 
praises for omitting to allude to his overthrow in Palestine. 
Scholars would have said * it was not worth while to point 
out blunders which every fairly intelligent schoolboy could 
correct for himself.' But now no such view can be taken 
of my Paper. Messrs. Sayce and Mahaffy fancy they can 
defend the errors which I have exposed, and it may be that 
there are others entrusted with the business of education 
who share their delusion. 

I will take Mr. Mahaffy's Paper first, as it was written 
first, and is accepted by Mr. Sayce as a statement of his 
case except in a few details. 

The first and most important argument of Mr. Mahaffy is 
that many of Mr. Sayce's mistakes had been before pointed 
out by Mr. Verrall. This is quite true. I wrote for the stu- 
dents of Trinity College, Dublin, and for junior masters in 
schools, who do not read the Cambridge Review^ and who 
do read Hermathena, or at least acquire a knowledge of 
the views propounded therein. But Mr. Mahaffy thinks he 
has sufficiently answered any criticism of mine by showing 
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that it has been already made by Mr. Verrall. I can assure 
Mr. Mahafiy, it was not because I hoped to prove my pos- 
session of deep and curious erudition that I pointed out that 
ra is a relative pronoun in Hdt., and that in a certain pas- 
sage Mr. Sayce is mistaken in supposing that it could stand 
for ahra. I pointed out this fact because I wished to save 
junior students from error. But I am now disposed to be very 
proud of this note, inasmuch as Mr. Mahaffy seems to think 
it such a profound linguistic discovery that I could not pos- 
sibly have made it myself— I must have gained this Titanic 
truth from Mr. Verrall, trusting on the authority of whose 
name I dared to enounce a doctrine so subtle and so start- 
ling. Yet, incredible as it. may seem, I had made this 
discovery before Mr. Sayce's book was two minutes, in my 
hands. Some Erinnys which haunts the Hittites has caused 
my copy of his work to open at p. 249. Struck by the very 
curious note, that ra was for ahra^ I went through the other 
footnotes, and found all the rest, quite independently of 
Mr. Verrall's Paper, which I had not seen at the time. 

Until I read Mr. Mahaffy's Paper I should have said with 
confidence that there was not a single error pointed out by 
Mr. Verrall and me in common (not to speak now of the 
rest) which would not have been at once observed and cor- 
rected by anyone acquainted with elementary Greek gram- 
mar and usage. . I find now that Mr. MahafiEy would have 
accepted nearly all of them, including the very worst, as 
sound comments. 

It is really highly amusing to observe how Mr. Ma- 
haffy secretly admires our obvious corrections. * Indeed,' 
he writes, * I should not blame Mr. Verrall if he thinks 
he has not received his due in the article.' He fancies 
that Mr. Verrall will be jealously tenacious of his right in 
corrections which he probably could have made ere he had 
completed his third lustrum, Mr. Mahaffy says that he went 
about and asked several of his friends' what amount appeared 
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to them due to Mr. Verrall ' — so I infer that Mr. Mahaffy's 
friends share the astonishment with which he regards the 
discovery that ra is a relative pronoun in some Greek writ- 
ers, and other like truths. In the opinion which Mr. Ma- 
haffy's friends formed as to the extent of my indebtedness 
to Mr. Verrall they were perfectly right. Except the com- 
ments which I especially ascribed to Mr. Verrall on p. 20, 
there was nothing which I had not observed independently 
of him — nothing, indeed, which could possibly pass un- 
noticed by one who had even a slight knowledge of the 
structure and usage of the Greek language. I may add 
that I wrote to Mr. Verrall when I had read his Paper, tell- 
ing him that I had observed the errors which he had pointed 
out, and many more, and asking whether I might refer to 
the Paper in the Cambridge RevteWy signed A. W. V., as his. 
He at once acknowledged the Paper to be his, and gave me 
permission to ascribe it to him. 

All the comments to which there is no answer but *made 
before by Mr. Verrall ' I regard as cloaked admissions of 
indefensible error. Mr. Verrall's review did not (unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Sayce) trammel up the consequence, and 
preclude all future reference to the errors which he exposed. 
Nor will my strictures have that effect. I venture to pre- 
dict that Mr. Sayce will hear more about them than I have 
said, or mean to say. 

Before I deal with Mr. Mahaffy's points in detail, I must 
premise a few observations. Hdt. i., 153, rove "Iwvac Iv 
ovikvX Xo-ycjr iroiiifTafiivoq rriv wpwrtiv ilvai is thus translated 
by Mr. Sayce, * accounting the lonians to be in no way his 
first object.' Mr. Mahaffy's comment on this passage dis- 
tinctly implies that this is a possible translation. This 
being so, I might here finish my Paper, for if anyone 
thinks this a possible rendering, his opinion on questions 
of Greek Grammar may safely be neglected. 

Next, Mr. Mahaffy often says * Mr. Tyrrell has not trans- 
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lated the passage,' or 'has not given his own view/ I 
wished to make my Paper as short as possible, and I did 
not care to translate passages the meaning of which was 
obvious to everyone, except (apparently) Mr. Mahaffy. I 
did not wish to imitate the style of Little Arthur's History 
of England. * Now, you must know, my dear little Arthur/ 
seemed unsuitable to the pages of Hermathena. 

I now take Mr. Mahaffy's defence in detail. With it I 
shall review Mr. Sayce's answers so far as he has arranged 
them under Mr. Mahaffy's notation. His general answer 
I shall afterwatrds consider. 

I. 14. Mr. Mahaffy abandons the defence of the mistake 
involved in Mr. Sayce's note here and on i. 152. Mr. Sayce 
does not seem to think it makes much difference. Yet 
here archaeology has to give way to rudimentary grammar. 
Mr. Sayce's interpretation was forced upon the Greek to 
illustrate the fondness for silver which he says prevailed 
amongst the Hittites. * A very considerable number of sil- 
ver offerings were made by him in Delphi' is quite different 
from * most of the silver offerings at Delphi were his.' It 
is not the same thing to say that a man has a very large 
sum of money in the Bank of England, and to say that 
he has most of the money in the Bank of England. 
The latter statement would be hardly more absurd than 
the statement here forced on Herodotus in defiance of 
grammar as well as common sense. The whole purport 
of the sentence is this — Gyges is said to have made many 
offerings of silver at Delphi, but to have signalized himself 
by his offerings of gold. The meaning of the whole pas- 
sage, including aWa, to which Messrs. Mahaffy and Sayce 
are profoundly indifferent, is : * he sent presents to Delphi 
not a few, on the contrary among the silver offerings (to take 
the silver offerings) a very large number at Delphi are his ; 
but over and above these he presented a vast deal of gold/ 

I. 16. Mr. Mahaffy advances the extraordinary doctrine 
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that ^yvvaiKi)ioQ and avSp^ioc coupled with any other word than 
avX Jc would be rightly translated belonging to men or women.' 
What then is the mystic virtue in the word ah\6Q ? Mr. Ma- 
hafiy might as well say that 7 waiic^coc might mean belonging 
to a woman on every day of the week but Thursday, on which 
day it must always mean something else. The fact is, that 
the word yvvaiKfito^ could not be used in prose to mean ^be- 
longing to (carried by) ' a woman. It might be so used in 
poetry, like the Necrrop/y vapa vni of Homer, which would be 
quite unsuitable to prose. As to the passage from A. Gellius, 
I wrote * either he was not referring to this passage, or he 
misunderstood it, or his text is corrupt.' I oflFered three 
hypotheses, any of which I would accept before allowing 
that yvv. auX. could mean * a flute belonging to a woman ' 
in this passage. One of these alternatives is true. Gellius 
misunderstood the passage. This is enough for my purpose. 

I. 30. Mr. Mahaffy says I am right. Mr. Sayce says 
KoXhiCy &c., are old cases of nouns ; but was this fact present 
to the mind of the Greek writers ? Why should the origin 
of adverbs affect their construction in a few isolated cases ; 
and not in every case, or in none ? I shall afterwards 
have to give my opinion on the value of isolated comments 
on etymology. 

I. 35. Mr. Sayce's explanation is inconsistent with all 
we know of the usage of the name^ which is plainly kin- 
dred in sense to Adrasteia. Adrastus is the Man of Fate. 
Perhaps I should rather have written name than word. But 
a proper name is rightly described as a word in comment- 
ing on its meaning. The passage to which Mr. Mahaffy 
refers, and with which I am familiar, does not in the least 
bear on the meaning of the name. The general meaning 
even of the word is not affected by an isolated peculiarity 
of usage. It would be absurd to quote * questionable 
shape ' in Hamlet, as against the statement that the gene- 
ral sense of the word questionable is * open to doubt.' 
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I. 39. Mr. Mahaffy speaks of this as a difficult sentence, 
and says we have still to await Mr. Tyrrell's account. I can 
see no difficulty in the passage, except that we have again 
to apply Mr. Verrall's astounding and epoch-making dis- 
covery that TO is relative. Mr. Sayce's translation is fairly 
right. ' Now as to what you do not understand/ &c., would 
have been clearer. But the suggestion of aWa yap shows 
that he did not understand the construction. He wrote a 
correct note, as Aristotle would say, * by chance or at the 
suggestion of another.' I would say with Shakspeare* 
slightly adapted, that " The note itself was a good healthy 
note, but, for the party that owed it, he might have more 
diseases than I knew for.' 

Here is my account which Mr. Mahaffy awaits. The sen- 
tence means 'As to that which you do not understand, but 
(wherein) the meaning of the dream has escaped you '; the 
words icaO' 8 are to be supplied in the second clause from 
the sense of the first clause. 

I. 47. iirUarat t's from l^^i/i/v/ui. The piractice of all 
grammarians is to refer a form to the Attic pres. indie, 
existing or assumed. I take up Pratt and Leaf's S^y of 
AchilleSy and find in //. I. 149, ^iiruifiivs perf. part, of 
c^€vvu/Li£.' Of course there is no itpivvvfAi in Ionic ; but to 
say that iirU<Trai comes from itpivvvfii does not imply that 
there is. I remember myself being asked at an examina- 
tion what KoraylZti in Herodotus 11. 47 comes from. The 
answer was of course KaOaylZt»>. The answer KuraylZfo would 
have been wrong. But it is contended that there was no 
Attic iipivvvfAi, ApoUonius Rhodius is not good enough 
authority for Mr. Mahaffy, and he adds, * even Xenophon 
uses iiriivvv/m.' So that for some extraordinary and unex- 
plained reason the Attics treated avvvfii differently from all 
other verbs digammated or not. We have in ivvvfii another 

1 2 Hen. IV. i. 2. 
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word sui generis like avXoc above. The fact of the matter 
is this — The Attic writers treated Ivvvfii like all other verbs. 
Xenophon when he uses the phrase 7^1^ lirdisaaOai is quoting 
a traditional archaic expression. Just in the same way one 
would now write * the land o' the leal,' though of is not 
elided in correct English ; or * understanded of the people' ; 
or * the quick and the dead.* Hesych. gives y^v iirtBaaaOai 
as meaning ra^^vai, and the phrase is as old as Pindar and 
Simonides, probably much older. If one now wrote * un- 
derstanded of the people,' or even * the quick and the dead' 
one might (or might not) add inverted commas. But you 
must know, my dear little Arthur, that the poor Greeks 
were heathens, and had no inverted commas. Yet we must 
not despise them because they had not the blessings which 
we enjoy. So much for Mr. Mahaffy's discovery, which he 
has thought so important that he calls attention to it by the 
use of italics. His criticism is wrong in principle, for he 
supposes that ivwfii could be treated differently from other 
verbs, digam mated or not ; and wrong in fact, because he 
misunderstands the significance of the passage from 
Xenophon. But had he been completely right, his com- 
ment would have been so infinitesimally trivial as to be 
contemptible. As well might a critic write *Mr. Tyrrell 
has made a serious blunder ; he has described so and so as 
a Quaker ; now, he is a member of the Society of Friends.' 
I. 60. I am said to give an account of ind ye not found 
in grammars or dictionaries. I gave no account of ivet ye, 
but of iwii, which, I hold, means ex fuo, not quonianty in 
this passage as in many others ; 7c has its usual sense, ' at 
least,' or * I presume' ; hrd gets its force from the sentence, 
which shows whether it means ex quo or quontam ; 7s may 
be added, if required, in both cases. The words eviiOitrrarov 
fioKQii} demand a terminus a quo. This has strangely escaped 
the observation of the editors of Herodotus. But those 
who have an instinct for Greek will, I venture to think, 
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accept my suggestion. It has already been heartily ac- 
cepted by some scholars. I now prefer iirkl yt to ivtl n 
here. 

I. 65. Mr. Sayce says that 'it ought not to require a 
very profound knowledge of Greek accidence' to discover 
that when he printed * stems in coc ' he meant * stems in 
€v-c.' No knowledge of accidence or of anything could^ I 
think, have led me to this conclusion. It certainly does 
not look like a misprint. Why should I have taken it for 
a misprint ? I admit that €oc for eve would be a natural 
misprint, but not coc for cu-c, and the presence or absence 
of the hyphen makes all the difference between right and 
wrong. 

I think it is quite doubtful that Lycurgus means * ex* 
peller of the wolves* It is otherwise explained by Fick, 
who is sober though a philologist. But even if it did mean 
* expeller of the wolves,' non sequitur that it means * expeller 
of the wolves 0/ anarchy ' 

Besides, an isolated etymological note is utterly value- 
less. Etymology well deserves to be studied by itself; but 
what does a student gain from one note on etymology in 
twenty pages ? Anatomy is a most valuable study. But 
it would be absurd in a classical editor to write as a note 
(say) on the word t^aynvy * swallowing is divided into pre- 
hension, mastication, deglutition, &c^ Appended is a dia- 
gram of the palato-pharyngeal process.' 

Mr. Mahalfy, in saying that * Mr. Sayce is quite right 
according to G. Curtius,' is himself quite wrong. G. Curtius 
makes the latter part of the word mean hineindrangen or 
herausdrdngetiy but I cannot find that he pronounces on the 
former portion at all. Mr. Sayce makes this etymology a 
sort of crucial test : before all things it is necessary that 
one should know that Lycurgus means 'expeller of wolves.' 
I hold this to be very doubtful. Other etymologists see in 
the latter part of the word 6/07- (in Ipyoi/) or 6py- (in opyi;), and 
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in the first the Xv<c- in XvKa/3ac> signifying Might.' The 
earliest Lycurgiis of whom we hear is the enemy of the 
worship of Dionysus. * Expeller of wolves' does not seem 
suitable to him. 

I. 68. Mr. Mahaflfy says I am * obviously right, but 
make no new point of value.' I never proposed to make 
a new point of value in this note. I proposed to point out 
a mistake. Mr. Sayce says that *give up' is as good a 
translation as * let.' Would Mr. Sayce translate airol699ai 
to ' give away,' or to * sell* ? 

I. 77. I am quite certain that avrov is not the partitive 
genitive.* But this does not necessarily imply that the 
whole army of Croesus was mercenary. The words mean, 
' the army which was mercenary belonging to him ' [i, e. in 
his pay). This is the natural meaning of the words. If 
Messrs. Maha£Ey and Sayce do not see this, I cannot 
make them see it. / reftise to accept the verdict of Stein 
or any other editor as final on this or any other pas^ 
sage. Mr. Maha£fy calls Stein *the best and most recent 
editor.' He always regards the most recent German 
editor as the best, and holds it to be a ^serious blun- 
der' not to accept all his views. Now the following is 
a note of Stein which no scholar can possibly accept. On 
I. 155, »c€0aXy ai/ajua^ac (on which Mr. Sayce has the 'astound- 
ing note,' presently to be reviewed). Stein writes, * zu den 
vereinzelten oi/a^a^ecv ist ein Praesens av-a/iayciv {hLyL^ir^uv 
cogerey coacervare\ davon a/ia^a Lastwagen) anzunehmen.' 
Such a verb as ifiayeivy avafiayuv is altogether impossible 
in Greek. It is hardly necessary to remind scholars of 
Scaliger's regium praeceptunty that no verb can be com- 
pounded with any part of speech, except a preposition, with- 
out changing its form. The mistake involved in o/iayecv is 
an exaggeration of the well-known mistake in the formation 
of the word telegram. Telegram implies TuXtypa^w, a mon- 
strous form like a/uayo^. The only possible composition 
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would be TfjXcypa^cw, which would give telegrapheme. The 
verb ajmayto is as impossible a form as could be suggested, 
except, perhaps, avafxayw. Surely here Stein is a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence. Yet Messrs MahaflEy and 
Sayce pronounce him to be the best editor of Hdt., ap- . 
parently only because he is the most recent. The inferior 
(because a little less recent) Abicht of course refers ftva- 
fJLa^ag to ava/JLatrasiv. 

I. 85. Mr. Mahaffy says I am, no doubt, right in my 
view, but wrong in saying that it is ^Ae only possible meaning 
here. It is the only possible right meaning, I never meant 
to say that there might not be many erroneous interpreta- 
tions given, and I am still less likely to say so now. The 
only possible meaning is, * It is far better that this (the 
cry of your new-born babe) should be far from you ' ; i, e, 

* should be never heard by you.' 'AiuLfpi^ could not possibly 
mean * in every way,' and if it could it would not suit the 
sense here. 

I. 86. As to the examples of loose or vague translation 
brought together under the note on I. 86, of these no de- 
fence is attempted by Mr. Mahaffy. I have only to add 
that 'repels it into the upper parts of the air ' is not a loose 
translation, but a very serious error. The meaning is, 

* drives it into the upper parts 0/ the country' 

I. 153. roue "loii^ac ev ovSevi Xoycj* irotrifrafxevog rijv wputrriv 
ilvai. Mr. Sayce renders 'Accounting the lonians to be 
in no way his first object.' This is of course quite im- 
possible, and this is one of the worst mistakes into 
which Mr. Sayce has fallen. I corrected thus * taking 
no account at all of the lonians at first.* Mr. Mahaffy 
says my version does not explain tlvai. I was not writ- 
ing a commentary. / translated ilvai in the same way 
as Stein and Abicht. In no case did I enter into anno- 
tation or illustration; Trjv vpdjTtiv ilvai means 'at first'; 
the dvai is pleonastic, as in rb vvv ilvaiy to rfifi^pov ilvat, 
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rh avfiirav eUat. Mr. MahafFy says, * Mr. Tyrrell may be 
right, and has Abicht with him ; but Stein is distinctly 
on the other side.* That is, Stein sanctions the elemen- 
tary blunder of Messrs. Sayce and MahaflFy. Here is 
Stein's note: — *niv irpwrnv elvai, "furs erste," wie to vw 
tlvai " fur jetzt," TO iTVfjLTTav dvai " iiberhaupt." ' Stein 
explains the words in the very way in which I translated 
them ; Abicht (as Mr. Mahaffy says) does the same. Now 
I should be sorry to accuse Mr. Mahaffy of deliberate falsi- 
fication of a piece of evidence to screen himself and his 
friend. But, rejecting this alternative, we are forced to 
infer that Mr. Mahaffy misunderstood the German note. 
Yet I have always been led to believe that Mr. Mahaffy 
is so imbued with German that he finds it highly incon- 
venient to write correct English. When Mr. MahaflFjr 
says, as he often does, * Mr. Sayce has the highest autho- 
rity on his side,' let us remember his comment here. 

I. 155. Mr. Sayce writes : * Professor Tyrrell avoids ex- 
plaining why the note is " astounding." ' I will explain 
now. Mr. Sayce has forced me to disclose the very worst 
error in his book. 

I called Mr. Sayce's note astounding because I could 
not get from it any meaning except that Mr. Sayce thought 
that K€^aXy avafiaaauv meant ' to think of,' and that he got 
that meaning through the intermediate conception, *to 
work up with the head.' Hence it seemed that he thought 
Kt^aXfi might signify the intelligencey reason^ as we use head 
in English, when we say that a ' man has a good head for 
figures.' Such a blunder appeared to me impossible. But 
it seems I was too charitable. That Mr. Sayce should 
think that icc^oA^ can mean the head^ in the sense of the 
thinking organ, is really astounding. Mr. Mahaffy thinks 
my criticism of the note * trivial ' ; so he evidently agrees 
with Mr. Sayce. This, too, I regard as astounding. I 
shall not regard any future comment by Mr. Sayce or 

VOL. V. K 
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Mr. Mahaffy as astounding. I shall be prepared for it 
by this. 

n. 3. Mr. MahafFy thinks my correction is perhaps 
right. He is careful to italicise perhaps^ lest I should be 
too much elated. As to jueXerwv, I cannot do better than 
refer him to Liddell and Scott, in whom he reposes such a 
touching faith. 

II. 7. I ^^i/ suspect a printer's error. I am n6t so sure 
now, since I have discovered the meaning of the note on 
Kc^aXi}. 

n. 58. Mr. Sayce explains that * the irpoaaytoyri or ap- 
proach to the temple was characterised by the use of 
litanies and hymns.' But his note says ' vpoaay. refers to 
the litanies and hymns.' Again I ask, was Mr. Sayce 
thinking of irpo<j^)Sta or to irpoaoSiov [fiikog) ? These words 
refer to hymns, irpoaaytoyaQ does not. Mr. Sayce says 
irpoaay, refers to litanies; I say it does not. Is this a tri- 
vial difference, as Mr. Mahaffy says ? 

n. 63. Not only I but Mr. Verrall (the author of the 
immortal canon about to) thought that Mr. Sayce believed 
rerp. SifA, to mean * a chariot with four-spoked wheels.' 
There are errors worse than this in the edition. Why, 
then, should we not have taken the note in its natural sense ? 

II. 125. iSAcTv could no^ mean to * choose'; i^iXuv is 
' to take out from a number of other things,' i^^XiaOai is 
* to choose'; when cScXtTv is further qualified, as by yipag 
or iKKpiTov, in meaning it approaches the middle ; but this 
is the very reason why anyone who values accuracy should 
never render IK^Xhv * to choose,' and should reserve that 
rendering for the middle. Of course in this passage it 
means * to take out.' Regard to the distinctness in mean- 
ing of the middle voice is of primary importance in the 
study of Greek. It will, of course, seem quite unimportant 
to those who have no ice^aA^ for language, as Messrs. 
Mahaffy and Sayce would say. 
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II. 129. A similar observation may be made on Mr. 
Sayce's translation of lie r^c Siiciic, * on account of his deci- 
sion '; €jc always implies consequence. Mr. Munro justly 
insists that de is never purely causal, but always implies 
consequence. So does Ik. Of course, consequence and 
causality run into one another. But this is the very reason 
why we should not confound them. I should not have 
so strongly condemned Mr. Sayce for writing * on account 
of his decision ' in a translation of Hdt. But his notes are 
few, and scattered. He only gives them * where the mean- 
ing of a word or name has been cleared up by the science 
of language, or where I myself have found a difficulty in 
the grammatical construction or exact signification of a pas- 
sage.' This is the only grammatical note on ten chapters. 
A fierce light beats upon it. The student, reading that 
Ik r^c 8£kiic means * on account of his decision,' will 
think that it would be good Greek to write ripaaOri trie 
yvvatKo^ Ik tov kqWovq^ * on account of her beauty.' If 
distinctions like those insisted on in this note and the last 
are to be neglected, then let us give up classics, and set 
about gaining a smattering of a dozen languages. Those 
who hold that such distinctions may be neglected may, no 
doubt, acquire a power of using a number of languages, 
but they will never know one. 

in. 42. This is the famous relative ro. Mr. Mahafify*s 
only comment is * from Mr. Verrall,* which is of course an 
abandonment of the defence. Mr. Sayce says he did not 
mean that ro stands for avra. What did he mean ? Why 
did he write * ra for ahra ' ? And why did he translate ra 
by 'it'? 

HI. 52. Of course many wrong viays of translating the 
sentence are possible : 

iarBXoX fily yap aTrXcus, TravroSaTrios Sc kokoC, 

III. 65. Possibly Mr. Sayce is right in here preferring 

K2 
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the interpretation ' without need.* Several of the editors 
prefer with me the meaning * contrary to right/ The words 
ov iu are most appropriate to unnatural crimes. Cp. Soph. 
0. T. 1184: 

^iJs t' d^ Siv ov XP^^9 (^^ 0^5 ^' 
ov XPV^ ofuXHv ous re fi ovk ^Scc Kravwv. 

III. 82. *From Mr. Verrall/ says Mr. Mahaflfy, 'and 
moreover, as modified by Mr. Tyrrell, without any point.* 
Mr. Verrall merely mentions Mr. Sayce's translation with- 
out correcting it. I have corrected it ; iroWoTai does nof 
mean * collectively ' ; it means * in many cases ' : see my 
note. The case stands thus: Mr. Verrall merely in- 
dicated an error on the part of Mr. Sayce. I have pointed 
out the exact error and corrected it. How is my relation 
to the comment described ? * From Mr. Verrall, and more- 
over, as modified by Mr. Tyrrell, without any point.' 
Very possibly Mr. MahaflFy has not yet seen the point. 
I have made it clear to any unbiassed intelligence. Mr. 
Sayce's translation is quite indefensible. 

ni. 108. The first comment is accepted, the only at- 
tempted defence being *from Mr. Verrall.* As to the 
second, Mr. Mahaffy says, *I cannot find that this is a well- 
known Herodotean construction.* L. and S. on cl/if, B. 2, 
have *«Jal i6vTiCy Hdt. in. 49; i<TT\ iovtraf ib. 108.' Mr. 
Mahaify displays a marked inaptitude to find facts which 
tell against him. 

III. 108. Here is one of the passages where I claim to 
have thrown new light on the subject. Mr. Mahaffy often 
reproaches me for not doing so, when I had only to point 
out obvious errors, and no light could be thrown except 
such light as a school-boy would find superfluous. No 
scholar who reads my note will again explain avaipurai 
as conctpitur without disproving the grammatical prin- 
ciple involved, or proving that ivoipccv = concipere, A very 
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important grammatical principle is involved. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Mahaffy naturally becomes playful. It is so 
funny that people should trouble themselves about such a 
thing as gframmar. The principle involved in my note is 
that the passive must always be the passive of the active 
voice, and not of the middle ; if alQlta did not exist in the 
sense of 'I take,' y^nrai could not mean *has been taken'; 
there could not exist in classical Greek yaOtirai = 'has been 
perceived,' because there is no alaOavia. The middle, always 
taking in some reference to self, necessarily gives rise to a 
new notion ; and the passive voice is not the passive of this 
new verb. 

As to the ludicrous picture called up before Mr. Ma- 
haffy's mind, is he ignorant that many if not most of 
the vocables in every language rest on a figurative basis 
which is afterwards quite lost sight of ? If avmpHv ori- 
ginally meant 'to take up, recognise,' it would soon 
come to indicate the immediate sequel of birth. Did the 
Romans think of straddling legs when they wrote praevaru 
catty and do we think of a threshing machine when we use 
the word tribulation ? But the difficulty would hardly exist 
for the Greek, who in the largeness of his sympathies ap- 
plied from the very first the language of human life to the 
lower animals. Hdt. ll. 60, calls kittens the rUva of the 
cat; the cow in Homer is oh tt^Iv tkZma tokoio (P 5), and 
the grubs of the wasp are tIkvo (M 107). . Yet as regards 
the feelings of the Greeks, one would have thought Mr. 
Mahaffy would find himself on his strongest ground. I 
would now prefer to explain avatpUrai as middle = concipit: 
the subject is suddenly changed : to is the accusative, and 
the nominative is Xa7oc. My former suggestion would 
imply a want of logical order in Hdt., which my present 
suggestion obviates. It seemed quite possible that Hdt. 
should violate the logical order in the sentence, but 
quite impossible that he should make ayacjocTrac the pas- 
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sive of avaipurai (middle) ; for avaipei of course does not 
mean concipit 

This is the last of Mr. Mahaffy's specific comments. I 
may add that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
will never have to prosecute Mr. Mahaffy for * riding a 
grammatical theory to death,' an act of inhumanity with 
which he charges me on this passage. 

in. 125. Here Mr. Sayce reads in his text oTroicrctyac. . . 
av£(Travpa><r€. In his note he says * oiroic., &c., is epexege- 
tical of ai/€<n-., and does not refer to a particular kind of 
death.' I pointed out (as also had Mr. Verrall) that an-oic- 
Tctvac kvtfnavptinjt could not mean * he killed by impaling.' 
Mr. Sayce's reply is, that he meant to print aTroicrefvwi; in 
his text. And when Mr. Verrall and I assume that aTroic. 
in the note refers to aTroicrcfvac in the text, we are both re- 
buked for not inferring that airoic. referred to avoKxdvinv^ 
existing only in the mind of Mr. Sayce. Let me tell him 
the meaning of ouic a£fwc airvyfimogy which he says he can- 
not understand. Hdt. means ' he slew him in a fashion 
not meet for me to describe (probably on account of its 
inhumanity), and then impaled his dead body.' The mode 
of death was nof the impaling itself. This is Mr. Sayce's 
mistake. I did verify Mr. Sayce's note, but I cannot con- 
ceive how I could have arrived at the knowledge that when 
he printed airoicrdvacf the reading of all the editions, he 
meant to print aTroicrcivwi/, a conjecture of his own, and a 
solitary conjecture. Besides, aTroKTBlvu)v ave<rTa6pu}(Ti could 
not possibly mean ' he killed by impaling.' 

The rest of Mr. Sayce's Paper I will leave to Mr. Ver- 
rall. I repeat that if Mr. Sayce so often fails to interpret 
aright the text of Hdt. — where we think we can form a 
judgment about the character of his work — it seems not 
improbable that his interpretation of Hittite and Accadian 
inscriptions, and of the inscriptions which he has brought 
back from Smyrna, will often be wrong. 
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In answer to Mr. Mahaffy's summary of his position, 
I repeat that hrd 76 means ever sincey that is, hrtl means 
* ever since,' as it very often does, and -ye has its usual force; 
and that ejc r^c Siicnc cannot mean * on account of his deci- 
sion' ; I never said, or implied, that the word aSpaaroc can- 
not be used actively ; and I repeat that avaipUrai cannot 
mean ts conceived^ unless avoipct means conceives^ which it 
does not. 

Messrs. Mahaffy and Sayce complain of my tone. Now 
I have observed that both these gentlemen are accustomed 
to deal pretty largely in a kind of criticism which seems to 
me not to be of the highest tone — the criticism which ap- 
parently regards sic as the Latin for yah ! — and ekes out 
argument largely by typographical devices. Why, for in- 
stance, is the epithet * venerable ' used by me pilloried in 
a note of interjection by Mr. Sayce ? And why does 
Mr. Mahafify thus print a perfectly accurate statement on 
my part: ^l^cXcci; could not mean to choose] !* ? Mr. Sayce 
is remarkably free in the use of the interjection. I prefer 
to endeavour to say what I have to say in words. 

As to Mr. Sayce's general argument, it seems to me to 
amount to this : If a writer puts forth an edition not eo 
ftomtne dealing with accidence and syntax, he is justified 
in frequently making comments which conflict with, or 
ignore, accidence and syntax. Mr. Mahaffy says, *Mr. 
Sayce's reputation rests on other grounds than his know- 
ledge of Greek syntax.* This is a reason why Mr. Sayce 
should write on those subjects on which his reputation 
rests ; but it is no reason why he should be permitted to 
publish unchallenged erroneous views about Greek syntax. 

Mr. Sayce, in a passage already quoted (on il. 129) 
makes himself liable to criticism on the grounds of gram- 
mar. He is therefore precluded from adopting the plea of 
his friends, that he is not a professed classical scholar, 
but an archaeologist. I may also point out that to Mr. 
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Mahaffy cannot be extended the privileges of inaccuracy 
which are claimed for Assyriology and Egyptology, for he 
is not an Assyriologist or an Egyptologist or even a Cro- 
codilologist. This being so, I think it is a pity that they 
should have opened a discussion by challenging the jus- 
tice of my strictures. 

If Mr. Sayce should reply to this Paper (which, I un- 
derstand, he is to have an opportunity of doing), I hope 
he will answer the direct questions I have put to him. 
I do not intend to write again on this subject. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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A SUR.REJOINDER. 

PROFESSOR TYRRELL'S rejoinder is such as to 
make a *sur- rejoinder' a short and easy task. I can 
find little more in it than a reiteration of assertions that 
have already been answered — an attem'pt to escape from 
Professor Mahaffy's strictures by accusing the latter of 
ignorance of Greek grammar — an accusation which the 
world in general will not be inclined to endorse — and one 
or two fresh criticisms of the notes in my Herodotos^ mixed 
up with much abuse of Professor MahaflFy and myself, re- 
minding me of the famous advice given to the barrister 
who had no case. The whole is delivered in a tone of 
arrogance which claims for the author, and perhaps one or 
two Cambridge friends, * an instinct for Greek,' denied not 
only to * others entrusted with the business of education,' 
but even to Stein, who has made the language of Hero- 
dotos his life-long study. 

Professor Tyrrell is evidently determined to apply to 
myself the verdict which I have passed on Herodotos, and 
which seems to have been at the bottom of all this raking 
up of side-issues that have nothing to do with the general 
aim and character of my book. I am not only untrust- 
worthy, but unveracious. Time after time Professor Tyr- 
rell recurs to his assumption that I supposed that ri. * could 
stand for avro,' although I have told him that such an 
assumption is unfounded, and that my words mean nothing 
of the sort.* So, again, in spite of Preface and Reply, he 

1 1 might retort on Professor Tyrrell text, it seems not impossible that his 
the argoment he advances on page 134: interpretation of Greek wiU often be 
if he fails to interpret aright my English wrong. 
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persists in regarding my edition of Herodotos as a gram- 
matical commentary on the text, and as making me liable 
to criticism on the grounds of grammar/ Will he be con- 
vinced if I now, as a last resource, refer him to the notes 
themselves, in proof that the description I give of my own 
work is correct ? If the notes were intended to be gram- 
matical ones, would there, let me ask him, be only one 
* gframmatical note on ten chapters,' or would the trans- 
lations, which he is so determined to regard as the enunci- 
ation of 'erroneous views about Greek syntax,' be given 
without any reference to Greek grammar, or any discus- 
sion of the opinions of other scholars ? Is it probable that 
an editor who had before him the notes and translations of 
older commentators would deliberately reject them all, in 
order to put forward new and ' erroneous views about 
Greek syntax'? To quote Professor Tyrrell's words, for 
the purposes of my edition it was not necessary to * know ' 
the Greek language, but only to be able to 'use' it. I took 
it for granted that those who were * acquainted with ele- 
mentary Greek grammar and usage' would discover the 
literal rendering and construction of a passage as soon as 
its real sense was pointed out to them ; at any rate there 
were plenty of commentaries from which they could dis- 
cover this, and fair warning had been given them in my 
Preface that they were not to look for it in mine. 

I notice that the word * possible ' plays a considerable 
part in Professor Tyrrell's defence. Considering the va- 
riety of interpretations that may be put upon sentences 
and phrases in all the languages with which I am ac- 
quainted, not excluding our own English, it seems to me 
that to speak of * the only possible meaning' of a clause 
savours either of omniscience, or of ignorance of the real 
nature of language. Certainly he and I differ as to the 
meaning of the English I have written; while the trans- 
lation proposed by him for a/i^fc (i- 85.) is wrong, and 
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his etymological remarks are not happy [e.g. those on 
Adrasteia and Lykurgos'). No wonder, therefore, that he 
sneers at etymology. 

Professor Tyrrell asks me to answer the direct ques- 
tions he has put to me. But I fail to find any that have 
not been already answered, though I do find a good deal 
of abuse of Professor MahaflFy. He has, however, brought 
forward a few new points, which I will now proceed to 
notice : — 

(i) First of all, he has discovered that x^P^^ (^i* ^5) 
does not mean the * air,' but * the country.' I should say 
that it means neither, but rather the * regions,' a fact which 
I imagined everyone who could read Greek was acquainted 
with. I therefore did not think it necessary to explain 
that, in disagreement with older commentators, I con- 
sidered the words of Herodotos in the passage under dis- 
cussion to signify * the upper regions * or ' parts of the air,' 
and not * of the country.' I never supposed that my read- 
ers would be so dull of comprehension as not to perceive 
this. 

(2) Because I asked why Professor Tyrrell considers 
my note on I. 155 to be * astounding,' he concludes that 
Professor Mahaflfy and I think * ice^oA^ might signify tniel- 
ligencCy reason.* This is a curious non sequitur^ far more 

* astounding' than my note. I suppose that, if I tell him 
he has no eye for the facts of linguistic science, he will, by 
a parallel form of syllogism, accuse me of believing that 

* " eye " might signify mtelligence^ reason* 

» The second part of the name Ly- print ? For the simple reason that 

kurgos cannot be connected with 1^^701^ there are no such stems, while the 

on account of the sense, or with h^ words quoted by me belong to stems 

on account of the form, while the de- in -cu-j. Professor Tyrrell goes on to 

rivation of Awicrf/5oj is very doubtful. cover his error (or inadvertence) by 

Professor Tyrrell asks why he should presuming to know better than myself 

have taken ' stems in cos ' for a mis- what was in my ms. 
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(3) Professor Tyrrell is good enough to translate for me 
the passage about the impalement of Polykratfis in ni. 125. 
The translation is one with which I have been familiar 
since I first began to read Herodotos ; but it is one which 
I cannot accept, because it makes no sense. Herodotos 
may have written many foolish things, but he could 
not have written anything so foolish as this. I maintain 
that my correction of the text is necessary for the sense, in 
spite of Professor Tyrrell's dictum that it * could not pos- 
sibly mean ' what I say it does. 

(4) It now appears that some of the errors with which I 
am charged are shared with commentators who have made 
the language of Herodotos their special study, and that in 
common with them I ought to have waited until Professor 
Tyrrell chose to enlighten us on the subject. I am quite 
content to be bracketed with Abicht and the contemned 
Stein. 

(5) Professor Tyrrell accuses Professor Mahaffy and 
myself of eking out argument by 'typographical devices,' 
apparently because I placed a note of admiration after the 
epithet * venerable,' which he has attached to the name of 
Herodotos. As he seems not to know why I have done so, 
I will tell him now. The object of my work was to com- 
pare Herodotos with the native monuments of those east- 
ern lands about which the * Father of History' writes, all 
of which were older than himself, some of them by two 
and three thousand years. Because I have shown that the 
result of the comparison is unfavourable to the Greek 
author. Professor Tyrrell accuses me of flouting a * vene- 
rable ' authority. Venerable, indeed ; why he was but an 
upstart and a child by the side of those really venerable 
monuments which have risen out of the grave of centuries 
to convict him of error and untruth. 

(6) Professor Tyrrell is still unwilling to receive any 
information which throws light on the meaning of Hero- 
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dotos, even where it may confirm the statements of the 
Greek writer. Thus even now he declares that irpo(Taywyat 
in II. 58 does not refer to litanies and hymns. It is of no 
use to argue further with one who refuses to learn. 

Professor Tyrrell wisely refrains from attempting any 
reply to my answer to Mr. Verrall's criticisms. But I 
think that in common fairness he was bound either to 
do so, or to apologise for the emphatic way in which he 
endorsed them without taking the trouble to see what they 
were worth. Such hastiness, to give it no stronger name, 
makes one hesitate about accepting his judgment on other 
matters. And this hesitation is further justified partly by 
his supposition that he took my note on ' chariot ' (not 
'chariot with four-spoked wheels,' as he still seems to 
believe) * in its natural sense,' partly by the carelessness, 
not to say recklessness, which makes him speak of my 
interpretation of * Hittite ' inscriptions, * and of the inscrip- 
tions' I have 'brought back from Smyrna.' May I ask 
where they are to be found ? The only inscriptions known 
to myself which I have brought back from Smyrna — apart 
from the copies of the Hittite hieroglyphics of Sipylos and 
Karabel — are Greek ones. As for the Hittite inscriptions, 
I only wish that I could interpret them. 

I must leave Professor Mahaffy to answer the attacks 
made upon him, if he thinks it worth his while to do so 
after his return from Greece. His eminence, however, as 
a] Greek scholar will relieve him from the necessity of 
noticing the uncourteous and inconclusive *tu quoque' 
of his Dublin colleague. 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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AESCHYLI AGAMEMNO, EMENDAVIT DAVID S. 
MARGOLIOUTH, Coll. Nov. Oxon. Soc. 

A CURSORY glance at this edition of the 'Agamemnon' 
will clearly show that it has been produced with 
undue haste. Not only does it abound in misprints, care- 
less accentuation, neglect of punctuation, and wrong refe- 
rences ; but also many suggestions and changes have been 
introduced into the text as the emendations of the editor 
himself, though they have . been proposed years ago. 
Most of these can be found in the well-known editions of 
Paley, Kennedy, and Davies. 

After reading Mr. Margoliouth's criticism on Hermann's 
* Aeschylus' (cf. * Studia Scenica,' p. 31, note : * Hermann's 
"Aeschylus" has always seemed to me one of the most over- 
rated books in the world '), we should not have been sur- 
prised had Mr. Margoliouth ignored every emendation or 
change in the text emanating from that illustrious scholar. 
Now, on the contrary, if we examine the present edition, 
we shall find that the editor reads in his text, and acknow- 
ledges as dye to Hermann, no less than twenty emenda- 
tions — surely no small number for one individual in a 
single play of Aeschylus — while at least five more emen- 
dations are read, and not acknowledged: cf. 11. 449, 478, 
800, 1359, i^^^- 

In the ' Clavis Annotationis Criticse' we read : — * Intra 
lemmata scriptura est emendata cum nomine inventoris 
sui ; cui nomen nullum appositum est scito editorem inve- 
nisse.' The following list contains forty emendations, put . 
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forward in the text by Mr. Margoliouth as his own, every 
one of which has been proposed or read by former edi- 
tors: — 

First comes Mr. Margoliouth's reading ; next the read- 
ing of the MSS. ; then the name of the editor to whom the 
emended reading is really due. When the name of the 
original emendator is recorded in a well-known edition, I 
add the name of the latter in a parenthesis. 



(0 


• 3. 


(2) 


• 51, 


(3] 


• 79> 


(4) 


• 135, 


(5] 


. 141, 


(6) 


. 170, 


(7] 


. 205, 


(8] 


• 272, 


(9] 


• 431, 


lo] 


. 478, 


"] 


• 496, 


12] 


• 547, 


13; 


• 572, 


14] 


• 597. 


15] 


. 606, 


16^ 


. 612, 


'7] 


• 657, 


18] 


. 672, 


19; 


. 696, 


20; 


• 697, 


21] 


• 725, 


22] 


• 772, 


23] 


. 800, 


24] 


. 822, 



avkKadiv] a-yicatftv.— Franz (Paley, Davies). 

iiraviit] virarot. — Kennedy. 

fi 0'] rtff.—PaXey. 

<rrpaTtvd\v\ (rrparwOiv. — Schiitz. 

AtTTToTc] atTTTOKn. — Wellauer (Paley, &c.). 

ovS* iXiyZ^Tai] oifStv At^ac. — Kennedy. 

ToV] To8\— Stanley (Davies). 

r« yap rh ttkitov, * adjecta post iri<n6v nota ; 

versui sensum dedi.' — Kennedy. 
Sopt^ V] 8o/L(wv. — Halm (Davies). 
ii n] fiToi, — Hermann. 
5c] wc« — Schiitz. 
ircJAfi] or pari}, — Kennedy. 
^vfi^opao] £v/(^opa7c. — Blomfield (Davies). 
icaivoDvTcc] KoifiUjvTic. — Davies. 
iipHv] cvpoi. — Kennedy. 
XaAicdc] x"^'^^*'' — Pauw (Schiitz). 

KQKifl KQKOV. SchiitZ. 

tI priv ;] Ti /i// ; — Linwood (Paley, &c.). 

KiXtrav rac] KiXtravrt^. — Stanley (Schiitz). 

IvvoaiifivXXovc] tw' aS<0i5AAowc. — Schiitz. 

aaivovra] aalvwv re. — Auratus (Paley, &C.). 

ccSo/ulvac] nSo^ivav. — Kennedy. 

oiic] ov yap» — Hermann. 

aAAayac] teal nayag. — Ahrens (Davies). 
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(25). 872, \a^Hv] Xaj3wv. — Kennedy. 

(26). 967, vitiprtlvovtra] vvtprdvaaa, — AuratUS (Davies). 

(27), 969, ar^ixalvki iio\6v\ arifiaiveiQ juoXwv.— 'Voss (Da- 

vies). 

(28). 1046, 17/iTv] li/uwv— .Paley. 

(29). 1094, fxartvHv] fiarevH, — Turnebus (Davies). 

(30). 1 1 15, ro'S'] W y.— Paley. 

(31)- II75> VTTfpOiv (iapig^ vTrepfiapric. — Paley. 

(32). 1 1 99, iracciwoc] iraiiaviov, — Codex Farnesianus 

(Paley, &c.). 

(33). 1228, oia] oTa.—Madvig (Kennedy). 

(34). 1249, irw] irwc. — Paley. 

(35). 1299, •)(p6voi irXlej>] xpovt^ irXiw. — Davies. 

(36). 1359, Tripa] iripi. — Hermann. 

(37). 1433, *r posfATiji; addidi.' — Kennedy. 

(38). 1454, oTTt^fltffci^] a7ri<p0i<riv piov. — Karsten (Davies). 

(39). 1505, * <ri; addidi.' — Schiitz. 

(40). 1626, acaxvvwv] alaxvvova. — Hermann (Davies), 

To these I add three more which I have just noticed : — 

(41). 289, (ncoTToTc] <TKovac. — Blomfield (Hermann). 
(42). 449, Siai] Sia. — Hermann (Davies). 
(43). 1625, fiivwv] viov. — Wieseler (Davies). 

On 119, 120, for Xayivav IpiKifiara f^ipfiara yivvav j3Xa- 
(ilvra K.r.X., Mr. Margoliouth reads Xaylvag ipiKVfAovi ^ipfAari 
yivvag j3Xa/3cvri. The reason for the several changes in- 
troduced into the text is explained by the note, * sed quis 
/SoffKo/ucu cum accus. conjunctum vidit ?' We find no less 
than four instances of this construction in the Hymn to 
Hermes: 11. 27, 72, 232, 559. Cf. also Aristophanes, Birds^ 
11. 1099 and 1 100. 

Mr. Margoliouth' s edition contains some two or three 
clever suggestions, the best of which probably are — *piyoc' 
for *75pac,' at 1. 162 1 ; and ^irapiiiq* for ^fiapBlaiq,' at 1. 1640. 
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It is remarkable that Mr. Margoliouth rejects some 
of the most certain emendations ; e. g, Conington's av 
TTpiipmv for avrplxf/uiv, 1. 1328; Davies' {VKaXoi for ciz/uo/o^of, 
1. 454 ; and Davies' /uovqiSet for vfAvt^Sd^ 1. 990. 

Some of the worst misprints will be found at 11. 224, 
284, 464, 537, 800. 

For careless accentuation, cf. 11. 224, 361, 456, 823, 835, 
1468, 1480. 

For wrong references, cf. notes on 11. 50, 58, 276, 350, 
1058. 

JOHN SULLIVAN. 
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ON AN UNCIAL PALIMPSEST EVANGELIS- 
TARIUM. 

THE MS. here described was included in the Sunder- 
land Collection, recently dispersed by public auc- 
tion. It has been purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and is now numbered in that library Addl. 3 19 19. 
Dr. Scrivener designates it by the letter Y {Introduction^ 
3rd ed., p. xiv). 

A short time previous to the sale, the MS. was sent by 
the late Duke of Marlborough to Dublin, in order that 
Mr. Mahaffy and myself might hive an opportunity of 
examining it, which we did, as far as the time at our 
disposal would permit. 

In external form the volume is folio, the pages measur- 
ing 12 J inches by loj. The later writing (dated 143 1) 
consists of a Menaeum for the month of February, and is, 
generally, like the older, in double columns. Besides the 
Evangelistarium with which we are here concerned, there 
are other palimpsest fragments, including a patch from 
another Evangelistarium of like age and form, cursive 
fragments of St. Matthew's and St. Luke's Gospels, and 
pieces of ecclesiastical writing not biblical. 

The columns of our Evangelistarium (Y) are 10 inches 
in height and 3 in width ; the form of the letters may be 
seen in the lithographed plate given herewith. It will be 
noticed that they are of the later elongated type, except 
in a few cases where the rounder form has been adopted 
for the sake of occupying space. In two or three instances 
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the letter B has the upper loop open, so as to be some- 
thing between B and b. The initial letters of the para- 
graphs are large, outside the column ; and the larger 
initials of the principal sections were originally in gold, 
of which but slight traces remain. The numbers and titles 
of the Kc^aAaia are given, and the Ammonian sections, the 
latter being usually in red. They have sometimes been 
left without erasure, since occurring as they do between 
the columns they did not interfere with the later writing. 
The Eusebian canons are not found. There are traces of 
accents and breathings. 

The MS. being exceedingly troublesome to read, we 
were unable from lack of time to collate it throughout, but 
we copied some entire pages, and part of others. The 
appended collation of these portions with Stephens* text 
(Scrivener's edition) will give some idea of the character 
of the text, which agrees very closely with the Codex 
Alexandrinus. St. Matt. v. 14 is preceded by the words 

EinEN O KC TOIC EAYTOY MA, written originally in 
red and gold ; and above the top of the column stands 
the heading EIC lEPAPXAC, also in red and gold. 

The following is a list of the contents of the frag- 
ments : — 









F<^. 


Matth. 


i. 1-14, . 


. 


. 105. 


» 


V. 3-19, • 


• . 


. 108. 


yy 


xii. 27-41, . 


■ ■ 


. 22, 


»> 


xxiii. 9 — XXV. 


30, 


( 88, 74, II, 43, 46, 16, 
79> 95- 


» 


XXV. 43 — xxvi. 


26, 


. 19, 36. 


» 


xxvi. 50 — xxvii. 


17. 


. 3S, 23> 20. 


Mark 


i. 1-42, 


, ■. 


. 18,50,52. 


yy 


ii. 21 — V. I, 


. 


• 53, 55, 24i 67, 12, 17. 
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Mark v. 29-vi. 22^ . 

„ (vi. 14-20), . . 

„ X. 5i-xi. 13, . 

Luke xvi. 21-xvii. 3, 

„ xvii. 19-35, • 

„ xix. 15-31, . 

John ii. i8-iii. 5, 

« iv. 23-37> • . 

» V. 35-vi. 2, . 



Folio. 

10, 15, 70. 

23 (patch). 
104. 

98. 

21. 

lOI. 

29. 
99. 

1 00. 



{67 and 88 were overlooked by us, and discovered by 
Dr. Caspar Ren6 Gregory). 

On fol. 23 is the patch referred to above, containing 
Mark vi. 14-20, also in uncial characters. The en in this 
patch is angular at the bottom ; but an angular cu is also 
found on foil. 22^ 104 and 108; also within a short distance 
of the round form on fol. 10. On 21, 29, and loi occurs 0, 
with the cross line extended both ways (see Plate No. 3). 
It will be seen from the preceding Table that these folios 
belong to the same portion of the original MS. The form 
of M on 22 and 29 is also different from that on the other 
fragments. The folios on which the sections remain in 
red, imperfectly or not at all erased, are 108, 74, 11, 
43, 46, 16, 19, 18, 17, 104, 21. Fol. 22 contains sections 
from which the colour is gone. Without further exami- 
nation, I could not say with certainty how many of the 
remaining folios have contained the sections. 

The specimens in the accompanying Plate are : — 

1. Mark iv. 29. 

2. Matth. xxvii. 4-6. 

3. John ii. 22. 

4. Heading of column, commencing with 5. 

5. Prefixed to Matth. v. 14. 
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Collation of Y with the Text of Stephens. 

S. Matth. 

Cap. XXV. 43 yvftvos — ^xxvi. 1 1 ov {foL 19) 

Stkph. t. 

44 avr<p om, 

XX vi. 4 Kparr^wri 8oX<p SoX<i> jcpanTo-axriv. 

Cap. xxvii. i dpx^^P*^^ — '^ Bapafi (/oi. 20) 

Stkph. t. 

7 8e Tc 

12 *l€p€fjLiov icpcfiia. 

15 &a r<p ^X^Y ^^ oxXci) cva. 



S. Marc. 
Cap. i. 13 #cow ot — ^43 c^c^SoXcv (/(?/. 50, 52). 



Steph. 

14 Tov *Ia)ai'vi;v 
ib. 6 Ii/o-ovs 

1 5 Kot Xcycuv 


T. 
itoayyqv. 
ur 
Xcycuv. 


16 avTOv 


avrov rov o-ifuovof. 



ib. paXkovra^ &fiff>ifi\ri<rTpov afi,<^t)9aXXorras afjLif>ifi\rj<rTpov» 
37 {»;Tov(ri <rc <rc {i/rovcriv. 



Cap. ii. 21 cTTippaTrrci — 23 orc^xvo? (^/. 53 r(ff/t?). 

Steph. t. 

cirtppaTTTct eirtpoTTTCt. 

22 oTvOV V€OV OtVOf VCOf. 
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Cap. iv. 29 TTopaB^ — 33 Karao'Krjvovv {^fol. 17 recto). 

Stkph. T. 

3 1 KOKKi^ KOKKOV. 

69 (Of. 

Cap. V. 29 ^o) — 36 oKova-a^ (/(>/. 10 r<?fA?). 

Steph. T. 

34 $vyaT€p Gvyarrip. 



Cap. vi. 1 1 v/xa)K — 17 'liodwrjv (/oL 70 frc/^?). 
No variation from Stephens. 
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Dr. Caspar Gregory designates the Sunderland 
Palimpsest W^ [Prolegomena to Ttschendorf's Greek Testa- 
ment, 8th edit. p. 439). 



evefoJunocTfA 

/\eiT/)AffnANONOTI 

nAffcrriKfMooe 
piCMoc 



TinfflCirMKCVO^' 

laifrhcTAArrvfi 

fNTlDNAlOANfX:: 

fiiaNiuiAiu/\ea 

ATTHr^ATooiArai 



5. 



NEKfLDN (UllIC 
'^IICANOlMa-MI 



4 4 



6\cv6fAUAc 



^, 



V_^ ( 



\Tr6H0UGTOiG 
GiVTOVMJ 



f\wl:Ai.vi\ rx&K 



. 4 T / - 



•«. ♦ 
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ON A FRAGMENT OF AN UNCIAL LEC- 
TIONARY. 

THE Ussher collection^ in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, contains a Greek MS. of the Gospels in folio, 
known to biblical critics as 63. The first folio in this 
volume is palimpsest, and on the verso the later scribe 
has painted a portrait of S. Matthew. 

This leaf originally formed part of a Lectionary, and 
appears to have been the outer sheet of a quaternion ; but 
for the purposes of the later scribe it was unfolded, and 
mutilated. The writing is later uncial (ninth or tenth cen- 
tury), with accents and breathings, and is arranged in 
double columns. A specimen of the writing is given in 
the Plate (No. 6). The letter z^, which does not occur 
in this extract, has the bottom line prolonged to the right, 
with a slight curve downward. Z has the middle stroke 
vertical, and extending below the line. 

The portions of text are the following : — 

First column, right-hand side j g ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^_^^ 

of verso, ) 

Second (mutilated), ... »» » 39~4i' 

Third (mutilated), left hand j g ^uke, xxii. 66-70. 

of recto, ) 

Fourth, „ 70-xxiii. 2. 

Fifth, „ xxiii. 38-42. 

Sixth, „ „ 42-47- 

Seventh, left hand of verso, „ „ 47-49- 

Eighth, S. John, xviii. 28-31. 
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The matter missing between S. Luke xxiii. 2, and 
xxiii. 38 is just sufficient to fill eight columns or two leaves. 
The headings are lost, but there can be no doubt that 
these passages are part of the lessons for the eve of Good 
Friday. These lessons, according to the usage of the 
Greek Church, are thus given by Dr. Scrivener from several 
Evangelistaria [DicL of Christian Anttq. s. v., Lectionary^ 
p. 959 ay and Introduction to Criticism of the New Testy 
3rd ed., p. 83). 

Hour (i) Matth. xxvii. 1-56. 
„ (3) Mark xv. 1-41. 
„ (6) Luke xxii. 66-xxiii. 49. 
„ (9) John xix. 16-37. 

It will be observed that the passage from S. Luke in 
our MS. (allowing for the missing portion) is identical with 
the lesson for the sixth hour; that from S. Mark is the 
latter part of the lesson for the third hour. But the pas- 
sage from S. John begins earlier. Where it originally 
ended we cannot say, but it most probably continued to 
xix. 37. I am unable to throw any light on this pecu- 
liarity of the Lectionary of which this is a fragment. It 
is, however, worth noting that the lessons from the first 
three Evangelists, as above specified, all include the exa- 
mination before Pilate; whereas that from S. John ex- 
cludes this, which our MS. contains. 

I append a collation of the fragment with the text 
of Stephens : — 





Steph. 


MS. 


Mark xv. 34. 




Xifia. 




€y#caT€Atir€9. 


eyKarcXciTTc? 


35- 


aKOiVai/T€S. 


cm. 
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Stkph, 
Luke xxiii. i. cirt. 



40. 

45. eyvany?. 

46. <^(uvi7(ras <^o)i^. 



irpos. 
co-zxcv 

^107 ^a>vi7[(ra9] «/ vtd. 
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CHANCE AND LAW. 

DOES the Calculus of Probabilities afford any argu- 
ment against or for the existence of Chance in its 
old' sense of immunity from Scientific Law? I come to the 
same conclusion on this subject as Mr. Venn ;* but in the 
course of the investigation I obtain -views differing from 
his. 

Probabilities, presenting a double aspect— knowledge 
of the average and ignorance of the particular — have seemed 
to countenance both parties to the Free-will controversy. 
The regularity of Statistics appears to Mill and Buckle to 
verify Determinism. What is random in the same class 
of phenomena appears to Renouvier to prove * libre ar- 
bitre.' I maintain that there is something, although not 
so much as has been supposed, in the first contention; 
nothing in the second. 

As to the views of Buckle, I quite agree with Mr. 
Venn : ' * It may be that knowledge is out of the ques- 
tion from the nature of the case, the causative link, so to 
say, being missing.* ... * although statistical uniformity 
and causation (in the sense of invariable sequence) are 
perfectly distinct things ; and although it is difiicult to 
show that they are so necessarily connected that the ad- 
mission of the second must follow from the acceptance of 

' Cp. Grote's Aristotle^ vol. i. p. 165. ' Logic of Chance, pp. 237-241. 

• Logic of Chance f ch. ix. }§ 16-20. 
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the first, it is nevertheless true that they have some bear- 
ing upon one another. There can be little doubt, on the 
whole, that the statisticians have added force to the argu- 
ments which are commonly considered to disprove free 
will,' &c. I only attempt to supplement the pregnant 
words of Mr, Venn, by exhibiting the relation between the 
mathematical theory of the subject and the determinist 
doctrine. Suppose, that we have a set of perfect social 
statistics, such as, according to the just antithesis of Clerk 
Maxwell, were ' explained by Laplace and wondered at by 
Buckle.' Suppose that the aggregate of actions of a cer- 
tain species obeys the law of Error. Then it is a fair pre- 
sumption, from the mathematical analysis of that law,* 
that the aggregate quantity, say -£, may be regarded as 
the sum of a great many terms, $uch as /i^i + /2^a+ &c. ; 
where A, 4, &c., are constants, and ^i, ^j, &c., are quantities 
ranging each under a definite, though not in general a 
simple, law of facility. But the Calculus of Probabilities 
aflFords no 'proof that the elementary quantities e^ e-ty tcCf 
are predictable with regard to each particular event as well 
as the long run. It may be so ; but it is also conceivable, 
and ^indeed >eems to have been conceived by Quetelet, 
that these elements involve an arbitrary and unpredictable 
ingredient. It may be asked, whether the mathematical 
theory affords^ any evidence that the actions of each indi- 
vidual person are predictable, as regards the long run at 
least, obey a definite law of facility (in cases where this 
conception is appropriate : for instance, where the subject 
of the statistics is the quantity of liquor consumed ; but 
otherwise in the case of suicides). This would occur if 
the actions of each individual corresponded to one of the 

* Memoirs of the Astronomical So- losophical Magaziney October, 1883, 
ciety, vol. xl. p. 105. Transactions of article on ' Law of Error*; and 1884, 
the Royal Society, 1870, p. 177. Phi- p. 138. 
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elements above symbolised, or even might be regarded 
as a definite function of those elements, e.g.^ 

E' = l\ ex + l\ €2 + &c., 

where A, l\^ &c., /"i, &c., are constants ; the different values 
of E' represent the actions of a particular individual at 
different epochs, and similarly for ^";* -£' + -£''+ &c. =^. 
Again it is to be said that this may be so ; but that it is 
possible to vary the hypothesis without affecting the given 
phenomenon, the regularity of -£, which is to be accounted 
for. For instance, let /'i, /'a, &c., /"i, &c., from being con- 
stants, become variable in an arbitrary manner, subject 
only to the conditions that 

i\ + r\ + &c. = /, ; r, + l\ + &c. = /a, &c. = &c., 

and a certain other condition relative to mean squares of 
error. Then the actions of society would still be predict- 
able as regards the long run, but the actions of the in- 
dividual would not be predictable even in that degree; 
nevertheless, it may be admitted, that the phenomena of 
statistics afford some indirect verification of determinism, 
not only in the stricter sense of that doctrine (what I under- 
stand Mr. Venn to admit), but also in the partial sense 
above indicated. 

Whatever the value of this verification, it is not im- 
paired by Renouvier's arguments on the other side. The 
passages in hxsEssats de Critique GirUrale which relate' to 
Probability may be read with great interest, as illustrating 
the possibility of there being in the nature of things an 
ingredient of lawlessness. But, when more than mere 
sufferance is claimed for this conception, Renouvier goes 

« See the Index at the end of vol. 3. 
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too far. His difficulty is to understand how the action of 
complex laws can result in that simple equality between 
alternatives which characterises Probabilities. He ima- 
gines an apparatus in which an endless procession of balls 
alternately black and white moves at a uniform rate under 
an aperture just large enough to allow one ball to escape. 
Whenever a certain spring is touched, the ball which is 
at the instant under the aperture is emitted. The spring 
is touched from tirtie to time at random. The chances of 
white and black being emitted are then even. This result 
appears to Renouvier intelligible, on the hypothesis of an 
agent enjoying Mibre arbitre'; but otherwise not. He 
says : * II est impossible, ou singuliferement difficile, d'im- 
aginer la suite des causes inconnues dont les efifets ob- 
serveraient la loi propre aux 6v6nements ambigus.' I 
submit that the difficulty is explicable by known or dis- 
coverable principles. 

There is first the mathematical principle of Limit;* 
concerning which it is unnecessary to say anything here, 
except that the examples appropriate to our present sub- 
ject are not those which come first to hand : where each 
step that we take brings us nearer to the limit. In statis- 
tics, the difference between the observed real and the ideal 
limiting ratio does not diminish with perfect regularity. 
It flickers and flares up as it dies out. Its alternation is 
not like the apparent convergence of the rails on a long 
straight railway. The comparison is rather with a river 
which, though it may occasionally expand into lakes, yet 
upon the whole narrows as we ascend towards its source. 
It is not the case of a simple pendulum sinking to rest 
according to a simple law ; but rather of the arm of a 
very compound pendulum, the oscillation of which sinks 

• There are some good remarks on this principle in De Morgan's Calculus 
of Functions, } 40. 
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and swells, it may be according to a not easily decipher- 
able law, yet in the long run sinks. 

In virtue of the principle of limit, it would be no matter 
of surprise that the superposition of complex laws should 
tend towards a simple result. But some larger principle 
is required, in order to explain why the result is not only 
simple but symmetrical, as it is in the example put by 
Renouvier and innumerable others, such as the throw of a 
perfectly symmetrical die or coin. Renouvier is right in 
desiderating some such axiom as the following : * les causes 
variables des suites des 6v6nements d'un certain genre 
tendent k se balancer.' Such a principle, which I will 
not attempt to formulate precisely, might be rested upon 
Experience : Induction and Analogy, upon which' Mr. 
Venn rests the proof of his * series.' But this experiential 
basis must be made wider than Mr. Venn admits. It must 
cover not only experiments® with coins and dice, but an 
indefinite number of instances in which the statistical ratio 
of real occurrences is what we conceive to be reasonable, 
what we find difficult to conceive other than it is. This 
class of things will best be indicated by means of some 
examples.® 

Constants, and in general measurables, have in human 
experience as often one value as another. In each species 
of measurement prior to the observation, the operator 
has the knowledge that over a certain range of values 
one value occurs as often as another, in the long run of 
measurements of that species. This proposition is in- 
volved in the art of measurement known as the Method of 
Least Squares, and receives some support from its co- 
herence with that vast mass of verified truth. Accordingly, 

' Logic of Chance f p. 77. be read in connexion with the latter 

• Ibid., ch. iv. part of the Paper on the 'Philosophy 

» The latter part of this Paper should of Chance', in Mind, April, 1884. 
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Donkin's'° doctrine of d priori probabilities may be more 
reasonable than the sceptical tone of Coumot and Mr. 
Venn. Cournot is always telling us that the 'subjective' 
probabilities, as he calls those now under consideration, 
are fit only to regulate the conditions of a bet. But he 
himself, in common with other mathematicians, employs 
this sort of probability when he comes to practice: in 
his ingenious reasonings concerning the distribution" of 
comets, and generally in the formulae which determine*' 
whether a certain discrepancy between two sets of statis- 
tics * accuse ' (in the French sense) a difference of causa- 
tion. 

Implicated with the preceding example is a second 
proposition both more distinct and better evidenced : 
namely, that in the long run of numbers which come under 
our notice one digit occurs as often as another. This pro- 
. position is not only agreeable to the general impression of 
persons conversant with the science of quantity ; but also 
has been verified by the experiments of Mr. Proctor." The 
present writer has made some experiments of the same 
kind as his upon various tables and constants, with similar 
results. For example, in the development of tt," out of the 
first 600 digits there are 63 ones^ 62 fwos, and so on. 

The preceding example may suggest that the evidence 
of propositions of the sort under consideration, although 
inductive, may be of that species of copious, intimate, 
almost unconscious, perhaps hereditary, induction on 
which some rest the axioms of mathematics. Accordingly 
it might well be that some would prefer to use the lan- 
guage of k priority in reference to the axioms of Proba- 

10 Phil. Mag., 1 85 1, vol. i. p. 353 et " Universe and Coming Transits, 

sqq. ; p. 458 et sqq. p. lOO. 

" Exposition de la Theorie des " Rectification of the Circle to 607 

Chances. places^ by William Shanks. 

** Ibid., chaps, vii. and viii. 
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bility; for instance, the Principle of Sufficient Reason in 
the sense in which it is applied by Donkin" to Probabili- 
ties, a sense in which it may be largely applied in mathe- 
matics. Nor does there appear any objection to the use of 
such phrases as Donkin's * sufficient reason,' or Laplace's 
* number of favourable cases ', provided it is admitted that 
they are but short titles of the voluminous records of ex- 
perience ; or at least, what the better class of k priorists 
would admit, that general propositions cannot dispense 
with experience. Let it be granted to the inductive logi- 
cian that our proposition about the equal distribution of 
digits must — equally with the proposition that space is 
homaloidal — ^be modified if it can be*' proved contrary to 
experience. Let it be granted that in the region of pro- 
positions which are" on their way to the same order of 
evidence as mathematical axioms, there is a peculiar 
danger of the inexpert being led by the appearance of 
ei/ni?r«* knowledge** into conflict with experience." Let it 
be granted that Induction is the only safe foundation upon 
which to build. I only contend that Mr. Venn, in com- 
mon with Cournot and Ellis, has not made the foundation 

^ Phil. Mag. 1851, vol. i. p. 355. been raised about Inverse ProbabUity. 

!• Upon the principles Mentioned in Let all sorts of constants be expressed 

Mind, 1884, p. 228, a moderate error in an arithmetic whose base is 2. And 

would not make much difference in the let us define the probability that, in 

case of most practical importance when taking a digit at random from the digits 

the probabilities in question are h priori of any particular constant, the selected 

probabilities. digit should be say i, as the propor- 

" Mill's LogiCf chaps, v. and vi. tion between the ones and the noughts 

18 The errors of genius will afford co- in the development of that constant, 

pious instances, as some of Descartes' At first sight it might appear that, 

speculations about motion, or Mr. Her- considering constants in general, the 

bert Spencer's h priori reasoning that probabilityjust defined would be equally 

attraction between bodies must be in likely to have one value as another, 

the ratio of the inverse square [First But reflection shows that in virtue of 

Principles^ § 18]. the general equal distribution of the 

»» The following problem bears some digits o and i, the probability J is in a 

analogy with the difficulties which have special degree likely. 
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wide enough, and that therefore he is unable to carry up 
the structure to the full height of generality. He is unable 
to rise to an axiom of equal distribution of quantities in 
general ; above the view that,** * in the absence of any such 
[specific] information, we are entirely in the dark. And 
the supposition made in § 1 2 [of a certain equal distribu- 
tion of values] is neither more nor less trustworthy and 
reasonable than many others, though it doubtless pos- 
sesses the merit of superior simplicity.' 

Further illustrations of the species of probability under 
consideration are afforded by cases like Mill's, of a box" 
containing balls of two colours; concerning which it is 
known that there are more balls of one colour than ano- 
ther, but it is not known which colour predominates ; or 
the case put by Cournot, of a die known to be irregular (or 
not known to be regxdar), but concerning which it is not 
known which face (if any) is favoured by the irregularity. 
Cournot repeatedly points out that a case of this sort diflFers 
fi-om that of the die proved to be regular, in this respect, 
that it would not be safe in the former case, as it would in 
the latter, to go on betting one to five on a particular face. 
But he omits to point out that in the long run, of all kinds 
of similar cases of perfect ignorance, if one went on making 
what may be called the normal bet (in Mill's case one to 
one, in Cournot's one to five), he would neither gain nor 
lose. No doubt, one might not be able to go on long 
enough ; but it is equally true of the recognised species of 
chance that trials may not recur with sufficient frequency 
in our time to make it prudent for us to go on offering the 
normal odds : witness the Petersburgh problem." I admit, 
however, that the circumstance insisted on by Cournot 
does constitute a certain difference between the two species 

^ Logic of Chance^ p. 167. dorcet on Petersburgh problem, quoted 

** Logic^ Book III., chap, xviii. § 2. by Mr. Todhunter. 
2* Logic of Chance, p. 20. Cf. Con- 
VOL. V. M 
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of probability. But I submit that they are practically 
undistinguishable in one, and that the most important, 
case : namely, when they constitute A priori probabili- 
ties which are to be compounded with some unnumerical 
data in order to form d posteriori probabilities. For ex- 
ample, if we had to determine whether a black or white 
ball had been drawn from a box, given evidence** of 
various weights in favour of each alternative, it would not, 
I think, make much difference whether the d priori proba- 
bilities incidental to the problem were of the * intellectual ' 
sort, to use Boole's phrase, instanced just above in the 
example put by Mill, or of the more recognised sort which 
have been verified by specific experiment or deduction 
therefrom. 

Another example of the probability which rests on an 
experience wider than experiments with dice or coins is 
the principle required by Boole's new method of Proba- 
bilities ; that the probability of the concurrence of two 
events, concerning whose connexion or contrariety no- 
thing whatsoever is known, is the product of the proba- 
bilities of each. This proposition is not only agreeable to 
our general impression about the course of things, but 
also may be verified by the following reasoning : — In the 
Laplace-Poisson proof of the Law of Error one condition 
is the independence^ of the elementary laws of facility. 
Therefore, in so far as the Law of Error (or, as it may be 
added, something like it) does very generally occur in 
reru7n naturd^ and is presumably" generated by a multi- 



** I agree with Mr, Venn that nume- ^ The exceptional case pointed out 

rical data for such problems are not by Mr. Crofton, Phil. Trans, 1870, 

generally attainable. But, if he infers p. 183, note, may be regarded as a 

that mathematical analysis is therefore case of the failure of this condi- 

inappUcable to such problems, I dis- tion. 

agree with him \Logic of Chance^ ch. »« See note 4, supra. 
xvi.]. 
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plicity of elementary facility-laws, so far there is a pre- 
sumption that independence of facility-laws does actually 
prevail. 

I do not pretend to have penetrated to the common 
basis of all these examples. But, however superficially 
considered, they may suffice to exhibit the possibility of a 
connexion between the appearance of lawless chance and 
the reality of scientific law. If, for example, in Renou- 
vier's'* apparatus the stream of balls moved at the rate of 
a diameter per second, then almost any law taken at ran- 
dom (if the expression be allowed) would give as many odd 
as even values for the time, as many black as white balls 
in the long run. For instance, in each successive decade 
of seconds, let the second at which the spring is touched 
be given by the successive digits of the constant ir.*' And 
yet each digit is determined by a strict law. We find, 
then, that Renouvier's conclusion is unsound, though his 
premisses are interesting and suggestive. We find that on 
the purely philosophical question presented by our. title, 
Mr. Venn is a safe guide ; but that on the axioms of Pro- 
babilities which the inquiry has brought under our notice, 
the mathematical founders of the science are better autho- 
rities than the acute logician who has attempted to under- 
mine their work. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 



^ Above, p. 157. ^ Above, p. 159. 
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ON TWISTED QUARTICS. 

A TWISTED algebraic curve is the complete or partial 
intersection of two algebraic surfaces, and its degree 
is defined to be the number of points in which it meets any 
arbitrary plane. 

It is easy to see that such curves of any degree higher 
than the second can be traced on a quadric surface, and it 
is also obvious that there are many such curves which do 
not lie on any quadric ; and further, that both those which 
lie on quadrics, and those which are the complete intersec- 
tions of algebraic surfaces of any degree, will intersect any 
other surface in a number of points equal in each case to 
the product of the degrees of the curve and surface. It is 
generally assumed that this property is true of all alge- 
braic curves, but I am not aware that it has been proved 
except in special cases, such as those above mentioned. 

The object of the present investigation is to show that 
the classification of twisted quartics, which is founded on 
this property, includes all possible twisted quartics; and 
thus indirectly to show that the property is true of all these 
curves ; or, in other words, that if a twisted curve meets 
every plane in four points, it will meet every surface of 
the ^'* degree in 4« points. 

Now it follows from the definition that if a cone stands 
on a twisted quartic, and if its vertex is on the curve, the 
cone cannot be of a degree higher than the third, since a 
plane passing through the vertex cannot meet the curve in 
more than three other points. 
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Let X then be an inflexional tangent plane to any such 
cone; letjy be one of the three tangent planes which pass 
through the line of inflexion, and let z be the correspond- 
ing harmonic polar; the equation of the cone will be 

ay* + fixy* + yx^y + Sxz^ = o. (i) 

Also, if (o be the plane which contains the tangent to the 
curve at the point where it meets the line of inflexion xy^ 
and which also passes through the point where the curve 
meets yz ; the equation of a second cone, standing on the 
quartic and having its vertex at toxy, will be 

{Ay + Bw)x* + (Cy* + I/yu> + Dto^)x -i- {Fy -i- Gaf)<tfy = o ; (2) 

and a third cone, standing on the same quartic and having 
its vertex at myZy will touch a» along the line wy^ and its 
equation will be of the form 

ay^ + 6(oy^ + ctoy + {/y^ + Awy + ^oi") z + dwz^ = o. (3) 

If, therefore, the curve be a quartic, these three cones 
must have a common intersection, and the equation which 
results from eliminating x between (i) and (2) will have 
(3) for a factor: that is to say — 

a [oA^ "PAC-^ yO)f + ( la^AB + lay [CH - AF) 

^a^\AH^ BC)- PyCF+ (i'AF]toy 
+ {a'B'+ayilP - 2AG - 2BF+ iCD) - ai^{AD + BH) 

+ y^F^ - /37 [CG + FH) -^p^AG^ BF)}ioy 
^ 1 2y'FG - fiy [DF + GH) + 2ay [DH - BG) + fi'BG 

- a^BD] a>y ■» y {aD^ ~ fiDG + yG') ai*y 
- aSACfz' + S{2fiAF- a [AH + BC) - yCF)wy'z' 

^i[2fi[AG\BF)'a[AD^BH)-y{CG^FH)]^'fz' 
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4 1{2PjBG - aBD - y[DF^ G//)}w'y'z' - ySDGioyz' 

+ S'AFwfz' + d'[ylG + ^Z') cu'jvs^ + S'BGw'z* 

- (y3/» + AwjK + ^w'*)^} 

(The form of the second member of this equation fol- 
lows from the condition that it contains z only in the 
second and fourth degrees.) 

Hence, by comparing the terms oiV and <t|yV, we find 
AF-' o, BG = o; therefore there are only four possible 
cases — 

{ 1 ) F^ OyG = o; {2) A^Oy B^o; 
(3) ^ » o, F= o; {/\) A = o, G = o. 

In the first case the coefficients of ^01*2' and jyoiV vanish ; 
therefore, either a = o, or rf = o, ^ = o, and two of the given 
equations will represent quadric cones, whose intersection 
is a well-known twisted quartic (the irrelevant solutions 
^ = o, jv = o, being omitted). 

In the second case the result of elimination is divisible 
by yy, and the terms which contain 2* will vanish ; so that 
we have 

aOy + '2aII- fiF)Cwf + [a{H^ + 2CD) - ^[CG + FH) 

+ 7/^ joiV + {2aDH- fi[DF^ GH) + 2yFG)i^^f 

+ {aD" - ^DG + 7G^)c.,y - ICFwy^z^ - l[CG + FH) t^^fz^ 

- 1{DF^ GH)i.?yz^ - IDGi^'z^ 

Q% 2 

and, comparing the terms ^*s^, and wy V, we find / = o, 
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lCF=o; and, omitting the case 8 = (which would g^ve 
plane curves), we have either C = o (and therefore a = (?), or 
F^o\ that is to say, either the equations (2) and (3) repre- 
sent quadric cones, or else the last written equation is 
reduced to 

aCy + laCHi^' + [alP + 2aCD - fiCG]u,'y 

+ {2aD - fiG) Hw^^f + [aD" - fiDG + yG')w'y 

- SGw^z'{Cy' + Jlioy + Dw*) 
C* 2 

whence 

a/I^ bC, h^D - ^'C, la^G = aA'C, *A = zagy j3' = 4«r ; 
and equations (i) and (2) become 

(j3^ -I- layfy + 4082' jt: = 0, - — w'jv + [hy + ^w)';r = o; 

a d 



therefore. 



(j3;t: -♦■ 2ay) {hy -1- ^w) = ± 28 — 012 ; 



a 



and the quartic is one of the second kind, being the inter- 
section of this quadric with a cubic cone, having the double 
edge xy. 

In the third case the result of elimination may be 
written 

AGw'{^5f + Sz'? - {aAf + yGw'){fif + Sz'){Cf-\-/Iu>y + I)w') 
4 ayfiCy + //u>y + Pu,'; + y {aAf - yGw'f = o ; 
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and the coeflBicients of equation (3) will be 



b = ^ [2^C - PG) J-^^^-^.^—^^ 



and comparing coefficients, we find 

A = v/7, C = v/a, H = 2 yc^ + 2v/Zg:, /3* = 407, 
and equations (i) and (2) become 

(/3^ + loyfy + 4a&';t: - o, 
[^A .x^ y/G. oi)'^ + (v^C .^ + y/D .wfX'^O] 

therefore the quartic will be of the second kind, being the 
intersection of the quadric 

(j3Ar+ iajK)(v/C^+ ^/Z>. w) = 2y^.z[^A .X +y/G.w)^ 

with a cubic cone, having the double edge xy. 

In the fourth case a comparison of the coefficients will 
show that 

/= o, ^ = o, A = o, aZ> = cCf oB « yi^ 

and the equations become 

ajy* + /3^y + y^lf'^ + 8;(f2* = o ; (l) 



ydw^ - (S^y -\-ib - (idwy + Scw^) x + adwy^ = o ; (2) 
ay* + bwy* + ^cu'^ + dwz^ = o, (3) 

and the result of eliminating x between (i) and (2) is the 
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square of (3) ; so that each of the three cones contains the 
entire curve, and it does not yet appear whether it can be 
resolved into quartics. In like manner, if the vertex of the 
cone be uvz, where the curve meets the plane 2, and where 



u = yAT + fiy, v^^cw + ey, 2€ = j3 ± v//3' - 407, ze^dtx/fi-^acy 
the equation will be 



uW{d{d - 2e)u' 4-{d2€- li + Sze- b)uv + S(/3 - it^v") 



-^uvz'[[ideb-' ze+ii- 2ed^e)u' 



+ [(S2<?-3 + /3- 2idf-^ 28(2€-/3^ + fflf2^-/)]wZ^ 



+ Si{S6-2e + li- 2ad)v^] +Sdz*{{(3 - 2e)de'u^ 



+ (« . 2€ - /3 flfe + 8fi 2^ - be)uv -♦■ St^{b - 2e)v^] = o, 
and this may be resolved into- factors, if 

(3-2€)rf-S(*-2^); 
that is to say, if 

in which case it becomes 



[uv{du - Sv) + Sdz^{eu - tv)] [uv[b - 2e u -¥ 2b '- fiv) 



+ 2*(/3 - 2€ deu + S€ 2^ - bv)] = o ; 

but by the previous condition these two factors are identi- 
cal, and the curve remains undivided. Again, if we take 
any arbitrary point on the curve as vertex, a further condi- 
tion of the equation being resolved into factors will be 
found to be fid = Sb, in which case the two factors will still 
be identical, so that in no case do the cones intersect on a 
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second quartic ; but when both of these conditions are ful- 
filled, we may multiply the first equation by a and the 
third by a, and divide the difference by ^ax - adw^ and the 
quotient will be 

fidy^ + ydxy + iooy + 8^2* = o ; 
also the first member of equation (2) is 

[iax - adw) {ydtjjx - Say^) 

therefore, omitting the sections in the plane Sax = adw, the 
remaining intersection will be the quartic of the first kind 
determined by the intersection of the'quadrics 

(idy'^ + jdxy .+ ddoy + Sdz^ = o, ydtox - Say* = o. 

Hence we see that, in general, when (? = o the quartic is 
of the first kind, and that -ff = o is the condition of its being 
of the second kind. 



ANDREW S. hart; 
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REVIEW OF THE MATHEMATICAL PAPERS OF 
THE LATE MR. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 

MR. ROBERTS was the eldest son of Michael Roberts, 
Esq., of Kilmoney Abbey, near Carrigaline, in the 
county of Cork. He and his twin brother, Mr. William 
Roberts, were bom at Kilmoney, on the loth of May, 
1817. The brothers were educated at Midleton School, 
and entered Trinity College in the year 1833. 

Mr. Roberts obtained classical Scholarship in 1836; he 
graduated B.A. in 1838, and was elected Fellow in 1843. 

In 1862 Mr. Roberts was appointed to the Professorship 
of Mathematics, which post he held for seventeen years. 

Trained under Mac CuUagh, whose power of investing 
his subject with interest and giving elegance to his mathe- 
matical demonstrations rendered him eminently successful 
as a teacher, Mr. Roberts was strongly impressed with the 
advantages a class derives from a careful instructor. 

As Professor of Mathematics, his lectures were ad- 
dressed to the Moderatorship and Fellowship Candidates, 
and were prepared with the greatest care, and always con- 
tained valuable and instructive matter. For many years 
before his appointment he had studied the Theory of 
Invariants and Covariants, and had published several 
valuable Papers on these subjects, which formed the basis 
of his earlier lectures. 

The subject of Hyper-Elliptic Integrals which, since 
the publication of Jacobi's Papers, had been largely de- 
veloped by Riemann, Weierstrass, and other mathemati- 
cians, next claimed his attention. In 1871 he published 
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his Traci on the Addition of Elliptic and Hyper-Elliptic 
Integrals^ which, with some additions and alterations, con- 
sists of a collection of the matter treated of in his lectures 
on this subject. 

In 1879 Mr. Roberts was co-opted a Senior Fellow, 
and vacated, consequently, the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Roberts died October 4 th, 1882, having been for 
some years in failing health. 



A great impulse was given to the study of lines traced 
on the surface of the ellipsoid by Jacobi's discovery of 
the complete integral of the differential equation of the 
geodesic lines on that surface. This remarkable result 
was first published, without proof, in Crelle's Journal in 
1839. 

Other geometers, and in particular Liouville, have 
given, under different forms, the details of the demonstra- 
tion which Jacobi had suppressed. 

From Liouville's form of the differential equation of 
geodesic lines, viz., 

/u' cos*i + V* sin'i = /3, 

Mr. Roberts derived his celebrated theorems of geodesies 
and lines of curvature on an ellipsoid. He showed that 
geodesic lines which issue, in all directions, from an umbi- 
lic of the surface pass through the opposite umbilic, where 
they meet with equal lengths. 

Again, that the lines of curvature, considered with 
respect to two interior umbilics, taken as foci, offer the 
most striking analogfy to the ordinary ellipse, and can be 
described, like it, by means of a thread attached by its 
extremities to these fixed points. 

It follows that the sum of the geodesic arcs drawn from 
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the foci remains constant when the point moves on the 
line of curvature to which it belongs. 

The same analogy with the hyperbola is found in taking 
as foci an interior and an exterior umbilic. 

The demonstrations of these theorems, which were com- 
municated to the Journal de Maihimatiques in the year 
1845, depend upon the facts that, in Liouville's equation, 
/3 preserves the same value for every geodesic line which 
passes through an umbilic of the surface, and also that, for 
a given value of /3, tan'r' has but one value ; consequently, 
two geodesic lines which correspond to one and the same 
value of j3 make equal angles with a line of curvature. 

From the above facts it was also shown to follow that 
if two geodesic lines are tangents to two g^ven lines of 
curvature, and cut at a right angle, the locus of their inter- 
section is a sphero-conic. 

The simple and beautiful method of description of the 
lines of curvature exposed in this communication, once 
known, it was not difficult to find properties of geodesies 
and lines of curvature analogous to many of the known 
properties of plane confocal ellipses. Thus, for instance, 
the analogue of Dr. Graves's theorem, which Mr. Roberts 
appears not to have noticed, was immediately pointed out 
by Chasles. 

In a letter addressed to Liouville in 1846, Mr. Roberts 
points out several theorems of importance which resulted 
as easy consequences from his. foregoing results: — 

* The geodesic triangle, whose angular points are the 
contiguous umbilics, situated at opposite sides of the least 
axis, and any point of the section containing the greatest 
and mean axes, will have the sum of its base angles equal 
to- two right angles.' 

* The sum of its sides will be the semi-circumference of 
the principal section perpendicular to the mean axis.' 

* If from an umbilic a geodesic line be drawn which 
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forms a right angle with the section of the surface passing 
through the umbilics, this geodesic will pass through the 
mean axis of the surface.' 

In a memoir which was published in the Journal de 
Mathimatiques in 1848, Mr. Roberts treats of the form 
of the equation of geodesic lines which pass through an 
umbilic of the surface, and also of an expression for the 
element of an arc perpendicular to an umbilicar geodesic. 

The principal results arrived at consist in the form into 
which he had thrown the second integral of the equation 
of a geodesic which passes through an umbilic, in express- 
ing the arbitrary constant as a function of the angle the 
geodesic makes with the principal section of the surface 
containing the umbilics. 

If O and (y are the two interior foci of the lines of cur- 
vature represented by the equation /u = constant, P any 
point on the surface, the equations of OP and OP can be 
written — 



Jo Vft;? • ,7^' ^ WFr:;;^ F^^ 

[** /5^» dyL r p~^dv I l^^^' . ^ . 

Jo Vft^- 7^ " Jo VFT^A^^r;:* -= A V 

From these equations Mr. Roberts derives numerous 
theorems, the most remarkable of which are the follow- 
ing:— 

' If O and (7 are the above-mentionedumbilics, and P a 
point on the line of curvature jj, = constant : then 

tan ^ POa tan ^ POO = constant.' 

* If a geodesic line pass through an umbilic, and meet 
a given line of curvature (/n) in two points /*, P" ; then 
tan i PaO tan ^ P'aO = constant.' 

•If through a. point P two geodesic lines be drawn, 
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passing through the umbilics O and (7, and meeting a 
given line of curvature in points Q, Qy Ry Ry respectively, 
then the intersection S of the geodesies OQy OQy and *S" 
of OR'y C/Ry will describe lines of curvature of the same 
kind/ 

Again, if a point P taken on a line, of curvature be 
joined by geodesies to the umbilics O and (7, and these 
geodesies meet the line of curvature again in Qy Qy the 
geodesies OQy GQ meet in a point lying on a line of cur- 
vature of the same kind as the first ; the geodesies OQy 
GQ meet the first line of curvature in R and Ry the joint- 
ing lines ORy GR meeting in a point lying on another 
line of curvature of the same kind. As this construction 
can be continued ad infinituniy from a given line of curva- 
ture an infinite series of lines of curvature of the same kind 
can be derived. If the constants of these lines be denoted 
by /u, fci, /i2, . . . Atn, it is found that 



This equation is remarkable, as it furnishes a geometri- 
cal construction for the multiplication by an uneven num- 
ber of the integral — 



\l 



fa* - yf dfx 



Mr. Roberts then treats of the element of an arc per- 
pendicular to an umbilicar geodesic ; and, if the element 
be denoted by Pdwy w being the angle the geodesic forms 
with the principal section containing the umbilics, proves 

y 
that P is equal to -r^ — . From this expression Mr. Roberts 
sin u) 

had, in an article published in the Cambridge and Dublin 

Mathematical Journal in 1 848, already deduced some of the 

above theorems. The function P is of importance in the 
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theory of curves traced on the surface of the ellipsoid, and 
possesses many curious properties. Again, it may be 
noticed that in the analytical expression for P we light on 
the remarkable functions 0, H, which are of such import- 
ance in the theory of elliptic integrals. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Roberts were visiting the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 at Hyde Park, Mrs. Roberts' 
attention was attracted by seeing the name of Michael 
Roberts attached to a small model, which proved to be 
that of an ellipsoid which had been made in Berlin, and 
on which were traced the lines of curvature by means 
of Mr. Roberts' method of description. Mr. Roberts sub- 
sequently obtained possession of the model, which is re- 
presented in the accompanying woodcut : — 




Of Mr. Roberts' earlier theorems on lines of curvature 
and geodesies, in connexion with Jacobi's integral, Liou- 
ville writes in the following words : — * Mais c'est M. Michael 
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Roberts qui a v^ritablement donn6 une forte impulsion k 
la reclierche des consequences gtom^triques auxquelles 
cette int^grale conduit. Les beaux th^or^mes qu'il a pub- 
lics ont 6t6 re^us avec des applaudissements unanimes, et 
en appelant sur ce sujet important I'attention des gio- 
metres, ils ont amen^ beaucoup d'autres d^couvertes du 
mdme genre : il est juste sans doute de reporter sur M. 
Roberts une partie de Thonneur m^me qu'ont pu ainsi 
acqu^rir des savants auxquels il avait donn^ Texample.' 

In a Paper published in t\ie Nauvelles Annales de Mathi- 
mattques in 1855, Mr. Roberts gives a new form of the 
equation of a geodesic on the surface of an ellipsoid, diflFer- 
ing from that given by Joachimsthal, and presenting a 
remarkable analogy with the equation of geodesic lines on 
a conical surface. 

Mr. Roberts considers the differential equation of the 
cuspidal edge of a developable circumscribed to a surface 
of the second order, and supposes this cuspidal edge to lie 
on a second surface confocal with the first. But the two 
confocal surfaces can be considered as two nappes of a sur- 
face, the locus of the centres of curvature of another sur- 
face ; consequently the equation of the cuspidal edge will 
be the equation of a geodesic line on the second surface 
confocal with the first. 

This remarkable relation which exists between two con- 
focal surfaces of the second degree clearly shows the origin 
of the beautiful property discovered by Chasles — that all 
the tangents to a geodesic line upon a surface of the 
second order are tangents to a second surface confocal to 
the first. 

An interesting discussion of the lines of curvature and 
asjrmptotic lines on the surface which possesses the pro- 
perty, that at every point the sum of the principal cur- 
vatures is zero, is given by Mr. Roberts in an article 
published in the Journal de Maihimattgues. The above 

VOL. V. N 
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property leads, as is well known, to a partial differential 
equation of the second order— an equation which was first 
integrated by the celebrated Monge, who expressed the 
co-ordinates of a point on such a surface in terms of two 
parameters, the expressions involving two arbitrary func- 
tions of these parameters. Any relation between these 
two parameters will determine a curve on the surface ; and 
the determination of the lines of curvature on the surface 
leads to a differential equation connecting these parame- 
ters. This equation Mr. Roberts has completely inte- 
grated. 

About the middle of the present century the attention 
of mathematicians was directed to the Theory of Linear 
Transformations as applied to binary quantics. The 
property of invariance was shown to belong to discrimi- 
nants by Boole, in a Paper published in the Cambridge 
MaiJianatical Journal for 1841. Boole's Paper led to Cay- 
ley's investigation of those functions of the coefficients of 
an equation which possess this property of invariance ; 
and he found that it was not peculiar to discriminants, and 
showed that there were other functions of the coefficients 
also possessing this property. 

Space will not permit me to enter into any detailed 
account of the progress of the Modern Higher Algebra, 
which in itself would furnish ample materials for an inter- 
esting Paper, and I can but briefly indicate Mr. Roberts' 
additions to our knowledge of that subject. 

In the Nouvelles Annates de Mathimatiques of 1857, 
Mr. Roberts treats of an equation connected with two 
biquadratic equations in the following manner : — If the 
roots of the first equation be a, j3, 7, 8, and the roots of 
the second a', j3', 7', 8', Mr. Roberts forms the equation 
whose roots are ati + j3/3' + 77' + 88'. It is easily shown 
that this equation is of the twenty-fourth degree ; but by 
making use of the algebraic solutions of the given equa- 
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tionsy Mr. Roberts succeeded in throwing it into a simple 
form leading to many different results, the most important 
of which is the equation of the squares of the differences of 
the roots of a biquadratic ; an equation which had not been 
given before. 

Considering in general the equation of the squares of 
the differences of the roots of an equation of the »** degree, 
viz. : 

(a, b,c,d,...) [Xy yY » o, 

and calling ^o» Ji» •ft» • • • the sums of the zero, first and 
second powers of the roots, he shows that the sum of the 
^* powers of the roots of the equation whose roots are 
the squares of the differences of the roots of the first- 
mentioned equation is the quadratic invariant of the form 

(% Si, Jf, . . . s^) [Xy yfp. 

This theorem Mr. Roberts demonstrates in the same journal, 
and applies it to calculate symmetric functions of the form 
^[Xi - ««)'' for the values of/, equal to i, 2, 3 and 4, re- 
spectively. 

In an article published in the Quarterly Journal of 
Mathematics for the year 1861, Mr. Roberts considers the 
symmetric function 

where Xi^ x^^ . . . Xn are the roots of the equation 

{fhy ax, a^.. . an) {x, i)" = o, 

and ^{Xi) a rational and integral function of ^1; and shows 
that to obtain the value of this function in terms of the 

N2 
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coefficients a^y ai, . . , any it is only requisite to know that 
of the following determinant 



^0, 


Si . 


. . Sn.% 


^1, 


Sz 


Sn-l 


^n-29 


Sn^i 


^an-4 



where ^o, ^i, ^a are the sums of the cypher, first, second, and 
succeeding powers of the roots of the given equation. 
Mr. Roberts then puts ^« (^o, fli, ^ . . . an) 

= ^ao'^-' xrr{x.)r{x,) . . ,r{xn) 

and then proceeds to show how ^^^i can be derived from 
^,n by a process of differentiation, which he denotes by 8, 
viz. : 

d d d 

dax da^ 



{a,^~ +2aiv- + 3^2^^ 



) ^w = - ^^ifi-1 ; 



so that if ^m be known, the value of the symmetric function 
for all indices below m can be obtained by successive differ- 
entiations. Now if the above-mentioned determinant be 
known in terms of the coefficients, by multiplying it by 
«o'""S we have the value of ^o: and by substituting in this 
value for each term the term with the complementary suffix, 
we deduce the value of ^jn-i, whence the truth of the theo- 
rem is manifest. Dr. Salmon has called attention to the 
functions 0m> as furnishing the simplest expressions for a 
double root by their successive quotients. Mr. Roberts 
calculates the values of ^^ for the cubic, biquadratic, and 
quintic ; and then proceeds to apply these functions to the 
formation of invariants. 

He denotes hy Fa homogeneous function of the quan- 
tities ^0, 01, ^a . . . , and supposes it to be of such a nature 
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that SF-o, and consequently F a function of the differ- 
ences of the roots of the given equation, and shows that 
i^will be an invariant; 0o> 0i> ^2 . • • being supposed ex- 
pressed in terms of Oo, fl^i, «» . . . ; if, on replacing each 
suflSx by its complementary one, the total sum of the suf- 
fixes remains unaltered. 

The following theorems of Mr. Roberts lead to very 
important results in the general theory of covariants. He 
considers any function of the differences of the roots of a 
binary quantic of the »'* degree expressed as a function of 
the a's, and from this he derives another function by sub- 
stituting for the suffixes of the a*s which occur in it their 
complementary values, and denotes the function so derived 
by X. He then shows that the following quantity 

X + ^8X+— 8»X + -^8»X + ... 
1.2 1.2.3 

is, when rendered homogeneous by the introduction of y, a 
covariant of the original quantic, and points out that linear 
covariants are impossible for quantics of even degrees. 
The function of the differences of the roots, from which the 
covariant is derived, he calls the source of the covariant; 
and then proves the theorem of such great importance in 
the theory of covariants, viz., that the source of the product 
of two covariants is equal to the product of their sources. 
From this, then, it follows that, if any homogeneous rela- 
tion, which is rational and integral, exist between functions 
which depend on the differences of the roots of an equation 
(in which Oo is included), the same relation subsists be- 
tween the covariants which are derived from these func- 
tions. Again, since the differential coefficient of any 
function of the differences of the roots with respect to the 
last coefficient a„ is also a function of the differences of 
the roots, this derived function gives rise to a covariant of 
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the quantic analogous to the evectant of an invariant. As 
amongst the differences of the roots of an equation of the 
«** degree there are but n - i independent quantities, it 
would appear that all functions of the diflferences of the 
roots could be expressed by « - i independent functions of 
the differences. The determination of these for the quantic 
of the «'* degree offers no difficulty, and the entire method 
is comprised in the following theorem : that, for n even^ 
all rational and integral symmetric functions of the differ- 
ences of the roots expressed homogeneously in terms of 
the a's, and multiplied by a proper power of a^^ can be 
similarly expressed by the quadrinvariants of the quantics 

and by the sources of the evectants of the quartinvariants 
of the quantics 

where k has all values in succession from i to -. For n odd^ 

2 

the functions of the differences of the roots are expressed 
by the quadrinvariants of the quantics 

and by the sources of the evectants of the quartinvariants 
of the quantics 

^ + I 

where k has all values in succession from 2 to . 

2 

These functions are alternately of the second and third 
degrees in the coefficients, and of the degrees 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and so on, in the roots. Mr. Roberts then gives a Table 
of the above-mentioned functions of the coefficients, and 
proceeds to resolve the covariants of the quintic given in 
Cayley's Tables into their independent elements. 
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The method which Mr. Roberts has employed in his 
Papers is peculiarly applicable to the discovery of rela- 
tions existing between functions of the differences of the 
roots of equations of the higher degrees, and from Mr. 
Roberts' point of view the theory of covariants becomes 
identical with the theory of the functions of the differences 
of the roots of algebraic equations. 

His Papers give the complete theory of the covariants 
of the quintic, in which he shows that all covariants of 
binary quintics whose source is an even function of the 
roots, can be expressed by the quintic itself, four other 
covariants, and an invariant; while covariants whose 
source is an odd function of the roots can be expressed 
in terms of the functions already mentioned, and two other 
covariants. 

In his treatment of Invariants and Covariants in gene- 
ral, Mr. Roberts availed himself largely of a remarkable 
equation which is due to Brioschi, and by means of it 
arrived at many results of importance. 

In the year 1871, Mr. Roberts published his Tract on 
the Addition of Elliptic and Hyper-Elliptic Integrals. In 
this work he has adopted, as the basis of his investiga- 
tions, the memoirs of Jacobi on Abelian Integrals ; and in 
the earlier chapters the perfect uniformity of treatment of 
elliptic and hyper-elliptic functions is exposed, by which 
their fundamental properties are derived from the employ- 
ment of Jacobi's method. In this way Mr. Roberts has 
constructed a trigonometry of hyper-elliptic functions, in 
a manner analogous to the method of formation of the 
trigonometry of elliptic functions. The sixth chapter treats 
of those cases where the first class of hyper-elliptic in- 
tegrals depends on islliptic integrals; and in the seventh 
Mr. Roberts has given the analogues of Fagnano's theo- 
rem, which bear out the well-known analogy between 
conic sections and the lines of curvature on an ellipsoid. 
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The following is a list of the published Papers and 
Memoirs of Mr. Roberts : — 

1. 'Note sur deux syst^mes g^n^raux de trajectoires orthogonales.' Liouville, 

youm. Math, z., 1845, pp. 251-256. 

2. ' Sur quelques propri£t6s des lignes g6od^siques et des lignes de conrbure 

de relUpsoide.' Lionville, youm. Math, xi., 1846, pp. 1-4. 

3. <Sar les surfaces dont les rayons de courbure sont 6gaux mais dirig^s 

en sens opposes.' LiouviUe, your. Math, xi., 1846, pp. 300-312. 

4. < On the Lines of Curvature on the Ellipsoid.' Rayallrish Acad. Proc, iii., 

1847, pp. 383-384. 

5. 'Note on a Theorem relating to the Hyperbola.' Royal Irish Acad, Proc. 

iii., 1847, p. 385. 

6. < Extraits de deux lettres relatives d des th6or^mes sur les lignes g^od^si- 

ques sur I'ellipsoMe.' LiouviUe, youm. Math, xii., 1847, pp. 491-492. 

7. ' Theorems on the Lines of Curvature |of an Ellipsoid.' Cambr. 8c Dubl. 

Math, youm, iii., 1848, pp. 159-163. 

8. ' Nouvelles propri6t6s des lignes g6od6siques et des lignes de oourbuie sur 

Tellipsoide.* liouville, youm. Math, xii., 1848, pp. i-ii. 

9. < Memoire sur la g6om6trie de courbes trac6es sur la surface d'un ellipsoide.' 

youm. Math, xv., 1850, pp. 275-295. 

10. ' Discussion analytique de deux surfaces particuli^res qui jouissent de la 

propri6t6 d*avoir pour chacun de leurs points les deux rayons de cour- 
bure 6gaux, et de signes contraires.' Liouville, your. Math . xv.,1850, 
pp. 323-331. 

11. 'Note sur quelques applications de la th6orie des surfaces.' Nouv, Ann, 

Math, XV., 1855, pp. 268-271. 

12. ' Sur une question d'alg^bre relative & deux Equations cubiques.' Nouv, 

Ann, Math, xv., 1856, pp. 76-80 ; xvi., 1857, pp. 366-369. 

13. ' Note sur T^quation aux carr^ des diff6rences des racines d'une Equation 

du quatri^me degr6.' Nouv. Ann, Math, xvii., 1858, pp. 268-269. 

14. 'Note sur I'^uation aux carr6s des differences des racines d*une equation 

du degr6 n.' Nouv, Ann, Math, xvii., 1858, pp. 440-441. 

15. ' Note sur les Equations du quatridme degr6.' Nouv, Ann, Math, zviii., 

1859, pp. 87-89. 

16. ' Extrait d'une lettre sur la th6orie des ^nations alg6braiques.' Tortolini, 

Annali, ii., 1859, pp. 330-332. 

17. 'Sur quelques questions d'alg^bre.' Nottv, Ann. Math, xix., i860, 

pp. 23-26. 
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1 8. * Sur quelqnes fonctions sym6triqaes des racines des Equations alg6- 

briques.' Tortolini, AnneUif iii., i860, pp. 172-178. 

19. * Sur les covariants des formes binaires du cinqui^me degrtf.* Tortolini, 

Annaii, Hi., i860, pp. 340-344. 

20. * On some Symmetric Functions of the Roots of Algebraic Equations.* 

Quart, youm. Math, iv., 1861, pp. 57-65. 

21. * On the Covariants of a Binary Quantic of the «'* degree.' Quart, 

youm. Math, iv., 1861, pp. 168-178, 324-327; v., 18C2, pp. 144-151. 

22. ' Note on the Equation of the Squares of the Differences of the Roots 

of a Quintic* Quart, youm. Math, iv., 1861, pp. 234, 235. 

23. ' On some Applications of Algebra to the Theory of Covariants ' (1861). 

Quart, youm. Math, v., 1862, pp. 18-20. 

24. 'Note on certain Curves of the Third Degree.' Quart, youm. Math. 

v., 1862. 

W. R. WESTROPP ROBERTS. 
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GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO 
EUCLID.* 

IV. 

DURING the last thirty years of the fifth century 
before the Christian era no progress was made 
in geometry at Athens, owing to the Peloponnesian War, 
which, having broken out between the two principal States 
of Greece, gradually spread to the other States, and for 
the space of a generation involved almost the whole of 
Hellas. Although it was at Syracuse that the issue was 
really decided, yet the Hellenic cities of Italy kept aloof 
from the contest,* and Magna Graecia enjoyed at this time 



* In the preparation of this part of 
my Paper I have again made use of 
the works of Bretschneider and Hankel, 
and have derived much advantage from 
the great work of Cantor — VorUsungen 
uber Geschickte der MathemaHk, I 
have also constantly used the Index 
Graecitatis appended by Hultsch to 
vol. iii. of his edition of Pappus ; which, 
indeed, I have found invaluable. 

The number of students of the his- 
tory of mathematics is ever increasing ; 
and the centres in which this subject 
is cultivated are becoming more nume- 
rous. 

I propose to notice at the end of 
this part of the Paper some recent pub- 
lications on the history of Mathematics 
and new editions of ancient mathema- 



tical works, which have appeared. since 
the last part was published. 

* At the time of the Athenian expe- 
dition to Sicily they were not received 
into any of the Italian cities, nor were 
they allowed any market, but had only 
the liberty of anchorage and water — 
and even that was denied them at Ta- 
rentum and Locri. At Rhegium, how- 
ever, though the Athenians were not 
received into the city, they were allowed 
a market without the walls ; they then 
made proposals to the Rhegians, beg- 
ging them, as Chalcideans, to aid the 
Leontines. * To which was answered, 
that they would take part with neither, 
but whatever should seem fitting to the 
rest of the Italians that they also would 
do.' Thucyd. vi. 44. 
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a period of comparative rest, and again became flourishing". 
This proved to be an event of the highest importance : 
for, some years before the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the disorder which had long prevailed in the 
cities of Magna Graecia had been allayed through the 
intervention of the Achaeans,' party feeling, which had 
run so high, had been soothed, and the banished Pytha- 
goreans allowed to return. The foundation of Thurii 
(443 B. c), under the auspices of Pericles, in which the 
different Hellenic races joined, and which seems not to 
have incurred any opposition from the native tribes, may 
be regarded as an indication of the improved state of 
aflfairs, and as a pledge for the future.' It is probable that 



' 'The political creed and peculiar 
form of govemment now mentioned 
also existed among the Achaeans in 
former times. This is clear from many 
other facts, but one or two selected 
proofs will suffice, for the present, to 
make the thing believed. At the time 
when the Senate-houses {<rvv4dpia) of the 
Pjrthagoreans were burnt in the parts 
about Italy then called Magna Grraecia, 
and a uniyersal change of the form of 
govemment was subsequently made (as 
was likely when all the most eminent 
men in each State had been so unex- 
pectedly cut oflf), it came to pass that 
the Grecian cities in those parts were 
inundated with bloodshed, sedition, and 
every kind of disorder. And when em- 
bassies came from very many parts of 
Greece with a view to effect a cessation 
of differences in the various States, the 
latter agreed in employing the Achaeans, 
and their well-known integrity, for the 
removal of existing evils. Not only at 
this time did they adopt the system of 
the Achaeans, but, some time after, they 



set about imitating their form of govem- 
ment in a complete and thorough man- 
ner. For the people of Crotona, Sybaris 
and Caulon sent for them by common 
consent ; and first of all they esta- 
blished a common temple dedicated to 
Zeus, * the Giver of Concord,* and a 
place in which they held their meet- 
ings and deliberations : in the second 
place, they took the customs and laws 
of the Achaeans, and applied them- 
selves to their use, and to the manage- 
ment of their public affairs in accordance 
with them. But some time after, being 
hindered by the overbearing power of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and al^o by the 
encroachments made upon them by the 
neighbouring natives of the country, 
they renounced them, not voluntarily, 
but of necessity.* Polybius, ii. 39. 
Polybius uses <rvv4tpiov for the senate 
at Rome : there would be one in each 
Graeco-Italian State — a point which, 
as will be seen, has not been sufficiently 
noted. 
' The foundation of Thurii seems to 
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the pacification was effected by the Achaeans on condition 
that, on the one hand, the banished Pythagoreans should 
be allowed to return to their homes, and, on the other, 
that they should give up all organised political action.* 
Whether this be so or not, many Pythagoreans returned 
to Italy, and the Brotherhood ceased for ever to exist as 
a political association.' Pythagoreanism, thus purified. 



have been regarded as an event of high 
importance; Herodotus was amongst 
the first citizens, and Empedocles vi- 
sited Thurii soon after it was founded. 
The names of the tribes of Thurii show 
the pan-Hellenic character of the foun- 
dation. 

* Chaignet, Pytkagort et la PhilosO' 
phii Pythagorienney i. p. 93, says so, 
but does not give his authority; the 
passage in Polybius, ii. 39, to which he 
refers, does not contain this statement. 

* There are so many conflicting ac- 
counts of the events referred to here 
that it is impossible to reconcile them 
(cf. Hbrmathena, vol. iv., p. 181). 
The view which I have adopted seems 
to me to fit best with the contemporary 
history, with the history of geometry, 
and with the balance of the authorities. 
Zeller, on the other hand, thinks that 
the most probable account is * that the 
first public outbreak must have taken 
place after the death of Pythagoras, 
though a& opposition to him and his 
friends may perhaps have arisen during 
his lifetime, and caused his migration 
to Metapontum. The party struggles 
with the Pythagoreans, thus begun, 
may have repeated themselves at dif- 
ferent times in the cities of Magna 
Graecia, and the variations in the state- 
ments may be partially accounted for 
as recollections of these different facts. 
The burning of the assembled Pytha- 



goreans in Crotona and the general 
assault upon the Pythagorean party 
most likely did not take place until the 
middle of the fifth century ; and, lastly, 
Pythagoras may have spent the last 
portion of his life unmolested at Meta- 
pontum.' (Zdler, Pre-Socratic Philo- 
sophy, vol. i., p. 360, E. T.). 
Ueberweg takes a similar view : — 
' But the persecutions were also 
several times renewed. In Crotona, as 
it appears, the partisans of Pythagoras 
and the Cylonians were, for a long time 
after the death of Pythagoras, living 
in opposition as political parties, till 
at length, about a century later, the 
Pythagoreans were surprised by their 
opponents, while engaged in a delibe- 
ration in the ' house of Milo ' (who him- 
self had died long before), and the 
house being set on fire and surrounded, 
all perished, with the exception of 
Archippus and Lysis of Tarentum. 
(According to other accounts, the burn- 
ing of the house, in which the Pytha- 
goreans were assembled, took place on 
the occasion of the first reaction against 
the Society, in the lifetime of Pjrtha- 
goras.) Lysis went to Thebes, and 
was there (soon after 400 B. c.) a teacher 
of the youthful Epaminondas.' (Ueber- 
weg, History of Philosophy, vol. i., 
p. 46, E. T.) 

Zeller, in a note on the passage 
quoted above, gives the reasons on 
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continued as a religious society and as a philosophic 
School ; further, owing to this purification and to the 
members being thus enabled to give their undivided atten* 
tion and their whole energy to the solution of scientific 
questions, it became as distinguished and flourishing as 
ever : at this time, too, remarkable instances of devoted 
friendship and of elevation of character are recorded of 



which his suppositions are chiefly based. 
Chaignet, Pytk. et la Phil. Pyth, vol. i., 
p. 88, and note, states ZeUer*s opi- 
nion, and, while admitting that the 
reasons advanced by him do not want 
force, says that they are not strong 
enough to convince him : he then gives 
his objections. Chaignet, further on, 
p. 94, n. , referring to the name Italian, 
by which the Pythagorean philosophy 
is known, says: <C'est meme ce qui 
me fait croire que les luttes intestines 
n'ont pas eu la durte que suppose M. 
Zeller ; car si les pythagoriciens avaient 
6t6 exiles pendant pr^s de soizante- 
dix ans de I'ltalie, comment le nom de 
ritalie serait-il devenu ou rest6 attache 
\ leur 6cole?* Referring to this ob- 
jection of Chaignet, Zeller says * I know 
not with what eyes he can have read a 
discussion which expressly attempts to 
show that the Pythagoreans were not 
expelled till 440, and returned before 
406' {)oc, eit, p. 363, note). 

To the objections urged by Chaignet 
I would add — 

1. Nearly all agree in attributing the 
origin of the troubles in Lower Italy to 
the events which followed the destruc- 
tion of Sybaris. 

2. The fortunes of Magna Graecia 
seem to have been at their lowest ebb 
at the time of the Persian War ; this 
appears from the fact that, before the 
battle of Salamis, Embassadors weif 



tent by the Lacedemonians and Athe- 
nians to Syracuse and Corc3rra, to in- 
vite them to join the defensive league 
against the Persians, but passed by 
Lower Italy. 

3. The revival of trade consequent 
on the formation of the Confederacy of 
Belos, 476 B. c, for the protection of 
the Aegean Sea, must have had a bene- 
ficial influence on the cities of Magna 
Graecia, and the foundation of Thuiii, 
443 B. c, is in itself an indication that 
the settlement of the country had been 
already effected. 

4. The answer of the Rhegians to 
Nicias, 415 b. c, shows that at that time 
there existed a good understanding be- 
tween the Italiot cities. 

5. Zeller' s argument chiefly rests on 
the assumption that Lysis, the teacher 
of Epaminondas, was the same as the 
Lysis who in nearly all the statements 
is mentioned along with Archippus as 
being the only Pythagoreans who 
escaped the slaughter. Bentley had 
long ago suggested that they were not 
the same. Lysis and Archippus are 
mentioned as having handed down Py- 
thagorean lore as heir-looms in their 
families (Porphyry, devita Pyth. p. loi, 
Didot). This fact is in my judgment 
decisive of the matter ; for when Lysis, 
the teacher of Epaminondas, lived, 
there were no longer any secrets. See 
Hermathena, vol. iii., p. 179, n. 
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some of the body. Towards the end of this and the begin- 
ning of the following centuries encroachments were made 
on the more southerly cities by the native populations, and 
some of them were attacked and taken by the elder Dio- 
nysius :• meanwhile Tarentum, provided with an excellent 
harbour, and, on account of its remote situation, not yet 
threatened, had gained in importance, and was now the 
most opulent and powerful city in Magna Graecia. In 
this city, at this time, Archytas — the last great Pytha- 
gorean — grew to manhood. 

Archytas of Tarentum"' was a contemporary of Plato 
(428-347 B. c), but probably senior to him, and was said 
by some to have been one of Plato's Pythagorean teachers • 
when he visited Italy. Their friendship* was proverbial, 
and it was he who saved Plato's life when he was in danger 
of being put to death by the younger Dionysius (about 
361 B.C.). Archytas was probably, almost certainly, a 
pupil of Philolaus.^° We have the following particulars 
of his life : — 

• In 393 B, c. a league was formed • Iambi., de Vit Pyth. 127, p. 48, ed. 
by some of the cities in order to pro- Didot. * Venim ergo illud est, quod a 
tect themselves against the Lucanians Tarentino Archyta, ut opinor, diet soll- 
and against Dionysius. Tarentum ap- turn, nostros senes commemorare audiid 
pears not to have joined the league till ab aliis senibus auditum : si quis .in 
later, and then its colony Heraclea was caelum ascendisset naturamque mundi 
the place of meeting. The passage in et pulchritudinem siderum perspexisset, 
Thucydides, quoted above, shows, how- insuavem illam admirationem ei fore, 
ever, that long before that date a good quae jucundissuma fuisset, si aliquem 
understanding existed between the citiei cui narraret habuisset. Sic natura so- 
of Magna Graecia. litarium tiihil amat, semperque ad ali- 

' See Diog. Laert. viii. c. 4, See quod tamquam adminiculum adnititur, 

also J. Navarro, Tentamen de Archytoi quod in amicissimo quoque dulcissimuxn 

Tarentini vita atque operibus, Pan est.* — Cic. Z>tf ^ww:. 23, 87. 
Prior. Hafniae, 18 19, and authorities *o Cic. <ftf t?ra/or^, Lib. ill. xxxiv. 139, 

given by him. aut PhUolaus Archytam TaretUinum ? 

* Cic. de Fin, v. 29, 87 ; Jiep. i. The common reading Philolaum Ar^ 
10, 16; de Senec, 12, 41. Val. Max. chytas Tarentinus, which is manifestly 
viii. 7. wrong, was corrected by Orellius. 
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He was a great statesman, and was seven times" ap- 
pointed general of his fellow-citizens, notwithstanding the 
law which forbade the command to be held for more than 
one year, and he was, moreover, chosen commander-in- 
chief, with autocratic powers, by the confederation of the 
Hellenic cities of Magna Graecia;'' it is further stated that 
he was never defeated as a general, but that, having once 
given up his command through being envied, the troops he 
had commanded were at once taken prisoners : he was cele- 
brated for his domestic virtues, and several touching anec- 
dotes are preserved of his just dealings with his slaves, and 
of his kindness to them and to children.** Aristotle even 
mentions with praise a toy that was invented by him for 
the amusement of infants : ** he was the object of universal 
admiration on account of his being endowed with every 
virtue ;" and Horace, in a beautiful Ode,*' in which he re- 
fers to the death of Archytas by shipwreck in the Adriatic 
Sea, recognises his eminence as an arithmetician, geo- 
meter, and astronomer. 

In the list of works written by Aristotle, but unfortu- 
nately lost, we find three books on the philosophy of 
Archytas, and one [ra Ik tow Tifiatov koX tHjv ^Apxvrdwv a] ; 
these, however, may have been part of his works" on the 



" Diog. Laert. ioc, cit. -fflian, Var, 
Hist. vii. 14, says six. 

*' Tow jeoivov %k r&v *lraXimr&p irpotf- 
CTtif ffrparityhs aiptBtU avroKpdrmp ^h 
r&v wo\tr&tf KoX r&v ircp) ixttyov rhy 
r6wov 'EAA^y^y. Suidas, sub v. This 
title ffTpar. ahr, was conferred on Nicias 
and his colleagaes by the Athenians 
when they sent their great expedition 
to Sicily : it was also conferred by the 
Syracnsans on the elder Dionysius: 
Diodonis, ziii. 94. See Arnold, Hist 
of Rome^ I. p. 448, n. 18. 

^3 As to the former, which was in 



accordance with P3rthagorean princi- 
ples, see Iambi, de vit, Pyth, xxxi. 197, 
pp. 66, 67, ed. Did. ; Plutarch, d€ td, 
puer, iii., p. 12, ed. Did. ; as to the lat- 
ter, see Athenaeus, zii. 16; Aelian, 
Var, Hist, xii 15. 

I* Aiistot. Pol. V. (8), c. fi. See 
also Suidas. 

^ 4$avfid(€ro 9k koX wapk rots iroX- 
Aoit ^irl wditp Apcr^i Diog. Laert. lac. 
cit, 

" i. 28. 

" Diog. Laert. v. i , ed. Cobet, p. 1 16. 
This, however, could hardly have been 
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Pythagoreans which occur in the same list, but which also 
are lost. Some works attributed to Archytas have come 
down to us, but their authenticity has been questioned, 
especially by Griippe, and is still a matter of dispute : " 
these works, however, do not concern geometry. 

He is mentioned by Eudemus in the passage quoted 
from Proclus in the first part of this Paper (Hermathena, 
vol. iii. p. 162) along with his contemporaries, Leodamas of 
Thasos and Theaetetus of Athens, who were also contem- 
poraries of Plato, as having increased the number of 
demonstrations of theorems and solutions of problems, 
and developed them into a larger and more systematic 
body of knowledge." 

The services of Archytas, in relation to the doctrine of 
proportion, which are mentioned in conjunction with those 
of Hippasus and Eudoxus, have been noticed in Herma- 
thena, vol iii. pp. 184 and 201. 

One of the two methods of finding right-angled tri- 
angles whose sides can be expressed by numbers — the 
Platonic one, namely, which sets out from even numbers — 
is ascribed to Architas [no doubt, Archytas of Tarentum] 
by Boethius:*" see Hermathena, vol. iii. pp. 190, 191, 
and note 87. I have there given the two rules of Pytha- 

so, as one book only on the Pythago- rarithm^tique, et dont le nom, qui ne 

reans is mentioned, and one against serait du reste, ni grec ni latin, aurait 

them. totalement dispam avec ses oeuvres, i. 

^* Gruppe, Ueber die Fragmente dst I'exception de quelque passages dans 

Archytas und der dlteren Pythagoreer, Bo^ce.' The question, however, still 

Berlin, 1840. remains as to the authenticity of the 

^* Procl. Comm,^ ed. Fried., p. 66. Ars Geometriae. Cantor stoutly main- 

^ Boet. Geom.^ ed. Fried., p. 408. tains that the Geometry of Boethius is 

Heiberg, in a notice of Cantor's ' His- genuine ; Friedlein, the editor of the 

tory of Mathematics,' Revue Critique edition quoted, on the other hand, dis- 

d^Histoire et de Littirature^ 16 Mai, sents; and the great majority of philo- 

188 1, remarks, ^ U est difficile de logists agree in regarding the question 

croire i T existence d'un auteur romain as still suhjudice, Seei?^. Crit, loc. 

nomme Architas, qui aurait 6crit sur cit. 
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goras and Plato for finding right-angled triangles^ whose 
sides can be expressed by numbers; and I have shown 
how the method of Pythagoras, which sets out from odd 
numbers, results at once from the consideration of the 
formation of squares by the addition of consecutive gno- 
mons, each of which contains an odd number of squares, 
I have shown, further, that the method attributed to Plato 
by Heron and Proclus, which proceeds from even numbers, 
is a simple and natural extension of the method of Pytha- 
goras : indeed it is difficult to conceive that an extension 
so simple and natural could have escaped the notice of his 
successes. Now Aristotle tells us that Plato followed the 
Pythagoreans in many things ;" Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
in his Commentary on the Metaphysics, repeats this state- 
ment;** Asclepius goes further and says, not in many 
things but in everything.*' Even Theon of Smyrna, a 
Platonist, in his work * Concerning those things which in 
mathematics are useful for the reading of Plato,' says that 
Plato in many places follows the Pythagoreans.** All this 
being considered, it seems to me to amount almost to a 
certainty that Plato learned his method for finding right- 
angled triangles whose sides can be expressed numerically 
from the Pythagoreans ; he probably then introduced it 
into Greece, and thereby got the credit of having invented 
his nde. It follows also, I think, that the Architas refer- 
red to by Boethius could be no other than the great Pytha- 
gorean philosopher of Tarentum. 

The belief in the existence of a Roman agrimensor 
named Architas, and that he was the man to whom Boe- 
thius— or the pseudo-Boethius — ^refers, is founded on a 

" Arist., Met i. 6, p. 987, a, ed. ^ Asclep. SchoL 1. c, p. 548, a, 

Bek. 35. 

"Alex.Aph.^rA<>/.f>i-4r*>/., Brand., '» Tlieon. Smj-rn. Arithm., ed. de 

p. 548, a, 8. Odder, p. 17. 

Vol. v. O 
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remarkable passage oft\ieArs Geo7netriae^^ which, I think, 
has been incorrectly interpreted, and also on another pas- 
sage in which Euclid is mentioned as prior to Architas.** 
The former passage, which is as follows : — * Sed jam tem- 
pus est ad geometri calls mensae traditionem ab Archita, 
non sordido hujus disciplinae auctore, Latio accommo- 
datam venire, si prius praemisero,' &c., is translated by 
Cantor thus : * But it is time to pass over to the communi- 
cation of the geometrical table, which was prepared for 
Latium by Architas, no mean author of this science, when 
I shall first have mentioned,' &c.:" this, in my opinion, is 
not the sefise of the passage. I think that * ab Archita ' 
should be taken with tradiit07iem^ and not with accomnio- 
datam^ the correct translation being — * But it is now time 
to come to the account of the geometrical table as given 
by Architas (" no mean authority" in this branch of learn- 
ing), as adapted by me to Latin readers ; when,' &c. Now 
it is remarkable — and this, as far as I know, has been over- 
looked — that the author of the Ars GeometriaCj whoever he 
may have been, applies to Architas the very expression 
applied by Archytas to Pythagoras in Hor. O^. i. 28 : 

' iudice te, non sordidus auctor 
* naturae verique.* 

The mention of Euclid as prior to Archytas is easily 
explained, since we know that for centuries Euclid the 
geometer was confounded with Euclid of Megara,*' who 
was a contemporary of Archytas, but senior to him. 

We learn from Diogenes Laertius that he was the first 
to employ scientific method in the treatment of Mechanics, 

-5 Boet. ed. Fried., p. 393. with Valerius Maximus (viii. 12), an 

'« Ztf., p. 412. author probably of the time of the 

»■' Cantor, Gesch. derMath.^ p. 493. emperor Tiberius, and was current in 

^ This error seems to have originated the middle ages. 
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by introducing the use of mathematical principles; and 
was also the first to apply a mechanical motion in the 
solution of a geometrical problem, while trying to find 
by means of the section of a semi-cylinder two mean 
proportionals, with a view to the duplication of the 
cube.'* 

Eratosthenes, too, in his letter to Ptolemy III., having 
related the origin of the Delian Problem (see Herma- 
THENA, vol. iv. p. 212), tells US that 'the Delians sent a 
deputation to the geometers who were staying with ""-^lato 
at Academia, and requested them to solve the problem for 
them. While they were devoting themselves without stint 
of labour to the work, and trying to find two mean propor- 
tionals between the two given lines, Archytas of Taren- 
tum is said to have discovered them by means of his 
semi-cylinders, and Eudoxus by means of the so-called 
' Curved Lines ' (&a tSjv KoKovfiivtov KajuirvAoiv ypafifxwv). 
It was the lot, however, of all these men to be able to 
solve the problem with satisfactory demonstration ; while 
it was impossible to apply their methods practically so 
that they should come into use; except, to some small 
extent and with difficulty, that of Menaechmus.' '° 



^ oSrof wp&ros rk finxwutk reus fia' This seems to be the meaning of the 

$ilfjLoiru€M wpo^xP^^^*^^' ^X^' M<~ passage : bat Mechanics, or rather Sta- 

0^9tvfftj KoX wpmrot Klyriaiy hpywut^w tics, was first nosed to the rank of a ' 

Ziaypdfificiri, y€mfi9Tput^ itpotHiycey^y 8i& demonstrative science by Archimedes, 

TJis rofiijs rov 4ifAtKv\lv9poy 8^0 /i4ffas who founded it on the principle of the 

&jr^ \^o¥ XttfitTy (nrSp cif rh¥ rod lever. Archytas, however, was a prac- 

m6$ov ItieKwriwriiSv, Diog. Laert. loc. tical mechanician, and his wooden flying 

«V., ed. Cobet, p. 224. dove was the wonder of antiquity. Fa- 

That is, he first propounded the vorinus, see Aul. Gell. Nodes AtttaUf 

affinity and connexion of Mechanics x. 12. 

and Mathematics with one another, by ^ Archimedis, ex recens. Torelli, 

applying Mathematics to Mechanics, p. 144; Archimedis, O^ra Omnia, 

and mechanical motion to Mathema- ed. J. L. Heiberg, vol. iii. pp. 104, 

tics. 106. 

02 
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There is also a reference to this in the epigram which 
closes the letter of Eratosthenes." 

The solution of Archytas, to which these passages 
refer, has come down to us through Eutocius, and is as 
follows : — 

* The invention of Archytas as Eudemus relates it}^ 
* Let there be two given lines aS, y ; it is required to 
find two mean proportionals to them. Let a circle aj38f 




be described round the greater line aS; and let the line 

3^ Archim., ex. rec. Torelli, p. 146; 

^^.t\tk av y *Apxyr^** 6vamiix«»^ «Ay« KvXivlfMav Archim., Operoy ed. Heiberg, vol. iii. 

fxt)&c Hci'cxMCiOVC K^vwiUktlv Tfnaims p. 1 12. 

ai^Tjat, fATja* el Ti «ew6rfo« EWifoio ^^ Ibtd.^ cx. FCC. Tor. p. 143 ; Ibtd.y 

Kafin^Xov iv ypa4itiaU tUo% ava.yfic4*Tai. cd. Heib. Vol. iii. p. 98. 
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aj3, equal to y, be inserted in it ; and being produced let it 
meet at the point ir, the line touching the circle at the 
point S : further let /Bc^ be drawn parallel to irS. Now let 
it be conceived that a semicylinder is erected on the semi- 
circle a/38, at right angles to it : also, at right angles to it, 
let there be drawn on the line 08 a semicircle lying in the 
parallelogram of the cylinder. Then let this semicircle be 
turned round from the point 8 towards /3, the extremity a 
of the diameter remaining fixed ; it will in its circuit cut 
the cylindrical surface and describe on it a certain line. 
Again, if, the line a8 remaining fixed, the triangle air8 be 
turned round, with a motion contrary to that of the semi- 
circle, it will form a conical surface with the straight line 
oTT, which in its circuit will meet the cylindrical line [t,e. the 
line which is described on the cylindrical surface by the 
motion of the semicircle] in some point; at the same time 
the point /3 will describe a semicircle on the surface of the 
cone. Now, at the place'* of meeting of the lines, let the 
semicircle in the course of its motion have a position S'ica, 
and the triangle in the course of its opposite motion a 
position i\a ; and let the point of the said meeting be k. 
Also let the semicircle described by /3 be j3/u^, and the 
common section of it and of the circle /3S?^a be /3 J : now 
from the point k let a perpendicular be drawn to the plane 
of the semicircle /38o ; it will fall on the periphery of the 
circle, because the cylinder stands perpendicularly. Let it 
fall, and let it be ki ; and let the line joining the points i 
and a meet the line /3f in the point d ; and let the right 
line aX meet the semicircle /3^? in the point fi ; also let the 
lines ic8', /ui, ixB be drawn. 

* Since, then, each of the semicircles 8'*ca, /3/uf is at right 
angles to the underlying plane, and, therefore, their common 



fitvov yifiuc^\ioy ws t^u rov AKA., &c. 
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section fxO is at right angles to the plane of the circle ; 
so also is the line fiO at right angles to /32. Therefore, the 
rectangle under the lines 0j3, 01^ ; that is, under Oa, Qi ; is 
equal to the square on /u0. The triangle aiAi is therefore 
similar to each of the triangles /lciO, /uo0, and the angle 
ifia is right. But the angle I'kq is also right. Therefore, 
the lines kS', /lci are parallel. And there will be the propor- 
tion : — As the line ^a is to aic, t, e, kq to at, so is the line la 
to Qju, on account of the similarity of the triangles. The 
four straight lines S'a, aic, ai, a/i are, therefore, in continued 
proportion. Also the line afi is equal to 7, since it is equal 
to the line a/3. So the two lines aS^ y being given, two 
mean proportionals have been found, viz. aic, atJ 

Although this extract from the History of Geometry of 
Eudemus seems to have been to some extent modernized 
by the omission of certain archaic expressions such as 
those referred to in Part II. of this Paper (Hermathena, 
vol. iv. p. 199, n. 44), yet the whole passage appears to me 
to bear the impress of Eudemus's clear and concise style : 
further, it agrees perfectly with the report of Diogenes 
Laertius, and also with the words in the letter of Eratos- 
thenes to Ptolemy III., which have been given above. If 
now we examine its contents and compare them with 
those of the more ancient fragment, we shall find a re- 
markable progress. 

The following theorems occur in it : — 

(a;). If a perpendicular be drawn from the vertex of a 
right-angled triangle on the hypotenuse, each side is a 
mean proportional between the hypotenuse and its ad- 
jacent segment.** 

(i). The perpendicular is the mean proportional be- 

^ The whole investigatioii is, in fact, based on this theorem. 
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tween the segments of the hypotenuse;" and, conversely, 
if the perpendicular on the base of a triangle be a mean 
proportional between the segments of the base, the ver- 
tical angle is right. 

[c]. If two chords of a circle cut one another, the rect- 
angle under the segments of one is equal to the rectangle 
under the segments of the other. This was most probably 
obtained by similar triangles, and, therefore, required the 
following theorenl, the ascription of which to Hippocrates 
has been questioned. 

[d). The angles in the same segment of a circle are 
equal to each other. 

[e). Two planes which are perpendicular to a third 
plane intersect in a line which is perpendicular to that 
plane, and also to their lines of intersection with the third 
plane. 

Archytas, as we see from his solution, was familiar 
with the generation of cylinders and cones, and had also 
clear ideas on the interpenetration of surfaces ; he had, 
moreover, a correct conception of geometrical loci, and of 
their application to the determination of a point by means 
of their intersection. Further, since by the theorem of 
Thales the point fi must lie on a semicircle of which ac is 
the diameter, we shall see hereafter that in the solution of 
Archytas the same conceptions are made use of and the 
same course of reasoning is pursued, which, in the hands 
of his successor and contemporary Menaechmus, led to the 
discovery of the three conic sections. Such knowledge 
and inventive power surely outweigh in importance many 
special theorems. 

Cantor, indeed, misconceiving the sense of the word 
TOTToc, supposes that the expression ^geometrical locus' 



3* The solutions of the Delian problem attributed to Plato, and by Me- 
naechmus, are founded on this theorem. 
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occurs in this passage. He says: *In the text handed 
down by Eutocius, even the word r<{7roc, geometrical locus^ 
occurs. If we knew with certainty that here Eutocius 
reports literally according to Eudemus, and Eudemus lite- 
rally according to Archytas, this expression would be 
very remarkable, because it corresponds with an import- 
ant mathematical conception, the beginnings of which we 
are indeed compelled to attribute to Archytas, whilst we 
find it hard to believe in a development of it at that time 
which has proceeded so far as to give it a name. In 
our opinion, therefore, Eudemus, who was probably fol- 
lowed very closely by Eutocius, allowed himself, in his 
report on the doubling of the cube by Archytas, some 
changes in the style, and in this manner the word " loctis^' 
which in the meanwhile had obtained the dignity of a 
technical term, has been inserted. This supposition is 
supported by the fact that the whole statement of the pro- 
cedure of Archytas sounds far less antique than, for in- 
stance, that of the attempts at quadrature of Hippocrates 
of Chios. Of course we only assume that Eudemus has, 
to a certain extent, treated the wording of Archytas freely. 
The sense he must have rendered faithfully, and thus the 
conclusions we have drawn as to the stereometrical know- 
ledge of Archytas remain untouched.'" 

This reasoning of Cantor is based on a misconception 
of the meaning of the passage in which the word roiroc 
occurs ; roiroc in it merely means place^ as translated above. 
Though Cantor's argument, founded on the occurrence of 
the word rrfiroc, is not sound; yet, as I have said, the 
solution of Archytas involves the conception of geometrical 
loci^ and the determination of a point by means of their 
intersection — not merely ' the beginnings of the concep- 
tion,' as Cantor supposes ; for surely such a notion could 

*• Cantor, VorUsungen uher Geschichtt der Mathematik^ p. 197. 
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not first arise with a curve of double curvature. The first 
beginning of this notion has been referred to Thales in the 
first part of this Paper '^ (Hermathena, vol. iii. p. 170). 

Further, Archytas makes use of the theorem of Thales — 
the angle in a semicircle is right. He shows, moreover, 
that fid is a mean proportional between afl and O4, and 
concludes that the angle ifia is right : it seems to me, there- 
fore, to be a fair inference from this that he must have seen 
that the point fi may lie anywhere on the circumference of 
a circle of which ai is the diameter. Now Eutocius, in his 
Commenfartes on the Conies of ApoUonius,'® tells us what 
the old geometers meant by Plane Loci, and gives some 
example of them, the first of which is this very theorem. 
It is as follows : — 

' A finite straight line being given, to find a point fi-om 
which the perpendicular drawn to the given line shall be a 
me^n proportional between the segments. Geometers call 
such a point a locuSy since not one point only is the solu- 
tion of the problem, but the whole place which the circum- 
ference of a circle described on the given line as diameter 
occupies : for if a semicircle be described on the given line, 
whatever point you may take on the circumference, and 
draw from it a perpendicular on the diameter, that point 
will solve the problem.' 

Eutocius then gives a second example — *A straight 
line being given, to find a point without it from which the 



37 Speaking of the solution of the buiscono alia scuola di Flatone ; G. 

'Delian Problem' by Menaechmus, Johnston AUman {Greek Geometry 

Favaro observes: *Avvertiamo es- from ThaUs to Euclid. Dublin, 1877, 

pressamente che Menecmo non fu egli p. 171) la fa risalire a Talete, appog- 

stesso rinventore di questa dottrina giando la sua argumentazione con va- 

[dei luoghi geometrici], Montucla lide ragioni.* Antonio Favaro, Notizie 

(Histoire des MathhnatiqueSy nouvelle StoricO'Critiche Sulla Costruzione delle 

6dition, tome premier. A Paris, An. Equazioni. Modena, 1878, p. 21. 

vii. p. 171), e Chasles (Apergu Htsto- *» Apollonius, Conic.y ed. Halleins, 

rique, Bruxelles, 1837, p. 5) la attri- p. 10. 
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straight lines drawn to its extremities shall be equal to 
each other ' — on which he makes observations of a similar 
character, and then adds : * To the same effect ApoUonius 
himself writes in his Locus ResolutuSy with the subjoined 
[figure] : 

"Two points in a plane being given, and the ratio 
of two unequal lines being also given, a circle can be 
described in the plane, so that the straight lines in- 
flected from the given points to the circumference of the 
circle shall havie the same ratio as the given one/" 

Then follows the solution, which is accompanied with a 
diagram. As this passage is remarkable in many respects, 
I give the original : — 

To h\ rpLTov TCDV KtavLKwv fr€pi€X€ty tjitfol, woXXa KOI irapaZo^a 6€Q}pT^ 
fiara XPV^^H^ w/aos ras awOia-ti^ r(ov (Tr€p€<ov rovwv. *£7rtirc8ov9 
TOTTOv? Wo9 Tots TToXatoi? yccD/Acrpais Xcyctv, ore rlav 7rpofi\r)fMiT<av^ovK 
SL<fi* ivbs (rrjfJieCov /Xrovov, dAA' awb ttXciovwv yCvcrai to 7roti7/ta* olov cv 
hnrd^iiy rrj^ ^vO^Cwi hoOilirvj^ TTiirepaa-fJiivrjs €vp€LV ti (rrffJi€iov d<^' ov 17 
axO€i(ra icatfcTOS im rr^v SoOitcrav ixl<rq avaKoyov yivcrat twv rfjurffmnav, 
ToTTov Kokova-L TO TOtovTov, OV fiovov yap tv <nfjfJi€i6v la-ri to troiovv to 
irpofiXTjfia, dXka tottos okos ov €\€l rf 7r€pL<f}€p€ia tov Trcpl 8i,dp.€Tpov ttjv 
SoOela-av cv^ctav kvkXoV cav yap IttI ttjs So^cttnys cv^ctas ^/xucvicXtov 
ypa<l>'Qy oirep av enrl t^s Trcptc^cpctas XaySi/s (rrjfjitlovy /cat oltt* avrov 
Kd$€TOV Aydyrji iirl ttjv Sid/jLtTpov, 7roLrj(r€L to TrpofiXrjOcv .... ofwiov 
Koi ypd<l>€i avrbs 'AttoXXwvios iv toi avaXvofiivi^ tottw, iwl tov {nroKei- 
fiivov.^ 

Avo SoOivToyv (rrip.€iisiv cv hriirihiJi koI \6yov hoOivTo% dvCo'iav cvtfcicuv 
SwaTOV ioTiv iv tw cTrtTrcSo) ypai/^at kvk\ov ia<rT€ tcls oltto tS»v SoOtvTfuv 
(nffi€i<ji)y eirl ttjv Trepit^cpctai' tov kvkXov /cXco/xcvas cv^eta? Xdyov ^X^**' 
TOV avTov T^ SoOivTL. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that a contrast is 

^* Heiberg, in his Litterargeschicht- ^oK^tfifvoVf a statement which is not 

Itch^Studien iib^ Euklidyp. "jOjieads correct. I have interpreted Halley's 

rh (ncoKtititvov^ and adds in a note that reading as referring to the subjoined 

Halley has &iroKtifi4uift in place of t^ diagram. 
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here made between ApoUonius and the old geometers (of 
iraKaioX y^wfiirpai), the same expression which, in the second 
part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. iv. p. 217), we found 
was used by Pappus in speaking of the geometers before the 
time of Menaechmus. Secondly, on examination it will 
be seen that loct, as, e, g,^ those given above, partake of a 
certain ambiguity, since they can be enunciated either as 
theorems or as problems ; and we shall see later that, about 
the middle of the fourth century B. c, there was a discus- 
sion between Speusippus and the philosophers of the Aca- 
demy on the one side, and Menaechmus, the pupil and, no 
doubt, successor of Eudoxus, and the mathematicians of 
the school of Cyzicus, on the other, as to whether every- 
thing was a theorem or everything a problem : the mathe- 
maticians, as might be expected, took the latter view, and 
the philosophers, just as naturally, held the former. Now 
it was to propositions of this ambiguous character that the 
term porism^ in the sense in which it is now always used, 
was applied — a signification which was quite consistent 
with the etymology of the word.*° Lastly, the reader will 
not fail to observe that the first of the three Z^^^' given above 
is strikingly suggestive of the method of Analytic Geo- 
metry. As to the term roTroc, it may be noticed that Aris- 
taeus, who was later than Menaechmus, but prior to Euclid, 
wrote five books on Solid Loci (of orrfpcoi roTrot)." In conclu- 
sion, I cannot agree with Cantor's view that the passage 
has the appearance of being modernized in expression : 



^ xopl(€ff$eu, to procure. The ques- Amongst the ancients the word porism 

tion is — ^in a theorem^ to prorve some- had also another si^ification, that of 

thing; in ^probUnty to construct some- corollary. See Heib., Lift. Stud, uber 

thing; in ^ porism y io find sovatXhmg. EukL^ pp. 56-79, where the obscure 

So the conclusion of the theorem is, subject of porisms is treated with re- 

^cp I8ci 8ci|ai, Q. E. D., of the pro- markable clearness, 
blem, lfir«p ^8ffi iro«fi<rai, Q. E. F., and ** Pappi, Collect. ^ cd. Hultsch, vol. 

of the porism, 5ir«p ^8ci tbptli/t Q. E, I. ii. p. 672. 
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there is nothing in the text from which any alteration in 
phraseology can be inferred, as there can be in the two 
solutions of the *Delian Problem' by Menaechmus, in 
which the words parabola and hyperbola occur. 

The solution of Archytas seems to me not to have been 
duly appreciated. Montucla does not give the solution, 
but refers to it in a loose manner, and says that it was 
merely a geometrical curiosity^ and of no practical import- 
ance.*' Chasles, who, as we have seen (Hermathena, 
vol. iii. p. 171), in the history of Geometry before Euclid, 
copies Montucla, also says that the solution was purely 
speculative ; he even gives an inaccurate description of the 
construction — taking an arete of the cylinder as axis of the 
cone" — in which he is followed by some more recent 
writers.** Flauti, on the other hand, gives a clear and full 
account of the method of Archytas, and shows how his 
solution may be actually constructed. For this purpose it 
is necessary to give a construction for finding the intersec- 
tion of the surface of the semi-cylinder with that of the 
tore generated by the revolution of the semicircle round 
the side of the cylinder through the point a as axis ; and 
also for finding the intersection of the surface of the same 
semi-cylinder with that of the cone described by the revo- 
lution of the triangle cttS : the intersection of these curves 
gives the point *c, and then the point t, by means of which 
the problem is solved. Now, in order to determine the 
point ic, it will be sufficient to find the projections of these 
two curves on the vertical plane on aS, which contains the 
axes of the three surfaces of revolution concerned, and 
which Archytas calls the parallelogram of the cylinder. 

Ai <Mais ce n*6toit-lil qu'une curio- torn. i. p. 188. 

sit6 gtemftrique, uniquement propre i ^' Chasles, Histoire de la Giomi^ 

satisfaire Fesprit, et dont la pratique trie^ p. 6. 

ne sfauroit tirer aucun secours/ — "tf.^. Hoefer, Histoire des Math. ^ 

Montucla, Histoire dcs Mathimatiqtus^ p. 133. 
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The projection on this plane of the curve of intersection of 
the tore and semi-cylinder can be easily found : the pro- 
jection of the point *c, for example, is at once obtained by 
drawing from the point i, which is the projection of the 
point K on the horizontal plane aj3Sy a perpendicular i% on 
aS, and then at the point 5 erecting in the vertical plane a 
perpendicular 5>i equal to iic, the ordinate of the semicircle 
ales', corresponding to the point i ; and in like manner for 
all other points. The projection on the same vertical plane 
of the curve of intersection of the cone and semi-cylinder can 
also be found : for example, the projection of the point ic, 
which is the intersection of aK and tic, the sides of the cone 
and cylinder, on the vertical plane, is the intersection of 
the projections of these lines on that plane ; the latter pro- 
jection is the line 5i?, and the former is obtained by draw- 
ing ih the vertical plane, through the point c, a line tv 
perpendicular to al and equal to 0/u, the ordinate of the 
semicircle j3)u?J, and then joining av, and producing it to 
meet 5i| ; and so for all other points on the curve of inter- 
section of the cone and cylinder." So far Flauti. 

Each of these projections can be constructed by 
points : — 

To find the ordinate of the first of these curves cor- 
responding to any point 5> we have only to describe a 
square, whose area is the excess of the rectangle under the 
line aS and a mean proportional between the lines aS and 
a^i over the square on the mean : the side of this square is 
the ordinate required." In order to describe the projection 
of the intersection of the cone and cylinder, it will be suffi- 
cient to find the lengthy o^, which corresponds to any ordi- 

^ Flauti, Geometria di Sito, terza Again, since a5 : cu : : cu : a{, 

edizione. NapoU, 1842, pp. 192-194. ^^ ^ave also 

" {17^ =s uc' = oi . tS' = eu . (aX — cu) ; 

but a^s ad ; therefore, in^ 3= a8 . ai - a^, {ij- = oJ . ( Vo« . o^ - a|) . 
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nate, 5»? (= <ic), supposed known, of this curve ; and to effect 
this we have only to apply to the given line at a rectangle, 
which shall be equal to the square on the line 5»?» and 
which shall be excessive by a rectangle similar to a given 
one, namely, one whose sides are the lines aS and at — 
i. e. the greater of the two given lines, between which the 
two mean proportionals are sought, and the third propor- 
tional to it and the less.*^ 



Now Bfi = ev, and ck : (vi : : ac : a| ; 
we have, therefore, 



hence 



«f 



= i8«»-e«'; 






since Oc : i| : : ac : a^. 

But ip = a| . (08 - o|) ; 

hence we get 

afi* 

and, finally, since 

aS : a$ : : afi : ac, 
we have 

The equations of these projections 
can, as M. Paul Tannery has shown 
[SurUs Solutions du Prohleme de Dilos 
parArchytas ei par Eudoxe, M^moires 
de la Soci^t^ des Sciences Physiques et 
Naturelles de Bordeaux, 2e s^rie, tome 
ii. p. 277), be easily obtained by ana- 
lytic geometry. Taking, as axes of»co- 
ordinates, the line a8, the tangent to 
the circle 0)35 at the point a, and the . 
side of the cylinder through the point 



a, the equations of the three surfaces 
are: — 

the cylinder, jc* + ^* = aur ; 
the tore. 



the cone, 

where a and b are the lines aZ and aj3, 
between which the two mean proper* 
tionals are sought. 

We easily obtain from these three 
equations : 



first mean proportional between b 
and a ; 

second mean proportional between b 
and a. 

We also obtain easily the projections 
on the plane of zx of the curves of in- 
tersection of the cylinder and tot« — 

and of the cylinder and cone, 

%^=^x^-ax. 

These results agree with those ob- 
tained above geometrically. 
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So much ingenuity and ability are shown in the treat- 
ment of this problem by Archytas, that the investigation 
of these projections, in itself so natural," seems to have 
been quite within his reach, especially as we know that 
the subject of Perspective had been treated of already by 
Anaxagoras and Democritus (see Hermathena, vol. iv., 
pp. 206, 208). It may be observed, further, that the con- 
struction of the first projection is easily obtained ; and as 
to the construction of the second projection, we see that 
it requires merely the solution of a problem attributed to 
the Pythagoreans by Eudemus, simpler cases of which we 
have already met with (see Hermathena, vol. iii., pp. i8i, 
196, 197; and vol. iv., p. 199, <?/j^.). On the other hand, 
it should be noticed — 1° that we do not know when the 
description of a curve by points was first made; 2° that 
the second projection, which is a hyperbola, was obtained 
later by Menaechmus as a section of the cone ; 3° and, 
lastly, that the names of the conic sections^parabolay hyper- 
bolaj and ellipse — derived firom the problems concerning the 
application^ excess^ and defect of areas, were first given to 
them by ApoUonius." 

Several authors give Archytas credit for a knowledge 
of the geometry of space, which was quite exceptional 
and remarkable at that time, and they notice the pecu- 
liarity of his making use of a curve of double curvature 
— the first, as far as we know, conceived by any geome- 
ter ; but no one, I believe, has pointed out the importance 
of the conceptions and method of Archytas in relation to 



** *La recherche des projections sur rique.* P. Tannery, loc, cit. p. 279. 
les plans donnas des intersections ^* SeeHsRMATHSNAyVol. iii.p. 181, 

deux ^ deux des surfaces auxiliaires est, and n. 61 : see, also, ApoUonii Conica, 

k cet €gard, si naturelles que, si Ton ed. Halleius, p. 9, also pp. 31, 33, 35 ; 

peut s'6tonner d'une chose, c'est pr^- and Pappi Collect., ed. Hultsch, vol. 

cis^ment qu' Archytas ait conserve d ii. p. 674; and Procli Comm,, ed. 

sa solution une forme purement theo- Friedlein, p. 419. 
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the invention of the conic sections, and the filiation of ideas 
seems to me to have been completely overlooked. 

Bretschneider, not bearing in mind what Simplicius 
tells us of Eudemus's concise proofs, thinks that this solu- 
tion, though faithfully transmitted, may have been some- 
what abbreviated. He thinks, too, that it must belong to 
the later age of Archytas — a long time after the opening 
of the Academy— inasmuch as the discussion of sections of 
solids by planes, and of their intersections with each other, 
must have made some progress before a geometer could 
have hit upon such a solution as this; and also because 
such a solution was, no doubt, possible only when Analysis 
was substituted for Synthesis.*" 

Bretschneider even attempts to detect the particular 
analysis by which Archytas arrived at his solution, and, 
as Cantor thinks, with tolerable success." The latter 
reason goes on the assumption, current since Montucla, 
that Plato was the inventor of the method of geometrical 
analysis — an assumption which is based on the following 
passages in Diogenes Laertius and Proclus : — 

He [Plato] first taught Leodamas of Thasos the ana- 
lytic method of inquiry." 

Methods are also handed down, of which the best is 
that through analysis, which brings back what is required 
to some admitted principle, and which Plato, as they say, 
transmitted to Leodamas, who is reported to have become 
thereby the discoverer of many geometrical theorems." 



^ Bretsch. Geom, vor Eukl.^ pp. ^ M^0o8oi h\ Z^jms wapMZorrwr jcoA.- 

151, 152. Kiffrm ikkv ^ Ilk TTiS cfyoX^cws ^tr^ ^Rxh^ 

^^ Cantor, Geschichte der Mathema' SfioKoyovfidyiiv dydyowra rh (yiro^fMvoy, 

tifcy p. 198. %y Koi 6 nxdruyf &s ^curt, AtotBdfiuyri 

** Kol TTpwros rhy Korii riiy hfAXwnv xap49«9Kty. dip* ^s koI iKtTyos noW&y 

rfjs Cnrfiff€ws rp6jroy tiffrrrfifraro A€«- icari ytufitrplay t^ptr^s larSptirai yc- 

Bdficani T^ Baffltp. Diog.Laert. iii. 24, v4ffBax, — Procl. Commit ed. Fried., 

ed. Cobet, p. 74. p. 211* 
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Some authors, on the other hand, think, and as it seems 
to me with justice, that these passages prove nothing more 
than that Plato communicated to Leodamas of Thasos this 
method of analysis with which he had become acquainted, 
most probably, in Cyrene and Italy.** It is to be remem- 
bered that Plato— who in mathematics seems to have been 
painstaking rather than inventive — ^has not treated of this 
method in any of his numerous writings, nor is he reported 
to have made any discoveries by means of it as Leodamas 
and Eudoxus are said to have done, and as we know 
Archytas and Menaechmus did. Indeed we have only to 
compare the solution attributed to Plato of the problem of 
finding two mean proportionals — which must be regarded 
as purely mechanical, inasmuch as the geometrical theo- 
rem on which it is based is met with in the solution of 
Archytas — with the highly rational solutions of the same 
problem by Archytas and Menaechmus, to see the wide 
interval between them and him in a mathematical point of 
view. Plato, moreover, was the pupil of Socrates, who 
held such mean views of geometry as to say that it might 
be cultivated only so far as that a person might be able to 
distribute and accept a piece of land by measure.** We 
know -that Plato, after his master's death, went to Cyrene 
to learn geometry from Theodorus, and then to the Pytha- 
goreans in Italy. Is it likely, then, that Plato, who, as far 
as we know, never solved a geometrical question, should 
have invented this method of solving problems in geometry 

M J. J. de Gelder quotes these pas- celeberrimum Geometram^ quern hanc 

sages of Diogenes Laertius and Produs, rationem reducendi quacstiones ad sua 

and adds : * Haec satis testantur doc- principia ignoravisse, non vero simile 

tissimum Montucla methodi analyticae est (Bnickeri, Hist. Crit. Phil., torn. I. 

inventionem perperam Platoni tribuere. p. 642) ' — De Gelder, Theonis Smymaei 

Bruckerum rectius scripsisse existimo; Arithm,, Praemonenda, p. xlix. Lugd. 

scilicet eos, qui Platonem hanc me- Bat. 

thodum invenisse volunt, non cogitare, "Xenophon, Memorah.^ iv. 7 ; Diog. 

ilium audivisse Theodorum Cyrenaeum, Laert., ii. 32, p. 41, ed. Cobet. 
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and taught it to Archytas, who was probably his teacher, 
and who certainly was the foremost geometer of that time, 
and that thereby Archytas was led to his celebrated solu- 
tion of the Delian problem ? 

The former of the two reasons advanced by Bret- 
schneider, and given above, has reference to and is based 
upon the following well-known and remarkable passage of 
the Republic of Plato. The question under consideration 
is the order in which the sciences should be studied : 
having placed arithmetic first and geometry — /. e. the 
geometry of plane surfaces — second, and having proposed 
to make astronomy the third, he stops and proceeds : — 

" * Then take a step backward, for we have gone wrong 
in the order of the sciences.' 

* What was the mistake ?' he said. 

' After plane geometry,' I said, * we took solids in revo- 
lution, instead of taking solids in themselves ; whereas 
after the second dimension the third, which is concerned 
with cubes and dimensions of depth, ought to have fol- 
lowed.' 

* That is true, Socrates ; but these subjects seem to be 
as yet hardly explored.' 

* Why, yes,' I said, * and for two reasons : in the first 
place, no government patronises them, which leads to a 
want of energy in the study of them, and they are difficult ; 
in the second place, students cannot learn them unless 
they have a teacher. But then a teacher is hardly to be 
found ; and even if one could be found, as matters now 
stand, the students of these subjects, who are very con- 
ceited, would not mind him. That, however, would be 
otherwise if the whole State patronised and honoured 
this science ; then they would listen, and there would be 
continuous and earnest search, and discoveries would be 
made; since even now, disregarded as these studies are 
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by the world, and maimed of their fair proportions, and 
although none of their votaries can tell the use of them, 
still they force their way by their natural charm, and very 
likely they may emerge into light/ 

* Yes/ he said, * there is a remarkable charm in them. 
But I do not clearly understand the change in the order. 
First you began with a geometry of plane surfaces ?' 

* Yes,' I said. 

* And you placed astronomy next, and then you made a 
step backward V 

*Yes,' I said, *the more haste the less speed; the 
ludicrous state of solid geometry made me pass over this 
branch and go on to astronomy, or motion of solids.' 

* True,' he said. 

* Then regarding the science now omitted as supplied, 
if only encouraged by the State, let us go on to astro* 
nomy.' 

* That is the natural order,' he said."" 

Cantor, too, says that * stereometry proper, notwith- 
standing the knowledge of the regular solids, seems on 
the whole to have been yet [at the time of Plato] in a very 
backward state,'" and in confirmation of his opinion quotes 
part of a passage from the Laws.^^ This passage is very 
important in many respects, and will be considered later. 
It will be seen, however, on reading it to the end, that the 
ignorance of the Hellenes referred to by Plato, and de- 
nounced by him in such strong language, is an ignorance — 
not, as Cantor thinks, of stereometry —but of incommensu- 
rables. 

We do not know the date of the Republic^ nor that of 
the discovery of the cubature of the pyramid by Eudoxus, 

w Plato, Rep. vii. 528 ; Jowett, The tik, p. 193. 
Dialogues of Plato, vol. ii. pp. 363, " Plato, Z^^^j, vii. 819, 820; Jowett, 

364. The Dialogues of Plato ^ vol. iv. pp. 

•' Cantor, Geschichte der Mathema- 333, 334. 

P 2 
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which founded stereometry," and which was an important 
advance in the direction indicated in the passage given 
above : it is probable, however, that Plato had heard from 
his Pythagorean teachers of this desideratum ; and I have, 
in the second part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. iv., 
pp. 213, el sq,)i pointed out a problem of high philosophical 
importance to the Pythagoreans at that time, which re- 
quired for its solution a knowledge of stereometry. Fur- 
ther, the investigation given above shows, as Cantor re- 
marks, that Archytas formed an honourable exception to 
the general ignorance of geometry of three dimensions 
complained of by Plato. It is noteworthy that this diffi- 
cult problem — the cubature of the pyramid — was solved, 
not through the encouragement of any State, as suggested 
by Plato, but, and in Plato's own lifetime, by a solitary 
thinker — the great man whose important services to geo^ 
metry we have now to consider. 



V. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus '^ — astronomer, geometer, physician, 
lawgiver — was bom about 407 B.C., and was a pupil of 
Archytas in geometry, and of Philistion, the Sicilian [or 
Italian Locrian], in medicine, as Callimachus relates in his 
Tablets. Sotion in his SuccesstonSy moreover, says that he 
also heard Plato ; for when he was twenty-three years of 

w It should be noticed, however, iitrpioof, — Procli Comm.y ed. Fried., 

that with the Greeks, SUreometry had p. 39 : see also tbid.f pp. 73, 

the wider signification of geometry of 116. 

three dimensions, as may be seen from ^ Diog. Laert., viii. c. 8; A. Boeckh, 

the following passage in Proclus : ^ Ueber die vierjahrigen Sonnenkreise 

lk\v ywfitrpla iiaiptirai xdXiy tU re der Alien, vorzuglich den Eudoxisckenj 

r^v Mirt^oy Btvplay leai r^y artpto^ Berlin, 1 863. 
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age and in narrow circumstances, he was attracted by the 
reputation of the Socratic school, and, in company with 
Theomedon the physician, by whom he was supported, he 
went to Athens, where— or rather at Piraeus— he remained 
two months, going each day to the city to hear the lectures 
of the Sophists, Plato being one of them, by whom, how- 
ever, he was coldly received. He then returned home, 
and, being again aided by the contributions of his friends, 
he set sail for Egypt with Chrysippus — also a physician, 
and who, as well as ^udoxus, learnt medicine from Philis- 
tion — bearing with him letters of recommendation from 
Agesilaus to Nectanabis, by whom he was commended to 
the priests. When he was in Egypt with Chonuphis of 
Heliopolis, Apis licked his garment, whereupon the priests 
said that he would be illustrious (IvSo^ov), but short-lived/^ 
He remained in Egypt one year and four months, and 
composed the Octaeteris^ — an octennial period. Eudoxus 
then — his years of study and travel now over — ^took up 
his abode at Cyzicus, where he founded a school (which 
became famous in geometry and astronomy), teaching there 
and in the neighbouring cities of the Propontis ; he also 
went to Mausolus. Subsequently, at the heigfit of his 
reputation, he returned to Athens, accompanied by a great 



*^ Boeckh Uunks, and advances 
weighty reasons for his opinion, that 
the voyage of Eudoxus to Egypt took 
place when he was still young — that is, 
about 378 B. c. ; and not in 362 b. c, 
in which year it is placed by Letronne 
and others. Boeckh shows that it is 
probable that the letters of recommen- 
dation from Agesilaus to Nectanabis, 
which Eudoxus took with him, were of 
a much earlier date than the military 
expedition of Agesilaus to Egypt. In 
this view Grote agrees. See Boeckh, 
Sonnenkreiscy pp. 140-148; Grote, 



Plato^ vol. i., pp. 120-124. 

*> The Octaeteris was an intercalary 
cycle of eight years, which was formed 
with the object of establishing a cor- 
respondence between the revolutions of 
the sun and moon ; eight limar years of 
354 days, together with three months 
of 30 days each, make up 2922 days : 
this is precisely the number of days in 
eight years of 365^ days each. This 
period, therefore, presupposes a know- 
ledge of the true length of the solar 
year: its invention, however, is attri- 
buted by Censorinus to Cleostratus. 
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many pupils, for the sake, as some say, of annoying Plato, 
because formerly he had not held him worthy of attention. 
Some say that, on one occasion, when Plato gave an enter- 
tainment, Eudoxus, as there were many gxiests, introduced 
the fashion of sitting in a semicircle.'® Aristotle tells 
us that Eudoxus thought that pleasure was the summum 
banutn ; and, though dissenting from his theory, he praises 
Eudoxus in a manner which with him is quite unusual : — 

* And his words were believed, more from the excellence 
of his character than for themselves ; for he had the repu- 
tation of being singularly virtuous, o-co^pck^v : it therefore 
seemed that he did not hold this language as being a 
friend to pleasure, but that the case really was so.'** On 
his return to his own country he was received with great 
honours — as is manifest, Diogenes Laertius adds, from the 
decree passed concerning him — and gave laws to his fel- 
low-citizens ; he also wrote treatises on astronomy and 
geometry, and some other important works. He was 
accounted most illustrious by the Greeks, and instead of 
Eudoxus they used to call him Endoxus, on account of the 
brilliancy of his fame. He died in the fifty-third year of 
his age, arc, 354 B. c. 

The above account of the life of Eudoxus, with the ex- 
ception of the reference to Aristotle, is handed down by 
Diogenes Laertius, and rests on good authorities." Un- 
fortunately, some circumstances in it are left undetermined 
as to the time of their occurrence. I have endeavoured to 
present the events in what seems to me to be their natural 

^ Is this the foundation of the state- librarian of the library of Alexandria ; 
ment in Grote*s Plato, vol. i., p. 124 — he held this office from about 250 B.C. 

* the two then became friends * ? hntil his death, about 240 B. c. Her- 

•♦ Aristot. £th. Nic,, x. a, p. 1172, mippus of Smyrna. Sotion of Alex- 

ed. Bek. andria flourished at the close of the 

•* Callimachus of Cyrene ; he was in- third century b. c. ApoUodoms of 

vited by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, to Athens flourished about the year 143 

a place in the Museum ; and was chief b. c. — Smith's Dictionary, 
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sequence. I regret, howeveti that in a few particulars as to 
their sequence I am obliged to differ from Boeckh, who 
has done so much to give a just view of the life and career 
of Eudoxus, and of the importance of his work, and of the 
high character of the school founded by him at Cyzicus. 
Boeckh thinks it likely that Eudoxus heard Archytas in 
geometry, and Philistion in medicine, in the interval be- 
tween his Egyptian journey and his abode at Cyzicus." 

Grote, too, in the notice which he gives of Eudoxus, 
takes the same view. He says : — ' Eudoxus was bom in 
poor circumstances ; but so marked was his early promise, 
that some of the medical school at Knidus assisted him to 
prosecute his studies — to visit Athens, and hear the So- 
phists, Plato among them — to visit Egypt, Tarentum 
(where he studied geometry with Archytas), and Sicily 
(where he studied ra larpuca with Philistion). These facts 
depend upon the IKi/aKcc of Kallimachus, which are good 
authority' (Diog. L. viii. 86)." 

Now I think it is much more likely that, as narrated 
above, Eudoxus went in his youth from Cnidus to Taren- 
tum — between which cities, as we have seen, an old com- 
mercial intercourse existed •* — and there studied geometry 
under Archytas, and that he then studied medicine under 
the Sicilian [or Italian Locrian] Philistion. In support of 
this view, it is to be observed that — 

1°. The narrative of Diogenes Laertius commences with 
this statement, which rests on Callimachus, who is good 
authority; 

2°. The life of Eudoxus is given by Diogenes Laertius 
in his eighth book, which is devoted exclusively to the 
Pythagorean philosophers : this could scarcely have been 
so, if he was over thirty years of age when he heard Archy- 
tas, and that, too, only casually, as some think ; 

•6 Boeckh, Sonnmkretse, p. 149. " Hermathena, vol. iii. p. 175: 

•' Grote, Fiaio, vol. i. p. 123, «. Herod., iii. 138. 
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3°. The statement that he went from Tarentum to 
Sicily [or the Italian Locri] to hear Philistion, who pro- 
bably was a Pythagorean— for we know that medicine was 
cultivated by the Pythagoreans — is in itself credible ; 

4**. Chrysippus, the physician in whose company Eu- 
doxus travelled to Egypt, was also a pupil of Philistion in 
medicine, and Theomedon, with whom Eudoxus went to 
Athens, was a physician likewise ; in this way might arise 
the relation between Eudoxus and some of the medical 
school of Cnidus noticed by Grote. 

The statement of Grote, that * these facts depend on the 
UivaK^Q of Kallimachus,* is not correct ; nor is there any 
authority for his statement that Eudoxus was assisted by 
the medical school of Cnidus to visit Tarentum and Sicily : 
the probability is that he became acquainted with some 
physicians of Cnidus as fellow-pupils of Philistion. 

The geometrical works of Eudoxus have unfortunately 
been lost ; and only the following brief notices of them 
have come down to us : — 

[a), Eudoxus of Cnidus, a little younger than Leon, and 
a companion of Plato's pupils, in the first place, increased 
the number of general theorems, added three proportions 
to the three already existing, and also developed further 
the things begun by Plato concerning the section [of a 
line], making use, for the purpose, of the analytical 
method ; •• 

{b). The discovery of the three later proportions, re- 
ferred to by Eudemus in the passage just quoted, is at- 
tributed by lamblichus to Hippasus, Archytas, and 
Eudoxus ; '° 

{c). Proclus tells us that Euclid collected the elements, 
and arranged much of what Eudoxus had discovered.''* 

•» Procl. Comm.y ed. Fried., p. 67: nulius, pp. 142, 159, 163. 
see Hermathena, vol. iii. p. 163, '* Procl. Comm.y ed. Fried., p. 68 : 

'<> Iambi, in Nic. Arithm.^ ed. Ten- see Hermathena, vol. iii. p. 164, 
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[d). We learn farther from an anonymous scholium on 
the Elements of Euclid, which Knoche attributes to Pro- 
clus, that the fifth book, which treats of proportion, is com- 
mon to geometry, arithmetic, music, and, in a word, to all 
mathematical science ; and that this book is said to be the 
invention of Eudoxus (£vSo£ov rci/oc rov IlXaratvoc ScSacr- 
icaAou);^ 

[e], Diogenes Laertius tells us, on the authority of the 
Chronicles of ApoUodoruSj that Eudoxus was the disco- 
verer of the theory of curved lines (cvpcTi; tc ra mpi rac KOfi" 
irvAac ypafijuiaQ) ; " 

[/). Eratosthenes says, in the passage quoted above, 
that Eudoxus employed these so-called curved lines to 
solve the problem of finding two mean proportionals be- 
tween two given lines ; ^* and in the epigram which con- 
cludes his letter to Ptolemy III., Eratosthenes associates 
him with Archytas and Menaechmus;^* 

(/). In the history of the * Delian Problem ' given by 
Plutarch, Plato is stated to have referred the Delians, who 
implored his aid, to Eudoxus of Cnidus, or to Helicon of 
Cyzicus, for its solution ; '• 

[A). We learn from Seneca that Eudoxus first brought 
back with him from Egypt the knowledge of the motions 
of the planets ; " and from Simplicius, on the authority of 
Eudemus, that, in order to explain these motions, and in 
particular the retrograde and stationary appearances of 
the planets, Eudoxus conceived a certain curve, which he 
called the hippopede i"^^ 

'2 Euclidis Eletn . , ed. August. , vol. ii. Heib. , iii. p. 112. Some writers trans- 

p. 328 ; Knoche, Untersuchungen, &c., late 0cou8^os in this epigram by * divine/ 

p. 10 : see Hermathena, vol. iii. but the true sense seems to be * God- 

p. 204. fearing, pious': seeArist., p. 214, sup, 

'> Diog. Laert., viii. c. 8, ed. Cobet, '? Plutarch, de Gen. Soc. i, Opera, 

p. 226. ed. Didot, vol. iii. p. 699. 

'* Archim., ed. Torelli, p. 144; ed. " Seneca, Quaest, Nat., vii. 3. 

Heiberg., iii. p. 106. w Brandis, Scholia in Aristot., p. 

75 Archim., ed. Tor., p. 146 ; ed. 500, a. 
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it). Archimedes tells us expressly that Eudoxus disco- 
vered the following theorems: — 

Any pyramid is the third part of a prism which 

has the same base and the same altitude as the 

pyramid ; 
Any cone is the third part of a cylinder which has 

the same base and the same altitude as the 

cone.^' 

(y ). Archimedes, moreover, points out the way in which 
these theorems were discovered : he tells us that he himself 
obtained the quadrature of the parabola by means of the 
following lemma : — * If two spaces are unequal, it is pos- 
sible to add their difference to itself so often that every 
finite space can be surpassed. Former geometers have 
also used this lemma ; for, by making use of it, they proved 
that circles have to each other the duplicate ratio of their 
diameters, and that spheres have to ea<:h other the tripli- 
cate ratio of their diameters ; further, that any pyramid is 
the third part of a prism which has the same base and the 
same altitude as the pyramid ; and that any cone is the 
third part of a cylinder which has the same base and the 
same altitude as the cone.' ^ 

Archimedes, moreover, enunciates the same lemma for 
lines and for volumes, as well as for surfaces.'* And the 
fourth definition of the fifth book of Euclid — which book, 
we have seen, has been ascribed to Eudoxus — is some- 
what similar.** It should be observed that Archimedes 

■^« Archim., ed. Torelli, p. 64 ; ed. vvr6v iffny hr^pix^iv irayrhs rov irpoff' 

Heib., vol. i. p. 4. r^Birros r&y icphs llAAifAa \€yofi4ywi^. 

M Archim.,ed. Tor. p. i8;ed. Heib., Archim., ed. Tor., p. 65; ed. Heib., 

vol. ii. p. 296. vol. i. p. 10. 

** "En 9h rSov kvlffwv ypafAn&y Koi rStv ^ This definition is — 

kvliTwv 4wifaiftM¥ Koi rSy kyiacty irrf A6yoy ^X'^^ ^P^^ ih\ij\a iityiBn 

ptwy rh fAti^oy rov i\dff<rovos ^tp^x^iy A^^crat, & ^iyarcu xo?i\aif\atrtaC6fitya 

roiovT^f t (TvyTiB^fAtyoy avrh iavr^ Bv aWiiXvv {nr^piyuv. 
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does not say that the lemma used by foimer geometers was 
exactly the same as his, but like it : his words are : — hfidlov 
Ttf irpoiipiifxivi^ XiiUfia ri XajuifiavovTBg iypat^ov. 

Concerning the three new proportions referred to in [a) 
and {d), see the first part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. 
iii., pp. 200, 201). In Proclus they are ascribed to Eudoxus ; 
whereas lamblichus reports that they are the invention of 
Archytas and Hippasus, and says that Eudoxus and his 
school (o! ntpX EvSo^ov paBiifiariKol) only changed their 
names. The explanation of these conflicting statements, 
as Bretschneider has suggested, probably lies in this — that 
Eudoxus, as pupil of Archytas, learned these proportions 
from his teacher, and first brought them to Greece, and 
that later writers then believed him to have been the in- 
ventor of them.®* 

For additional information on this subject, and with 
relation to the further development of this doctrine by later 
Greek mathematicians, who added four more means to the 
six existing at this period, the reader is referred to Pappus, 
Nicomachus, lamblichus, and also to the observations of 
Cantor with relation to them." 

The passage (a) concerning the section {irfpX riiv rofiriv) 
was for a long time regarded as extremely obscure : it was 
explained by Bretschneider as meaning the section of a 
straight line in extreme and mean ratio, sec^io aurea^ and 
in the first part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. iii., 
p. 163, note) I adopted this explanation. Bretschneider's 
interpretation has since been followed by Cantor in his 
classical work on the History of Mathematics^^ and may 
now be regarded as generally accepted. 

A proportion contains in general four terms ; the second 
and third terms may, however, be equal, and then three 



w Bretsch. Geom. vorEukl. p. 164. p. 70. Cantor, Gesch. derMath. p. 206. 

•* Fappi Collect., ed. Hultsch, vol. i. ^ Ibid. p. 208. 
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magnitudes only are concerned : further, if the magnitudes 
are ItneSy the third term may be the diflference between the 
first and second, and thus the geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios may occur in the same proportion : the greatest line 
is then the sum of the two others, and is said to be cut in 
extreme and mean ratio. The construction of the regu- 
lar pentagon depends ultimately on this section — which 
Kepler says was called sectio aurea^ sectio divinay and pro- 
portto divina^ on account of its many wonderful properties. 
This problem, to cut a given straight line in extreme and 
mean ratio, is solved in Euclid ii. ii, and vi. 30; and 
the solution depends on the application of areas, which 
Eudemus tells us was an invention of the Pythagoreans. 
Use is made of the problem in Euclid iv. 10-14; and the 
subject is again taken up in the Thirteenth Book of the 
Elements. 

Bretschneider observes that the first five propositions 
of this book are treated there in connexion with the ana- 
lytical method, which is nowhere else mentioned by Euclid ; 
and infers, therefore, that these theorems are the property 
of Eudoxus.®* Cantor repeats this observation of Bret- 
schneider, and thinks that there is much probability in the 
supposition that these five theorems are due to Eudoxus, 
and have been piously preserved by Euclid.®^ Heiberg, in 
a notice of Cantor's Vorlesungen uber Geschichte der Mathe-^ 
ntatiky already referred to, has pointed out that these ana- 
lyses and syntheses proceed from a scholiast:*® the reason- 
ing of Bretschneider and Cantor is, therefore, not con- 
clusive. 



w Bretsch., Geom. vor Eukl, p. 168. «l€ments d'Euclide (xiii. 1-5). EUes 
8' Cantor, Gesch;. der Math.y p. 208. proviennent d*un scholiaste, ce qui res- 
<* Rev, Crit,, &c., 16 Mai, 1881, p. sort, d'ailleurs, de ce que, dans les 
380. « P. 189 et surtout, p. 236, M. C. manuscrits, clles se trouvent tantot 
parait accepter pour authentiques les juxtapos6es aux thdses une ^ une, tan- 
syntheses et analyses inserts dans les tot r^unies apres le chap. xiii. 5.* 
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There is, however, I think, internal evidence to show 
that these five propositions are older than Euclid, for — 

1. The demonstrations of the first four of these theo- 
rems depend on the dissection of areas, and use is made 
in them of the gnomon — an indication, it seems to me, of 
their antiquity. 

2. The first and fifth of these theorems can be obtained 
at once from the solution of Euclid ii. 1 1 ; and of these two 
theorems the third is an immediate consequence ; the solu- 
tion, therefore, of this problem given in Book ii. must be 
of later date. 

These theorems, then, regard being had to the passage 
of Proclus quoted above, may, as Bretschneider and Cantor 
think, be due to Eudoxus; it appears to me, however, to 
be more probable that the theorems have come down from 
an older time; but that the definitions of analysis and 
synthesis given there, and also the aWwQ (or altUr proofs), 
in which the analytical method is used, are the work of 
Eudoxus.^' 

As most of the editions of the Elements do not contain 
the Thirteenth Book, I give here the enunciations of the 
first five propositions: — 

Prop. I, If a straight line be cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, the square on the greater segment, increased by half 
of the whole line, is equal to five times the square of half of 
the whole line. 

Prop. II. If the square on a straight line is equal to 
five times the square on one of its segments, and if the 

^ I have since learned that Dr. Hei- that these definitions are due to £u« 

berg takes the same view ; he thinks doxus is probable. Zeitschrifi fur 

that Cantor's supposition— or rather, as Math, und Phys,y p. 20; 29. Jahrgang, 

he should have said, Bretschneider's— i. Heft. 30 Dec. 1883. 
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double of this segment is cut in extreme and mean ratio, 
the greater segment is the remaining part of the straight 
line first proposed. 

Prop. III. If a straight line is cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, the square on the lesser segment, increased by half 
the greater segment, is equal to five times the square on 
half the greater segment. 

Prop. IV. If a straight line is cut in extreme and 
mean ratio, the squares on the whole line and on the 
lesser segment, taken together, are equal to three times the 
square on the greater segment. 

Prop. V. If a straight line is cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, and if there be added to it a line equal to the greater 
segment, the whole line will be cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, and the greater segment will be the line first pro- 
posed. 

From the last of these propositions it follows that, if a 
line be cut in extreme and mean ratio, the greater seg- 
ment will be cut in a similar manner by taking on it a 
part equal to the less ; and so on continually ; and it re- 
results from Prop. III. that twice the lesser segment ex- 
ceeds the greater. If now reference be made to the Tenth 
Book, which treats of incommensurable magnitudes, we 
find that the first proposition is as follows : — * Two unequal 
magnitudes being given, if fi-om the greater a part be taken 
away which is greater than its half, and if from the re- 
mainder a part greater than its half, and so on, there will 
remain a certain magnitude which will be less than the 
lesser given magnitude ' ; and that the second proposition 
is — * Two unequal magnitudes being proposed, if the lesser 
be continually taken away from the greater, and if the 
remainder never measures the preceding remainder, these 
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magnitudes will be incommensurable'; lastly, in the third 
proposition we have the method of finding the greatest 
common measure of two given commensurable magni* 
tudes. Taking these propositions together, and consider- 
ing them in connexion with those in the Thirteenth Book, 
referred to above, it seems likely that the writer to whom 
the early propositions of the Tenth Book are due had in 
view the section of a line in extreme and mean ratio, out 
of which problem I have expressed the opinion that the 
discovery of incommensurable magnitudes arose (see Her- 

MATHENA, VOl. iii., p. 1 98). 

This, I think, affords an explanation of the place occu- 
pied by Eucl. X. I in the Elements, which would otherwise 
be difficult to account for : we might rather expect to find 
it at the head of Book xii., since it is the theorem on which 
the Method of Exhaustions, as given by Euclid in that 
book, is based, and by means of which the following theo- 
rems in it are proved : — 

Circles are to each other as the squares on their 

diameters, xii. 2 ; 
A pyramid is the third part of a prism having the 

same base and same height, xii. 7 ; 
A cone is the third part of a cylinder having the 

same base and same height, xii. 10 ; 
Spheres are to each other in the triplicate ratio 

of their diameters, xii. 18. 

Now two of the foregoing theorems are attributed to 
Eudoxus by Archimedes; and the lemma, which Archi- 
medes tells us former geometers used in order to prove 
these theorems, is substantially the same as that assumed 
by Euclid in the proof of the first proposition of his Tenth 
Book : it is probable, therefore, that this proposition also is 
due to Eudoxus. 
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EudoxuS) therefore, as I have said (Hermathena, 
vol. iv., p. 223), must be regarded as the inventor of the 
Method of Exhaustions. We know, too, that the doctrine 
of proportion, as contained in the Fifth Book of Euclid, is 
attributed to him. I have, moreover, said (Herm ATHENA, 
loc. ciL) that * the invention of rigorous proofs for theorems 
such as Euclid vi. i, involves, in the case of incommen- 
surable quantities, the same difficulty which is met with in 
proving rigorously the four theorems stated by Archimedes 
in connexion with this axiom/ •^ In all these cases the 
difficulty was got over, and rigorous proofs supplied, in 
the same way — namely, by showing that every supposition 
contrary to the existence of the properties in question led, 
of necessity, to some contradiction, in short by the redtUtio 
ad absurdum^^ {anaytoyn dg iSvvaTov). Hence it follows 
that Eudoxus must have been familiar with this method of 
reasoning. Now this indirect kind of proof is merely a 
case of the Analytical Method, and is indeed the case in 
which the subsequent synthesis, that is usually required as 
a complement, may be dispensed with. In connexion with 
this it may be observed that the term used here airayoiyii 
is the same that we met with (Hermathena, vol. iii., 
p. 197, n.) on our first introduction to the analytical me- 



90 * C*6tait encore par la reduction k latter contams the theory of proportion 

I'absurde que les anciens 6tendaient for numbers and for commensurable 

aux quantit^s incommensurables les magnitudes. It is easy to see, then, 

rapports qu*ils avaient dScouverts entre that this theorem can be proved in a 

lesquantit^scommensurables' (Camot, general manner — so as to include the 

Riflexions sur la Mitaphysique du case where the bases are incommensu- 

Calcul Infinit^mal, p. 137, second rable— by the method of reducHo ad 

ddition : Paris, 1813). absurdum by means of the siziom used 

If the bases of the triangles are com- in Euclid x. i, which has been altri- 

mensurable, this theorem, Euclid vi. i, buted above to Eudoxus: see pp. 218 

can be proved by means of the First and 223. 

Book and the Seventh Book, which " Camot, ibid., p. 135. 
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thod ; this indeed is natural, for analysis, as Duhamel re- 
marked, is nothing else but a method of reduction.** 

Eutocius, in his Commentary on the treatise of Archi- 
medes On the Sphere and Cylinder^ in which he has handed 
down the letter of Eratosthenes to Ptolemy m., and in 
which he has also preserved the solutions of the Delian 
Problem by Archytas, Menaechmus, and other eminent 
mathematicians, with respect to the solution of Eudoxus 
merely says : 

* We have met with the writings of many illustrious 
men, in which the solution of this problem is professed; 
we have declined, however, to report that of Eudoxus, 
since he says in the introduction that he has found it by 
means of curved lines, ica/xirvXcDv ypafifiwv : in the proof, how- 
ever, he not only does not make any use of these curved 
lines, but also, finding a discrete proportion, takes it as 
a continuous one; which was an absurd thing to con- 
ceive — not merely for Eudoxus, but for those who had to 
do with geometry in a very ordinary way/" 

As Eutocius omitted to transmit the solution of Eudoxus, 
so I did not give the above with the other notices of his 
geometrical work. It is quite unnecessary to defend 
Eudoxus from either of the charges contained in this 
passage. I will only remark, with Bretschneider, that it 
is strange that Eutocius, who had before him the letter of 
Eratosthenes, did not recognise in the complete corruption 
of the text the source of the defects which he blames.'* 

We have no further notice of these so-called curved 
lines : it is evident, however, that they could not have been 
any of the conic sections, which were only discovered later 
by Menaechmus, the pupil of Eudoxus. 

^ 'L*analyse n'est done autre chose p. 41). 

qu*une methode de reduction* (Du- *® Archim. ed. Tor., p. 135, ed. Hei- 

hamel, Des MHhodes dans Us Sciences berg, vol. iii. p. 66. 

de Raisonnementt Ffemidre Partie, •* Bretsch. Geotn. vor Eukl, p. 166. 
VUL. V. 
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There is a conjecture, however, concerning them, which 
is worth noticing : M. P. Tannery thinks that the term 
KafAirvXai ypafjLjjiai has, in the text of Eratosthenes, a par- 
ticular signification, and that, compared with, e. g. the 
Kfl/uirvXa To^a of Homer, it suggests the idea of a curve 
symmetrical to an axis, which it cuts at right angles, and 
presenting an inflexion on each side of this axis. Tannery 
conjectures that these curves of Eudoxus are to be found 
amongst the projections of the curves used in the solution 
of his master, Archytas ; and tries to find whether, amongst 
these projections, any can be found to which the denomi- 
nation in question can be suitably applied. We have seen 
above, p. 204, that Flauti has shown how the solution of 
Archytas could be constructed by means of the projections, 
on one of the vertical planes, of the curves employed in 
that solution. I have further shown that the actual con- 
struction of these projections can be obtained by the aid of 
geometrical theorems and problems known at the time of 
Archytas ; though we have no evidence that he completed 
his solution in this way. Tannery has considered these 
curves, and shown that the term ic. 7., in the sense which 
he attaches to it, does not apply to either of them, nor to 
the projections on the other vertical plane ; but that, on 
the contrary, the term is quite applicable to the projection 
of the intersection of the cone and tore on the circular 
base, of the cylinder."' 

The astronomical work of Eudoxus is beyond the scope 
of this Paper, and is only referred to in connexion with 
the hippopede (A). I may briefly state, however, that he 
was a practical observer, and that he * may be considered 
as the father of scientific astronomical observation in 
Greece'; further, that * he was the first Greek astronomer 
who devised a systematic theory for explaining the periodic 

w Tannery, Sur les Solutions du Problhm de DSlos par Archytas et par 
Eudoxe. 
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motions of the planets';'* that he did so by means of geo- 
metrical hypotheses, which later were submitted to the test 
of obser\^ations, and corrected thereby; and that hence 
arose the system of concentric spheres which made the 
name of Eudoxus so illustrious amongst the ancients. 

Although this theory was substantially geometrical, 
and is in the highest degree worthy of the attention of the 
students of the history of geometry, yet to render an 
account of it which would be in the least degree satisfac- 
tory would altogether exceed the limits prescribed to me ; 
I must, therefore, refer my readers to the excellent and 
memorable monograph" of Schiaparelli, who with great 
ability and with rare felicity has restored the work of 
Eudoxus. lo this memoir the nature of the spherical curve, 
called by Eudoxus the hippopedcy was first placed in a clear 
light : it is the intersection of a sphere and cylinder ; and 

on account of its form, which resembles the figure Q, it is 

called by Schiaparelli a spherical lemniscate,^^ A passage 
in Xenophon, De re equestri^ cap. 7, explains why the 
name hippopede was given to this curve, and also to one of 
the sptrics (r\ (irn-on-iSri, yXa rutv (rirtipiKtJv ovaa) " of Perseus, 
which also has the form of a lemniscate. 

I have examined the work of Eudoxus, and pointed out 
the important theorems discovered by him ; I have also 
dwelt on the importance of the methods of inquiry and 



•• Sir George Comewall Lewis, A •» Procl. Comm, ed. Fried., p. 127. 

Historical Survey of the Astronomy of With respect to the spiric lines, see 

the AncientSf p. 147, et sq. : London, Knoche and Maerker, £x Prodi sue- 

1862. cessoris in Eudidis elementa conimeH' 

•7 G. V. Schiaparelli, Le Sfere Omo- tariis dejinitionis quartae ex posit ionem 

centriche di EudossOy di Calippo e di quae de reda est linea et sedionibus^ 

Aristotele (Ulrico Hoepli: Milano, spiricis commentati sunt J. H, Kno- 

1875). chius et F, J. Maerkerus^ Herfordiae, 

•* See Schiaparelli, loc, cit.^ sec- 1856. 
tion ▼. 
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proof which he introduced. In order to appreciate this 
part of his work, it seems desirable to take a brief retro- 
spective glance at the progress of geometry as set forth in 
the two former parts of this Paper, and the state in which 
it'was at the time of Eudoxus, and also to refer to the phi- 
losophical movement during the last generation of the fifth 
century B. C, : — 

In the first part (Hermathena, vol. iii., p. 171) I attri- 
buted to Thales the theorem that the sides of equiangular 
triangles are proportional ; a theorem which contains the 
beginnings of the doctrine of proportion and of the simila- 
rity of figures. It is agreed on all hands that these two 
theories were treated at length by Pythagoras and his 
School. It is almost certain, however, that the theorems 
arrived at were proved for commensurable magnitudes 
only, and were assumed to hold good for all. We have 
seen, moreover, that the discovery of incommensurable 
magnitudes is attributed to Pythagoras himself by Eude- 
mus : this discovery, and the construction of the regular 
pentagon, which involves incommensurability, depending 
as it does on the section of a line in extreme and mean ratio, 
were always regarded as glories of the School, and kept 
secret ; and it is remarkable that the same evil fate is said 
to have overtaken the person who divulged each of these 
secrets — secrets, too, regarded by the brotherhood as so 
peculiar that the pentagram, which might be taken to re- 
present both these discoveries, was used by them as a sign 
of recognition. It seems to be a fair inference from what 
precedes, that the Pythagoreans themselves were aware 
that their proofs were not rigorous, and were open to 
serious objection : ^^ indeed, after the invention of dialec- 

100 X similar view of the subject is Soci6t€ des Sciences physiques et na- 

taken by P. Tannery, De la solution turelles de Bourdeaux, t. iv. (2« serie), 

giomitrique des prohlhmes du second p. 406. He says: — * La d^couverte de 

degri avant Euclide, M^moires de la rincommensurabilit^ de certaines Ion- 
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tics by Zeno, and the great effect produced throughout 
Hellas by his novel and remarkable negative argumenta- 
tion, any other supposition is not tenable. Further, it is 
probable that the early Pythagoreans, who were naturally 
intent on enlarging the boundaries of geometry, took for 
granted as self-evident many theorems, especially the con- 
verses of those already established. The first publication 
of the Pythagorean doctrines was made by Philolaus ; and 
Democritus, who was intimate with him, and probably his 
pupil, wrote on incommensurables. 

Meanwhile the dialectic method and the negative mode 
of reasoning had become more general, or, to use the words 
of Grote : — 

* We thus see that along with the methodised question 
and answer, or dialectic method, employed from hencefor- 
ward more and more in philosophical inquiries, comes out 
at the same time the negative tendency — the probing, test- 
ing, and scrutinising force — of Grecian speculation. The 
negative side of Grecian speculation stands quite as pro- 
minently marked, and occupies as large a measure of the 
intellectual force of their philosophers, as the positive side. 
It is not simply to arrive at a conclusion, sustained by 
a certain measure of plausible premise — and then to pro- 
claim it as an authoritative dogma, silencing or disparag- 
ing all objectors— that Grecian speculation aspires. To 
unmask not only positive falsehood, but even affirmation 
without evidence, exaggerated confidence in what was 
only doubtful, and show of knowledge without the reality — 
to look at a problem on all sides, and set forth all the diffi- 
culties attending its solution — to take account of deduc- 
tions fi-om the affirmative evidence, even in the case of 
conclusions accepted as true upon the balance — all this 

gueurs entre elles, et avant tout de la d^s lors, £tre on veritable scandale 
diagonale du carr^ ^ son cdt^, qu^elle logique, line redoutable pieire d'achop- 
soit due au Maitre ou aux disciples, dut, pement. ' 
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will be found pervading the march of their greatest think- 
ers. As a condition of all progressive philosophy, it is not 
less essential that the grounds of negation should be freely- 
exposed than the grounds of affirmation. We shall find 
the two going hand in hand, and the negative vein, in- 
deed, the more impressive and characteristic of the two, 
from Zeno downward, in our history/*"' 

As an immediate consequence of this it would follow 
that the truth of many theorems, which had been taken for 
gfranted as self evident, must have been questioned ; and 
that, in particular, doubt must have been thrown on the 
whole theory of the similarity of figures and on all geome- 
trical truths resting on the doctrine of proportion : indeed 
it might even have been asked what was the meaning of 
ratio as applied to incommensurables, inasmuch as their 
mere existence renders the arithmetical theory of propor- 
tion inexact in its very definition/"* 

Now it is remarkable that the doctrine of proportion is 
twice treated in the Elements — ^first, in a general manner, 
so as to include incommensurables, in Book v., which tradi- 
tion ascribes to Eudoxus, and then arithmetically in Book 
vii., which probably, as Hankel has supposed, contains the 
treatment of the subject by the older Pythagoreans/"' The 
twenty-first definition of Book vii. is — 'ApiOfiol avaXoyov 
ii(TiVf Stqv 6 irpCjTOQ tou S^vTipou koX 6 rptrog tov nrapTOV 
i<raKig y iroXXairXacrtocy V fo avrb fxipog^ ^ ra aura pipri. 

Further, if we compare this definition with the third, 
fourth, and fifth definitions of Book v., I think we can see 
evidence of a gradual change in the idea of ratio, and of a 
development of the doctrine of proportion — 

I. The third definition, which is generally considered 



*"* Grote, History of Greece^ vol, vi. and Ratio in the English Cyclopaedia, 
p. 48. »08 Hankel, Gesch, der Math,, p. 

iw See the Articles on Proportion 390. 
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not to belong to Euclid/^ seems to be an attempt to bridge 
over the difficulty which is inherent in incommensurables, 
and may be a survival of the manner in which the subject 
was treated by Democritus. 

2. The fourth definition is generally regarded as having 
for its object the exclusion of the ratios of finite magni- 
tudes to magnitudes which are infinitely great on the one 
side, and infinitely small on the other: it seems to me, 
however, that its object may have been, rather, to include 
the ratios of incommensurable magnitudes; moreover, since 
the doctrine of proportion by means of the apagogic me- 
thod of proof can be founded on the axiom which is con- 
nected with this definition, and which is the basis of the 
method of exhaustionsy it is possible that the subject may 
have been first presented in this manner by Eudoxus. 

3. Lastly, in the fifth definition his final and systematic 
manner of treating the subject is given.^*** 

Those who are acquainted with the history of Greek 
philosophy know that a state of things somewhat similar to 
that represented above existed with respect to it also, and 
that a problem of a similar character, also requiring a new 
method, proposed itself for solution towards the close of 
the fifth century B. c, ; and, further, that this problem was 
solved by Socrates by means of a new philosophic me- 
thod — the analysis of general conceptions. This must 
have been known to Eudoxus, for we are informed that he 

^^ Ai&yos 4<n\ Zvo fity^B&r 6fioy€' nothing geometrical by means of arith- 

p&p ii Kuril infAiK^Ti/ra xphs &Wii\a metic. . . . Where the subjects are so 

Totk <rx^(ris. See Camerer, EucUdis different as they are in arithmetic and 

eUmentorum libri sex priores^ torn .ii. geometry we cannot apply the arith- 

p. 74, et sq,t Berolini, 1824. metical sort of proof to that which 

100 Iq connexion with what precedes,! belongs to quantities in general, unless 

we are reminded of the aphorism of these quantities are numbers, which 

Aristotle — * We cannot prove anything can only happen in certain cases.' 

by starting from a different genus, ^.^. Anal, post, i. 7, p. 75, a, ed. Bek. 
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was attracted to Athens by the fame of the Socratic School. 
Now a service, similar to that rendered by Socrates to phi- 
losophy, but of higher importance, was rendered by Eu- 
doxus to geometry, who not only completed it by the 
foundation of stereometry, but, by the introduction of new 
methods of investigation and proof, placed it on the firm 
basis which it has maintained ever since. 

This eminent thinker — one of the most illustrious men 
of his age, an age so fruitful in great men, the precur- 
sor, too, of Archimedes and of Hipparchus — after having 
been highly estimated in antiquity,*^* was for centuries un- 
duly depreciated ; ^°' and it is only within recent years that, 
owing to the labours of some conscientious and learned 
men, justice has been done to his memory, and his reputa- 
tion restored to its original lustre.*°® 

Something, however, remained to be cleared up, espe- 
cially with regard to his relations, and supposed obligations, 
to Plato.*"' I am convinced that the obligations were quite 

iM E. g-. Cicero, dg Div. ii. 42, * Ad enorme proposizione.' Eqnally mon- 

Cbaldaeoram monstra veniamus: de strous is the following: — *it is only 

quibus Eudoxus, Platonis auditor, in in the first capacity [astronomer and 

astrologia judicio doctissimorum homi- not geometer] that his fame has de- 

num facile princeps, sic opinatur, id scended to our day, and he has more 

quod scriptum reliquit : Chaldaeis in of it than can be justified by any ac- 

praedictione et in notatione cujusque count of his astronomical science now 

vitae ex natali die, minimeesse creden- in existence.' De Morgan, in Smith's 

dum': Plutarch, non fosse suav, vtvi Dictionary. 

sec. Epic. c. xi. E68<Jfv l\ koX 'Apx*- ^^^ Ideler, ueher Eudoxus, Abh. der 

/«^«fi KoX *lwvdpxv ^vy€y0ovai&fi€y. Berl. Akad. v. J. 1828 and 1830: Le- 

iw As evidence of this depreciation tronne, sur Us icrits et Us tntvaux 

I may notice— Delambre, Hisioire de d'Ettdoxe de Cnide, d'aprks M. Lud- 

VAstroncmie ancienne *L*Astrono. a/]^ 7dr<f/^fr, journal des Savants, 1840: 

mie n'a k\k cultiv^ v6ritablement qu'en Boeckh, Sonnenkreise der Alien, 1863 : 

Gr^e,etpresqueuniquement par deux Schiaparelli, U Sfere Omocentriche, 

hommes, HipparqueetPtolem£e'(tom. &c., 1875. 

i- P- 325) * * Rien ne prouve qu'il [Eu- i<» Even those, by whom the fame of 

doxe] fut gtomfetre* (tom. i. p. 131). Eudoxus has been revived, seem to 

Well may Schiaparelli say — ' Questa acquiesce in this. 
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in the opposite direction, and that Plato received from 
Eudoxus incomparably more than he gave. As to his 
solving- problems proposed by Plato, the probability is 
that these questions were derived from the same source— 
Archytas and the Pythagoreans. Yet I attach the highest 
importance to the visit of Eudoxus to Athens ; for although 
he heard Plato for two months only, that time was suf« 
ficient to enable Eudoxus to become acquainted with the 
Socratic method, to see that it was indispensable to clear 
up some of the fundamental conceptions of geometry, and, 
above all, to free astronomy from metaphysical mystifica- 
tions, and to render the treatment of that science as real and 
positive as that of geometry. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, it was incumbent on him to know the celestial phe- 
nomena, and for this purpose — inasmuch as one human life 
was too short — ^he saw the necesssity of going to Egypt, to 
learn from the priests the facts which an observation con- 
tinued during many centuries had brought to light, and 
which were there preserved. 

I would call particular attention to the place which 
Eudoxus filled in the history of science — ^with him, in fact, 
an epoch closed, and a new era, still in existence, opened.*" 
He was geometer, astronomer, physician, lawgiver, and 
was also counted amongst the Pythagoreans, and versed 
in the philosophy of his time. He was, however, much 



^w This has been pointed out by Icment philosophe, Eudoxe de Cnide 

Auguste Comte : — * Celle-ci pa seconde fnt le dernier th^oricien embrassant, 

6vohition scientilique de la Gr^ce] com- avec un ^gal succ^s, toutes les sp6ca- 

menfa pourtant, avec tons ses carac- lations accessibles k I'esprit math6- 

ttees propres, pendant la g^n^ration matiqne. H servit pareillement la 

anterieure i cette ^re [la fondation du g€om€tnt et Pastronomie, tandis que, 

Mus6e d'Alezandrie], chez un savant bientdt apr^s lui, la specialisation de- 

trop m^onnn, qui foumit une transi- Tint d6jil telle que ces deux sciences ne 

tion normale entre ces deux grandes parent plus €tre notablement perfec- 

phases th^oriques, compos^es chacune tionn^spar lesmemesorganes.' Poli- 

d'environ trois slides. Qnoique nul- tiqtu Positive, iii., p. 316, Paris, 1853, 

TOL. V. R 
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more the man of science^ and, of all the ancients, no one 
was more imbued with the true scientific and positive 
spirit than was £udoxus : in evidence of this, I would point 
to— 

1°. His work in all branches of the geometry of the 
day — founding new, placing old on a rational basis, and 
throwing light on all — as presented above. 

2°. The fact that he was the first who made observation 
the foundation of the study of the heavens, and thus be- 
came the father of true astronomical science. 

3°. His geometrical hypothesis of concentric spheres, 
which was conceived in the true scientific spirit, and which 
satisfied all the conditions of a scientific research, even 
according to the strict notions attached to that expression 
at the present day. 

4°. His ' practical and positive genius, which was averse 
to all idle speculations.* »" 

5°. The purely scientific school founded by him at 
Cyzicus, and the able mathematicians who issued from 
that school, and who held the highest rank as geometers 
and astronomers in the fourth century B. C. 

We see, then, in Eudoxus something quite new — the 
first appearance in the history of the world of the man of 
science ; and, as in all like cases, this change was efifected 
by a man who was thoroughly versed in the old system."' 



ni Ideler, and after him Schiapa- instance of this is found in Plutarch 

relli : this appears from the fact testi- {non posse suav, viv, sec. Epic, cxi., 

ficd by Cicero (viii. j«/rfl, n. io6), that vol. iv., p. 1138, ed. Didot), who re- 

Eudoxus had no faith in the Chaldean lates that he, instead of speculating, as 

astrology which was then coming into others did, on the nature of the sun, 

fashion among the Greeks ; and also contented himself with saying that * he 

from this — that he did not, like many would wiUingly undergo the fate of 

of his predecessors and contemporaries, Phaeton if, by so doing, he could 

give expression to opinions upon things ascertain its nature, magnitude, and 

which were inaccessible to the observa- form.' 

tions and experience of the time. An ^*' Eudoxus may even be regarded as 
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It is not without significance, too, that Eudoxus se- 
lected the retired and pleasant shores of the Propontis as 
the situation of the school whith he founded for the trans- 
mission of his method. Among the first who arose in this 
school was Menaechmus, whose work I have next to con- 
sider.* 

in a peculiar maimer uniting in him- rian cities; he then went to study under 

self and representing the previous phi- the Pythagoreans in Italy ; and, sub- 

losophic and scientific movement; for sequently, he went to Athens, beinj; 

— though not an Ionian — he \vas a attracted by the reputation of the 

native of one of the neighbouring' Do- Socratic school. 



♦ [The Bibliographical Note, referred to in page i86, will be given in the 
next No. of Hermathena.] 
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ON TWO FRAGMENTS OF A GREEK PAPYRUS. 

IN the spring of 1882, during a residence of some weeks 
at Luxor, I was tempted by an Arab dealer in anti- 
quities, who paid me frequent mysterious visits, to buy, one 
after another, several small parcels of papyri, which he 
assured me had been recently found in a tomb near Medi- 
net Abu, They were plainly genuine. But on examining 
them I came to the conclusion that the seller had divided, 
if not actually broken them up into small lots, thinking in 
this way to obtain more for them than he would have 
realized by disposing of them in the state in which they 
had been found. Men of his class are in general shrewd 
calculators, and know how to excite and keep up the 
curiosity of their ordinary customers by exhibiting their 
wares gradually. But they sometimes overreach them- 
selves in dealing thus with intelligent purchasers, who 
know the value of a well-preserved ancient document and 
the worthlessness of a fortuitous collection of scraps, found 
in diflferent places, written at diflferent times, and relating 
to different subjects. 

The small bits of papyrus offered to me were hundreds 
in number, many of them exhibiting only two or three 
letters ; and I judged, perhaps hastily, that they were of 
no great value. They appeared for the most part to be 
fragments of short letters in Coptic, relating to the affairs 
of a convent. Medinet Abu, where I was told they were 

VOL. Y s 
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found, was the seat of a bishop : a cathedral dedicated to 
St Athanasius once stood in the magnificent courtyard of 
the temple built there by Rameses III. ; and in its neigh- 
bourhood were two considerable monasteries, amongst the 
inmates of which men of learning were probably to be 
found. Keeping this in view, I continued to buy instal- 
ments of papyrus scraps, hoping in the end to complete 
a few documents, the contents of which would add to 
the scanty store of information we possess respecting 
the ecclesiastical history of Upper Egypt. I cannot say 
that these expectations have as yet been realized. How- 
ever, in sorting these fragments, I observed that several of 
them were written in Greek. Setting these aside, I finally 
succeeded in putting them together, so as to form the two 
fragments which I am about to describe. As they are 
written on both sides of the papyrus, we have thus pre- 
served four groups of incomplete hexameter lines. 

Before the reader proceeds to compare my readings of 
these verses with the photographs of them which illustrate 
this paper, I would wish to anticipate an objection— per- 
haps I ought rather to say a remark — which he is likely 
to make. He will probably be disposed to give me more 
credit than I deserve for ingenuity or imagination in sup- 
plying readings where the photograph appears to afford 
no adequate help. I have certainly taken great pains to 
represent the MS. faithfully, using a magnifying glass and 
abundance of light, both natural and artificial, in the ex- 
amination of every letter. But I am bound to say that the 
original is much more easily read than the photograph. 
This difference arises from the fact that the yellowish 
brown of the papyrus and the faded tint of the ink are not 
sufficiently different in actinic power to show how much 
darker the writing looks than the papyrus in places where 
it has been abraded or discoloured. This is particularly 
noticeable on the verso sides of the two fragments. 
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I read the recto of the first fragment as follows, the 
letters between brackets being supplied by conjecture : — 

[E]XE MOI 2EBA2 OY ©EMI2 E2[TIj 
21 EXEIN KPYWHN T A*POAITH[N] 

[*IAO]S OYTOS 02 OY MA0 EPA A 

[KAISIJH2 AHOXAZEO- AEI[n] 

XAAKEY2AN EPINYE2 OYK A 5 

EPMEIHS AI02 ArrEA02 02 2 

[AA]A2T0N EXEIN rOEPH2 TO 
EP MOIPA ©ANATH*0PA A 

H nAPAMY©OYf^ THN ©ETI 
[AEI]NA nA©0Y2A TO MOP2IMON [HMAP EHISHO] 10 
[A]2TY*EAIKTOS AnEI0AN[O2] 
MHA' AKAXIZE AI02 
YPOA 
[MEM]NONA A 
[AAINO]N 2TENAX 15 

lOHHS 
ONT 

On this passage I oiFer a few notes referring to my 
reading of the text, and the use and meaning of words 
occurring in it. 

Line i. There is some sign of an E before X. The restoration 
of TI at the end of the verse is certain. o-€j3as is a Homeric word, 
//. 2, p. 178. It occurs frequently in the Odyssee (o-cjffas ft' §(«). I 
have some doubt as to the goodness of the Greek, ^e ijucn. a-ifia^, 

1. 2. At the commencement I restore by conjecture MOIXON 
ENI ©AAAMOI, and supply the N omitted by the careless or 
ignorant scribe. The line will then read — 

MOIXON ENI 0AAAMOI2IN EXEIN KPY*IHN T' AWOAITHN. 

S 2 
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Kfnn^iot is found in Hesiod, but not in Homer. Observe the form 
and use of the apostrophe. 

1. 3. The following restoration of this line is suggested by pay 
friend Mr. Sidney Graves Hamilton, Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford : 
OY TAP MOI *IAOS 0YT02 02 OY MA0E *EPTEPA AEBAI. 

1. 4. I supply KAISI at the beginning, and n at the end. 
Note the use of the colon. 'Airoxofco is Homeric, Od. A. 94. 

I. 5. After OYK there is something like an apostrophe, of which 
I do not perceive the meaning. XaXicevoi is Homeric, //. E. 400. 

1. 6. Perhaps this line began with HFATEN ; and it may have 
ended with 05 SY T EEfflAS, or OS SB T EIIEM*EN. 'Epfiew, 
not 'E/>fieiVt is the Homeric form. 

1. 7. I propose to complete the line thus : 
IIEN0O5 AAASTON EXEIN TOEPHS TO IIAPOI0EN ANAPKHS. 

viyOoi SKaxrrov is Homeric. H. O. 105. 

1. 8. Difficult or impossible as it may be to defend this reading, 
I cannot see anything here but MOIPA ®ANATH*OPA A. ^IfM 
ought to have Oayarrfifiopos ; with fioCpq,, Oavarrfffiopta would agree. It 
is just possible to conceive that what I take to be AA at the end of 
the line may be intended for OI. But I see no vestige of an I after 
MOIPA. 0avan7^o/>os is found in iEschylus, Sophocles, Lucian, 
and Herodian, not in Homer. 

1. 9. I cannot conjecture what ^ stands for. But the use of 
such an abbreviation furnishes an indication as to the age of the 
writing. The scansion of the line appears to require that the word 
thus represented should begin with a short vowel and end with a 
dactyl or spondee. 

1. 9. vapafivOiofiai, is used by Homer, meaning to advise, pcr^ 
suade, with a dative of the person. 

1. 10. One might complete the line thus : 

OS MH AEINA HAQOYSA TO MOPSIMON HMAP EHISnO, 
or something to that effect. 

1. II. At the beginning of the line supply A, and at the end, 
perhaps, OS ANTION HYAA, completing it thus : 

AYTAP or A2TY*EAIKT0S AHEIQANOS ANTION HYAA. 
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This word dorv^eAiicTos appears to deserve special notice. It is not 
found in Homer. But the verb crrv^cXt^ctv occurs frequently in //. 
and Od. The adjective is found in Xen. Rep, Lac, xv. 7 ; Orpheus, 
apud Proclum; Oppian, Halieut. 1. v., v. 26. Lactantius quotes an 
oracle of Apollo in which the Deity is described as 

It occurs twice in the Hymn of Proclus to the Sun. 'ATrciSavos (for 
aviOavo^) does not occur in Homer, or, so far as I know, in Classical 
Greek. 'Airttfcu^os seems to have had only an active sense. It is 
found in Lucian and Plutarch. 'Airci^avo? in Nicet. ad Oribas. 

P-93- 

1. 12. Note the use of the apostrophe. After AI02 comds a 
doubtful letter. But quaere, was not a mistake made here by the 
scribe, and roughly cancelled by a stroke of the pen. 'A«caxt(o> is 
frequently found in //. and Od, One is tempted to complete the 
line thus : 

^EIAEO MHA' AKAXIZE AIOS NOON Y^IMEAONPOS. 

1. 13. The reading of this line is so uncertain that I abstain 
from conjectures. And yet I feel that a happy guess might enable 
us to restore a part or even the whole of it. 

1. 14. At the commencement restore ME, so as to suggest a refe- 
rence either to Agamemnon, or to Memnon, mentioned by Homer, 
Od. A. 187, and A. 522. See also Proclus' summary of the con- 
tents of the AWiowk, a cyclic poem, in five books, by Arctinus. 

1. 15. Perhaps supply AAINO before N 2TENAX. 

1. 16. Before the letters IGIIHS there are faint traces of what 
looks like a 0. If that letter really stood there, we should have 
good warrant for believing that there was a reference to Memnon 
in line 14. 

In the upper right-hand comer there remain parts of 
three or four letters^ probably belonging to the last word 
of a line. Then comes a blank space, wide enough for a 
line, showing that what follows is the commencement of a 
passage. 

It appears to be a speech made by a married woman 
who refuses to yield to the solicitations of a lover. She 
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addresses him thus : * Treat me with due respect. It is not 
right that I should carry on a secret amour in my chamber. 
I love not the man who knows not how to give better 
counsel. Retire, then, from my tent. Leave me here un- 
disturbed. The Furies have possessed thee with a brazen 
audacity, having led thee hither. Certainly, Hermes the 
messenger of Zeus was not thy guide'. 

The drift of what follows is not plain. It seems to refer 
to some sorrowful destiny awaiting either the speaker or 
the person addressed, or possibly both. The mention of 
Thetis suggests the probability of an allusion to the un- 
timely fate awaiting her son. The speech ends, as I sup- 
pose, with the words fiopmfiov Ijnap iniainOf well fitted to 
close a passionate appeal. 

I supply the missing words in line 1 1, so as to make it 
run as follows : — 

AYTAP 'or A2TY*EAIKT05 AIIEI0ANOS ANTION HYAA. 

Then commences the reply of the suitor, addressing the 
lady [Helen]. He is unmoved, unpersuaded. He will 
not take a refusal. He urges that his suit is favoured by 
Zeus. If the name of Agamemnon appeared, as is pos- 
sible, in line 14, the incident would seem to belong to the 
time when the Trojan war was going on, and if so the 
suitor must have been Achilles. His introduction in this 
character will not surprise the reader who remembers that 
Proclus, in his summary of the contents of the Cyprian 
Epic, tells us, icai /icra ravra^ that is, after the laying waste 
of the country round Troy, 'Ax«XXcuc 'EXIi;i|i; imOuful Ocaaacr- 
Oaif Kcu auvfiyay^v avroifg elc to airo *A^poStr>| koi GIrcc- The 
epithets aarvtjilXiKroc and avBlOavoQ would apply exactly to 
the hero described as impiger^ iracunduSy inexordbilisy acer. 
The letters MNONA in line 14 may, as I have intimated, 
be part of the najne of Agamemnon. But I think it not 
improbable that they represent the name of Memnon, and 
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this conjecture is supported by the fact that line i6 gives 
us the letters lOIlH, which may be regarded as part of a 
word related to alOioip or alOiowBvg. Memnon, the Ethio- 
pian prince, son of Eos, was slain by Achilles. lOflH may 
be the ending of the name Antiope. And it is worthy of 
notice that the story of Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus, 
is alluded to in the argument of the Cyprian Epic given us 
by Proclus (see the note in Gaisford's HephcBstion^ p. 473). 
But there was another Antiope, to whom allusion may 
have been made here. She was the wife of Theseus, and 
was either identical with Hippolyte, the queen of the 
Amazons, or was her sister. The name of Hippolyte ap- 
pears in Fragment II., vet so ^ line 4, along with that of 
Hippolytus. 

Fragment I., verso^ is not very legfible. I offer, how- 
ever, the following reading of it, in the belief that I have 
set down very few letters about which reasonable doubt 
can be entertained : — 
2T0LX [ ] 2XETAI OPON 



[EA]ENHN ©AAEPHN TINA KOYPHN 

AnOKAEHTHSATE KOITHS 
[ZH]N05 nEAA®ESKE TENEQAHS 5 

nPO^FONAS OY2 TEKEN HA 
[KA2T0PA] . . . nOAYAEYKEA T inniOXAPMH[N] 
[K]AKOMHXANON O^E AE HOIN 
PENNESIHS AWOAITHS 
N EHI nPIAMOIO TI®HNH 10 

21 KAI AYT 
KAI AAHPIN 
01 AYTO 
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Line i. At the left-hand upper comer, though the photograph 
fails to show it, there are a few letters which look like ^EIAP or 
^AIAP. If the latter, we have, perhaps, part of the name of Phaedra, 
stepmother of Hippolytus, whose name occurs in Fragment II., 
verso, . 

I. 2. I cannot be sure as to what follows STOIX. The words 
appear to be the beginning of a hexameter. Between lines 2 and 3 
there is a blank space wide enough for four lines. This seems to 
show that line 3 was the first of a paragraph. 

1. 3. Supply £A at the beginning. 0AAEPHN and KOYPHN 
are both Homeric words. 

1. 4. The reading of AnOKAEIITHSATE is difficult, but nearly 
certain. diroicXcirro> is found in the hymn to Mercury. But dvo- 
kXcwtcoi is unknown. However, we find pivrim beside piwrw. Komy 
is found in the Odyssee. 

1. 5. ZH is, no doubt, to be supplied at the commencement. 
IIEAA0E2KE is not one of the parts of viXm or irc\a(o> occurring in 
Homer. rENE0AH is used by him frequently. 

1. 6. nAPO^ is plainly written. For the character after n 
stands for AP or EP, not P (see lines 3 and 7). But the O following 
it seems clearly to show that the word ought to be nPO^PONAS 
rather than IIAPA^PONAS. A contrast seems to be indicated 
between the characters of Castor and Pollux and that of Helen, 
who is termed KAKOMHXANON, as she called herself: U. Z. 344. 
Again, vpo^fipuiv is an epic word common in Homer and Hesiod. 
Not so vapd^fHov, Upoifipfov, as it occurs in Homer, means in 
general, having a good and earnest purpose. 

Something might be said in favour of our reading AHA[H] as a 
correction for NHA[H]. Mr. Hamilton observes that the poet is 
contrasting Helen, the KOKOfii^xavov of v. 8, with her excellent 
brothers, those w^io^povas, ot^rciccv tfSrj, *to whom Leda had already 
given birth,' before the birth of Helen, which is possibly spoken 
of here. 

1. 7. Observe T instead of &, Pollux was the god and patron 
of boxing and wrestling, inti dyaffo^, and dc0Ao^/>o9. To Castor 
belonged the epithet iTnroSa/Aos. But our author may have thought 
to prove his originality by calling Castor Iinrofiofiov, and Pollux 
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imrwxipM'^ (^* O- 257). Both of the Dioscuri were invoked as 
raxiiav liri^Si/ropcs Imnav (Hom. Hym. zvi. and zxziii.), and they 
were generally represented as mounted on white horses. 

1. 8. Mr. Hamilton says, 'Possibly we might thus supply the 
words wanting at the beginning of lines 8 and 9 — 

•THN AE TEKE TPITATHN KAKOMHXANON 0*E AE TOHN 

•Y2TATH H r E«ANH IIAPA FENNESmS AOTOATTHS. 

' But whether TOIN or nOIN is the right reading I cannot tell 
from the photograph. Aphrodite genesta is quite a natural con- 
ception, no doubt, though I can find no trace of her elsewhere* 
Assuming her existence ^oi^voi vofia P. A. would be not an unna- 
tural paraphrase for " to be bom.'* I translate, "Her (Helen), did 
she (Leda or Nemesis) bring forth the third, a deviser of evil : but 
late, after her two brothers, did she appear by the help of Aphrodite, 
who presides at birth." I fancy the poet wishes to increase the 
contrast between Helen and her brothers, by making her birth 
separate from theirs.' I am inclined to read nOINH in line 8. 
There is a natural connexion between the name of Helen and that 
word: seeZT. P. 280-291. 

1. 10. lir^Jdrfvri here means nurse^ I have no idea who is alluded 
to. But it might be used for mother, as by Coluthus. Strymo was 
the name of Priam's mother. 

1. 1 1 perhaps ends with AYTOIS. Compare voeom iccU avnp : 
II. ^. 305- 

1. 12. If the word oSi/pis occurs here, it means without contest 
(= ^iSi^piros). 

In this fragment v^e have the endings of eleven hexa« 
meter lines, complete in ev6ry case, with the exception of 
a letter or two. The whole passage has evidently a conti- 
nuous sense, referring to Helen and her brothers the Dios* 
curi. The writer had in his mind the pcissages in the Diad 
and Odyssee where they are mentioned. I strongly suspect 
that he also had before him the Cyprian Epic, in which the 
legends respecting them are twice if not thrice alluded to. 
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Fragment II. redo^ is very legible. It gives us eleven 
lines, of which each wants about a foot and a-half both at 
the beginning and ending. I read it thus : — 

[AO]MOI2IN 0EON [EnAr]0Y5I[N] 
[ME]MAA5IN EnOYP[AN]IOlSlN M[AXEI20AI] 
[M]ENEAAOY KEAEY5ANTO[5] 
[KA]TA 0E5MON EKYON A*I[AOMENH HEP] 
[ZH]NI ©EON BASIAHA XOAD 5 

[NH]Y2I X0ONOS ANTISKONTO 

OrSi ANI5AI M[HJK0P0N ESX 

EMEIO KAKHN [An]AMYNO[N] EPIN[YN] 

M05 MAPOMH0EA MHAA NOMEY 

N EniTEPnOMAI ESX ETI AEYS lo 

AOTE KAI OY KOPON EYPEN EAO[AH2] 

*EP0Y5A K 

Lines i and 2. Observe the vv itf^ekicvimKov incorrectly added 
in this and the following line. I offer the reading EIIArOYClN 
with some doubt. The words Sofioiat 0€<av, and the whole of the 
next line, lead one to expect some word here meaning to a//ack. 
Compare //. Z. 120, 129. Observe a large A between lines i and 2. 
Might this have been intended to mark an error, or even to cancel 
this portion of the MS. ? 

1. 3. This line will not scan. Could the words have been trans- 
posed ? or might the author have written MENEAAO gen. of 
MENEAAS. In the Alexandrian dialect the terminations of proper 
names were not unfrequently altered in this way. 

1. 4. The conjecture of AIAOMENH HEP is rather bold, but it 
may be defended. For instance, we have in the Cyprian Epic — 

ffuXorriTi /uytura 
Zflffvl Otiav fiaxrtXrfi reKt Kparefr^ wr ^aym;?. 
^cvyc yap ov8' l^cXcv /u\6i^fi€yai Iv ^iXon/rc 
Ilarpt Au KpoviwvL' hrtipero yap tf^piyaq alBoi. 

And the use of the word is justified by Od. 11. 75, T. 527. 0€<rfi6v 
occurs only once in Homer, Od, *. 296, where the word has the 
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same peculiar meaning. Kveo) in Homer has the v short: 77. T. 1 17, 
^. 266. Supposing that we may lengthen the v, there remains 
some mistake in the word EKYON. Perhaps we may read 
EKYEON, and assume that the word has the meaning suggested 
by the passage quoted above from the Cyprian Epic. 

1. 5. Here the text must be corrected. We must read either 
ZHNA or BASIAHI. The former is much more probable. 
XoXocD, act., means to enrage or incense^ and takes an accusative. 
In the middle or passive it takes a dative of the person who is 
the object of anger. 

1. 6; Observe the cacography in ANTISKONTO: The inter- 
change of K and X was common in the Alexandrian dialect. 

1. 7. Prosody forbids us to read OYSIAN KAI, which is most 
obvious ; and we should admit a form of K, of which we have no 
other example in this ms. May we read ©YSIAN KAI, though 
the first letter is certainly O, and not ® ?— OYSl[N] ANISAI does 
not seem to give help towards the meaning; and against this it 
may be urged that the 2 has an unusual form. The K in KOPON 
is not absolutely certain. nOPON is possible. 

1. 8. Since the photographs were made for the illustration of 
this Paper, I found a small scrap of papyrus, which has enabled 
me to add a few letters to the endings of the verses in Frag- 
ment n., reciOy and a few more to the beginnings of those in 
Fragment H., verso. We have thus gained the word EPINYN. 
Before I had this help, I had supplied the word ANAPKHN, 
suggested by a line quoted above from the Cyprian Epic. 

1. 9. I conjecture HMOS at the beginning, and had guessed at 
NOMEYON or NOMEYEN, suggested by Od. K. 85, before I had 
seen the fraction of this fragment mentioned in the last note. 
The uncommon word MAPOMH(S)EA suggests inquiry. /jLdpov=v6a, 
Hesych. Pliny, xii. 53, mentions fidpovy Teucn'um marum: mar- 
joraniy according to Passow. Pliny says the Egyptian marum was 
better than the Lydian. The reading is quite certain ; but what is 
the termination } Mr. Hamilton says, ' one is reminded in a pro- 
voking way of Homer's iqOta koI vofwv mtttcdv.' 

1. 10. The reading of E5X ETI is nearly certain. AEY2 is 
given by the supplemental fragment. 

iwrnpirofjiai is used by Homer, Od. xiv. 228. 
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1. 1 1 . KOP was more legible when I first examined the papyrus. 
A few fibres were, I fear, detached by a reader, who did not handle 
it tenderly enough. 

It is not easy to ascertain the drift of these lines. Sup- 
posing them to have a continuous sense, we may reg-ard 
them as part of the speech of a woman [Helen ?]. Observe 
the words : iKViov^ ifuto, lircrlpirofiac, ^(povaa. First comes, 
in lines i and 2, what looks like an allusion to the war of 
the Giants against Zeus. The speaker then refers to some 
command of Menelaus. Perhaps we have here a part of 
Helen's story as told in the Kivpia : KaL ficra ravra Mcvl- 
Xaoc tic KpfiTfiv iievrXiif iccXevffac rriv EXivriv rote Sivoic ra 
iwiTTiSua irapix^tVy Iwc Sv awaWaywmv. (See Gaisford's 
HepfuBstion^ p. 472.) She tells how she had reluctantly 
yielded to the solicitations of Paris, feeling that resist- 
ance to the will of Zeus and Aphrodite was fruitless. Then, 
perhaps, comes a reference to the detention of the Greek 
fleet at Aulis, or to the circumstances of her own flight by 
sea to Sidon or Ilium. I find it difficult to trace the con- 
neicion of line 7 with what precedes or follows. The read- 
ing is uncertain. MH KOPON seems probable. nOPON 
is possible. The speaker then tells how she warded off 
some terrible misfortime at a time when she was engaged 
in the happy pursuits of a pastoral life. As to the mean- 
ing of what follows I offer no conjecture. I only notice 
the possible repetition of the word KOPON. 

Mr. Hamilton's commentary on the passage, and his 
restoration of the first five lines, deserves attention. * With 
the idea', he says, *that the passage might refer to the 
rape of Helen by Paris, I wrote the first five lines thus : — 

o2 8* licX oto-t 80 MOISI %YSm ExATOYSlN ^nmnrqify 
l^^(o^ ot /icMAASIN EHOYPANIOISI McExcotfac. 
o£ V St€ 817 MENEAAO KEAEYSANTOs p' ixwro,- 
^ tot' iylo KaTA 0ESMON EKYEON AlSofi^ xcp, 
S€iaafi€vrf fx^ Z^NA OEON BASIAHA XOAOSQ. 
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* I suppose that Helen is telling the story of her own se- 
.duction ; in lines i and 2 she is reminding her interlocutor 
of the fate of those who oppose the will of the gods : "They 
bring the notice (6irwir»» of the gods upon their own 
houses, fools, that set themselves up to fight against hea- 
venly power". She therefore listens to Paris because it is 
the will of Aphrodite. 

* V. 3. ol, sc. her husband's people — (^x<>^o» ^c. to Crete. 

* V. 4. Kara Oeafiov. ? according to arrangement : as in 
Coluthus, To/i|v avv9eafi}V KoWta^vpog Svvcirc vv/u^it, of the 
same matter. Beyond this I can make out nothing ; and 
I certainly do not see how, with my reading of these five 
lines, I am to come to verse 8, where I suppose there can 
be no doubt that we must read — 

*. • . . dn^ EMEIO KAKHN AHAMYNON dvaym^v.' 

Fragment II., verso^ is read with difiiculty, parts of the 
papyrus having been much abraded. The small supple- 
mental fragment has given us the beginnings of lines 

7-12 2 — 

[EY] ANT I 

[KA]ISIHS KP[ATE]PON nATPOKAO[N] 
HEIIAON E[nA]IKAOKON AAPO[N] 
AOKA 'fnnOAYTE[I]A 
[E]AOKE KAI innOAYTOS M[OI] 5 

[(MK9AAM]OI2IN YnOAPHS[IN] HAPAKOIT 
IOX[ ]Y HAPAAEHOMAI [H] TENETH 

NE[M]ESIN TON HAIAON THS NIO[BEIAS] 
[N]IOBH NEKYON STEXAA IKEO T05 
AI riPNOSKE 0EQN S0ENO2 H 10 

N EPEHSI TI[N] A]YraN E EK[ ]SE' 
2TP0* KAI 
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Line i. After what looks like parts of E and Y, I conjecture 2, 
and suggest the possibility, I might almost say the probability, of 
our having here the name of AXIAAEY2. Of the ANTION, the 
first three letters are plainly legible ; the ION are probable. HYAA 
follows, of course, if ANTION is accepted. 

1. 2. The name of Patroclus certainly appears here. 

1. 3. Between E and I there is room for two letters. We may 
say with certainty that E was followed by n, of which portions 
remain. About the second I entertain no doubt. It was A, giving 
us the word EIIAIKAOKON, the meaning of which is obvious, 
though I believe it appears in no dictionary. ATicXov, according 
to Athenaeus, was the name of the cena vesperitna, or posicenium^ 
among the Lacedaemonians ; and hraiKKa were the viands served at 
this meal, the secundcB mema^ according to the same authority. 
The weVXos, as we learn from Homer (//. E. 194, O. 79b; Od. 
H. 76), was not always used as an article of dress. The ireVXos 
mentioned here seems to have been an ornamental table-cover. 
aSpos means strong. I think it might be properly applied to a rich 
material. EIIAIKAOKON is the Alexandrian misspelling of 
EHAIKAOXON, as in ANTISKONTO, above, Frag. II., rectOy \. 6. 

1. 4. Here I conjecture KAAAIHAOKOS. IIAOKOS was used 
with the same meaning as IIA0KAM02, and I fancy the scribe did 
not know or remember that a compound of this kind ought to 
be an adjective of two terminations. He did not trouble himself 
about hiatus. 

1. 5. Here, as is common in the Homeric poems, where men- 
tion is made of gifts, we have a history of the manner in which 
the givers became possessed of them. 

1. 6. KOIT, at the end of this line, is very doubtful. woSpiJs is 
a word used by Nonnus, \irith the signification, with dark or angry 
looks. Compare xnrohpa l&vxv and v<f>opa<r$ai. 

1. 7. rENE0H or TENETH is tolerably certain. xopoXcfo/iai : 
see H. O. 676. 

1. 9. Note the use of the hrlairffAov for ST. IKEO TOS, at the 
end, is pretty certain. We might supply 2HN to make TOSSHN. 

1. II. I have not satisfied myself as to the reading or meaning 
of this line ; Davus sum, non Oedipus. 
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As regards the general drift of this passage, I venture 
to assert my belief that Achilles is here the speaker. I 
suppose that he is directing a messenger to bid Patroclus, 
his beloved kinsman, who shared his tent^ to bring or send 
a ir^TrXoy, no doubt to be o£Fered as a present to the per- 
son whose favour he was seeking. She, with downcast 
eyes, o^OaXfioiaiv vwodpiitriVf refuses compliance. What 
follows is not plain. First comes an allusion to the story 
of Niobe, not unknown to Achilles (see //. Q. 602}. Per- 
haps he refers to it here as containing a warning against 
a defiance of the Divine power (Oewv aOivog). 

The word wlirXoVf and the names Hippolyte and Hip- 
polytus, ought, one would think, to supply us with a clue 
to the drift of this passage. As yet I have not been suc- 
cessful in following it up, though it has led me some way. 

Admete, the daughter of Eurystheus, desired to obtain 
the girdle of the Amazon queen, Hippolyte, daughter of 
Ares {her pep/a^ too, Eurip. Here. Fur. 408, lon^ 1143). To 
win this prize was one of the labours imposed upon Her- 
cules (ApoUod. 2. 5. 9). Accompanied by several compa- 
nions, he took ship, entered the harbour of Themiscyra, 
and being met on his landing by the queen, begged her to 
give him the girdle. She engaged to give it ; but Hera 
hindered the fulfilment of her promise by telling the rest 
of the Amazons that the strangers had offered violence to 
their queen. Coming down in arms to protect her, they 
engage in conflict with Hercules and his companions. 
Hercules, suspecting treachery, kills Hippolyte, and, 
having thus obtained the girdle, brings it to Eurystheus. 
According to other legends, Hercules received the girdle 
as a ransom from Melanippe, the only Amazon whom he 
released. Or, Antiope (= Hippolyte) gives it to Theseus, 
who causes all the rest to be put to death (Diod. Sic. 4. 16, 
Plutarch. Thes. 28). In one way or another, we can see 
how the girdle and pepla of Hippolyte fell into the hands 
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of Theseus, who was engaged in contest with the Amazons^ 
either when he was in company with Hercules, or at a 
later period. The story of Helen is brought into connexion 
with that of Hippolyte and Hippol}rtus by the fact that her 
brothers the Dioscuri, during the absence of Theseus, in- 
vaded Attica, and brought away their sister, who in her 
youth had been carried thither as a captive by Theseus. 

I do not see any ready way of finding a point of contact 
between the story of Hippolytus and that of Achilles, ex- 
cept indeed that Peleus was one of the Argonauts, and so 
a companion of Theseus. 

In the whole of this passage there seems to be a gene- 
ral continuity of sense which is at variance with the notion 
of our having before us only a set of unconnected quota- 
tions, jotted down by a student or a grammarian. Occa- 
sional memoranda or extracts, such as are entered in a 
commonplace book, are seldom written with the unifor- 
mity which characterizes the handwriting of this papyrus. 

When first I looked at these verses, and noticed in them 
the names of Helen, Menelaus, Patroclus, and Priam, I 
hastily conceived the hope that I had lighted on some 
fragments of the Cyprian Epic, the argfument of which has 
been preserved for us by Proclus. A closer scrutiny has 
led me to a different conclusion. It is quite true that these 
verses contain several archaic words commonly used by 
Homer. But this would not be inconsistent with the sup- 
position that they belonged to a comparatively recent age. 
In the Alexandrian School there were for several centu- 
ries a host of grammarians, critics, and makers of verses, 
amongst whom Homer was an object of devoted study. So 
perfect was the familiarity with his works acquired by some 
of them, that a class of writers called Homeric poets exer- 
cised their ingenuity in forming centos of verses taken 
from the works of Homer, and pieced together so as to 
apply to subjects of a wholly different kind. One of these 
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compositions, an epigram of four lines, is now to be seen 
inscribed on one of the legs of the colossal statue of 
Amenophis III., at Thebes, known as the vocal Memnon. 
It bears testimony to the fact that the author Arius, a 
Homeric poet, had heard the musical sound produced by 

the rays of light striking the statue at sunrise ^ : 

« 

O iroirot, 5 /i«ya Oavfia t6^ 6[jif>$aX,fioi(nv 6p<t)/Aa4.] 
H fidXa Tt9 $€0^ ivBov, ot avpavov tvpvv ix.ovo'iv, 

i^vtrtv (fnavi^' Kara S* Itr^c^c Xaov airavra* 

ov yap ircof &v Svrfrb^ &yrfp roSc firj^ayoioro- 

In an epic composed by one of the poets of the Alex- 
andrian Museum we should be sure to find an abundance 
of Homeric words and phrases. But the date of the com- 
position would probably be indicated by the introduction 
of expressions of a later period. Whether we receive or 
reject the tradition that the Cyprian Epic was written by 
Stasinus, the son-in-law of Homer, it was at all events 
referred to by Herodotus, and there is reason to doubt 
whether such words as aoru^Acicrocy jua^o/iijOi|c> tiraiicAoxoc> 
ifWoSpfigy could have been found in so ancient a poem. 

The reader may, perhaps, think it worth his while to 
consider a very diflFerent theory as to the authorship of 
these fragments, though it rests upon slight and narrow 
foundations. It is, in fact, a mere guess. I venture how- 

^ The first line is found four times in a cento of this kind, on the Descent of 

(he Iliad (N, 99, O, 86» T, 344, «, 54), Hercules into Hades, all of them taken 

in the Odyssee {T, 36), and in the without the change of a letter from the 

Hymn to Mercury (219) ; the second poems of Homer. The reader will find 

in the Odyssee (T, 40) ; the third in the in the Greek Anthology two epigrams 

Odyssee (O, 530) ; but instead of ^«i^r, made up entirely of verses taken from 

our texts of the Odyssee give ^rj}, Homer, with the exception of trifling 

which is the true rendering. The me- changes {Anal. iv. 116, Jacobs). Cen- 

mory of our Homeric Poet was at fault tos were also composed by putting to- 

here. The fourth line is taken from gether verses taken from Virgil (Fabr. 

the Odyssee (n, 194). S. Epiphanius Bib. Lat.) 
(Hetr. XXXI. 29) quotes ten lines from 

VOL. V. T 
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ever to state it. A critic might be excused for believing, 
though he could go little way to prove, that these hexa- 
meters were part of a cyclic poem written by Proclus the 
Neoplatonist. Proclus may not have deserved the exag- 
gerated praises bestowed upon him by his editor Victor 
Cousin ; but he was undoubtedly a man of great capacity 
and variAi acquirements. He is best known as a philo- 
sopher and a mathematician ; but he was also a man of 
letters, and presided with distinction over the school of 
Athens. He wrote a commentary on Hesiod which is 
extant. An abstract of his X/oit<iTOjua0ta ypa/xjuarcic^,^ a 
treatise on the matter and style of the writings of the 
most celebrated Greek poets has been preserved in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius. He wrote a short life of Homer, 
also Scholia, and a Commentary on the works of that poet. 
His biographer Marinus, who succeeded him as president 
of the School of Athens, tells us that he composed many 
hymns, in which he celebrated not only the divinities of 
the Greeks, but also those venerated by the Arabians, 
Nubians, and other nations. He was laborious to a mi- 
racle. If we may believe Marinus, he frequently completed 
in one day as many as five or even more lectures, and 
wrote, besides, many verses, often to the number of seven 
hundred ; and he continued this career of poetic diligence 
in his old age after his health had been impaired by labour 
and asceticism. Of all these compositions only six have 
been preserved : a hymn to the Sun, two to Venus, and one 
to the Muses ; also two elegiac poems, one an inscription 
on a statue of Dionysus, the other his own epitaph. 

^ Following Fabricitts and other that Alexander of Aphrodisias ijlor, 

authoiities, I have assumed that Pro- circ, a.d. 200) refers to the testimony 

dus Diadochus, who died a.d. 485, of Proclus in his Chrestomathia, I 

was the author of the X(niffro/ia0la have not the means of testing the 

ypofifiaruHi. This was disputed by accuracy of this statement. 
Valesius (Henri de Valois), who asserts 
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Thomas Taylor, who not only translated and commented 
on the works of Proclus, but was a devout believer in his 
whole system of philosophy and theology, speaks of the 
merit of these poems in terms of extravagant praise: 

* They bear,' he says, * most evident marks of a mind full 
of divine light, and agitated by the fury of the Muses, and 
possess all that elegance of composition for which the 
writings of Proclus are so remarkable'; and he adds that 

* they breathe too much of the spirit and manner of Proclus 
to be the production of any other.* Without discussing 
their merit, we are safe in recognizing their genuineness 
and authenticity as sufficiently proved by internal and 
external evidence. 

Proclus then was a poet, a student of Homer, and 
acquainted with the poems forming the Epic Cyclus. We 
learn from him that it existed in his time in its entirety, 
and was an object of general interest, not so much on ac- 
count of its merit as because of the sequence of the events 
of which it treated. Valuing it thus, he has preserved for 
us the arguments of the principal works included in it — 
the Cyprian Epic by Stasinus ; the Aithiopis and the 
Excidium Trojas by Arctinus ; the Ilias Parva of Lesches ; 
the Nostoi of Augias ; and the Telegonia of Eugammon ; 
and being familiar with these poems, it is not improbable 
that he may have written on some subject of that class, 
perhaps a long hymn like one of the Homeric ones. Now 
it will be observed that the persons and circumstances 
mentioned in our papyrus hexameters fall within the com- 
pass of the argument of the Cyprian Epic. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to suspect that their author, if it were 
not Stasinus himself, had before him the Cyprian Epic, 
and was engaged in the composition of a poem on the same 
subject or on some part of it. To fix the authorship on 
Proclus, we have almost nothing deserving the name of 
argument or evidence. But the following considerations 

T 2 
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point in that direction : — (i) The visit of Achilles to Helen, 
plainly referred to, as I maintain, in our hexameters, is 
mentioned by Proclus in his analysis of the contents of 
the Cyprian Epic, and, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, by no other writer of all those who have treated of 
the legends connected with the Trojan War. (2) The few 
hexameters by Proclus which have come down to us contain 
a couple of words to which we may point as suggesting 
the idea that our hexameters came from his hand. One of 
these is the rather uncommon adjective a<nv<^l\iKTo^y which 
seems to have been a favourite word with him. He had 
met with it in Orpheus, and it occurs twice in his Hymn to 
the Sun. Of the word yiviBXn the same thing may be said. 
It occurs three times in the Hymns of Proclus, and always 
at the end of a line, as in Frag. I., verso^ 1. 5. Kara Otfffibvf 
found in Frag. II., rec^, 1. 4, appears in the Hymn to the 
Sun. 

On the handwriting of these fragments I have not felt 
able to form a decided judgment. I failed to discover 
amongst the Greek papyri in the British Museum any pre- 
cisely similar to it. I take it to be that of a professional 
scribe, a book-writer, as Eusebius would have called him. 
This is indicated by the firmness and general evenness of 
the manuscript. A grammarian or poet might write as 
well ; but he could not make such mistakes as this scribe 
has committed. 

On the other hand, it is to be remarked that almost 
every letter in the alphabet is presented in diflFerent forms. 
The diversity seems to have been caused in several in- 
stances by the disposition to form ligatures, such as occur 
commonly in majuscule writing. The I and Y appear 
sometimes as i and Y. This goes but little way towards 
fixing the age of the MS. We cannot be far wrong in as- 
signing to it a date between a. d. 200 and A. D. 500. 

In conclusion I desire to say, by way of apology for 
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what I have written or left unwritten in this article, that 
I offer my conjectures as to the reading and interpreta- 
tion of these fragments with great reserve. Scholars bet- 
ter versed in the mythology of Greece, and familiar with 
the substance and style of the Cyclic poets, would perhaps 
discern meaning and trace allusions in words, or even in 
syllables, which I have been unable to interpret or even to 
read. I can claim no credit for what I have done, beyond 
obtaining a tolerably good first approximation towards a 
reading of these fragments. If they should be thought to 
deserve a more careful examination, it is very certain that 
a keener sagacity, and a scholarship more extensive and 
exact, will find answers to questions upon which I have 
not felt myself competent to pronounce. 

C. LIMERICK. 
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ON THE ELISION OF WORDS OF PYRRHIC 
VALUE. 

MR. VERRALL, in a very able paper in the Journal 
of Philology f vol. xii., No. 23, pp. 136, flF., in treat- 
ing of the elisibility of dissyllables of pyrrhic value, gives 
certain rules which limit their elisibility, or rather draws 
attention to certain usages in the tragic writers which 
appear to him to point to rules, and which at all events 
justify a closer examination of the question. 

Before I state Mr. Verrall's general rules, I would pre- 
mise that all pjrrrhic words are, according to Mr. Verrall, 
elisible ad libilum^ except substantives^ adjectives^ the pro- 
noun ifiiy the numerals fva, /tiia, and the adverbs in -a; and 
that his observations apply fully only to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. He considers Euripides separately; and I 
shall follow his example in this respect. 

His rules are : — 

(i) A dissyllabic substantive or adjective, having the 
penultimate short, may be elided, if both the following con- 
ditions are fulfilled, viz, if — (a) it commences a verse, and 
also (J3) has a strong emphasis. 

(2) A vocative of this form (e, g. £lv€) may be elided, 
and therefore generally is elided, when it is preceded by 
the interjection A, but not otherwise. 

(3). Except under the conditions stated in (i) and (2), 
such substantives and adjectives are not elided. 

(4). The adverbs in -a (fi/ua, Hxa^ etc.) are elided in cer- 
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tain familiar combinations, but otherwise follow the rules 
for substantives. 

(5). The numerals tva and fila are treated as adjectives, 
except in certain familiar combinations. 

(6). irapa (for ira(>£<jTc) is not elided. 

Now Mr. Verrall, in the course of his paper, mentions 
a very considerable number of cases of elision of a pyrrhic 
word. Many of these elisions are justified, according to 
him, under (a) and (j3) of rule i, quoted above. But they 
all have one remarkable quality in common. In not one 
of these cases does the elided word precede a full stop. By a 
full stop I mean the period, and sometimes the colon. But 
the colon and the mark of interrogation may or may not 
make a full stop, according to the sentence ; and we shall 
find that, in those very rare cases where we meet an elision 
of a p)rrrhic word before a colon, there is good reason to 
substitute a comma for the colon, the fuller stop not being 
really required by the nature of the sentence. I quote 
from Dindorf 's fifth edition of the Poeta^ Scenicu 

The only passage cited by Mr. Verrall (pp. 137-162), 
which gives an elision before any stop fuller than a comma, 
is Soph. O. R. 957 : ri ^pCy ^cv*; avroc \ioi <rv o-it/u^vac yevov, 
where it seems clear that the note of interrogation is not 
really equivalent to more than a comma, followed, as it is 
immediately, by avroc • . . ycvoi;: *what sayest thou, tell 
me?* would be a natural way of rendering the verse in 
English. 

This being so, I believe that no rule is indicated, except 
what I may call a rule of punctuation. The elision of a 
word so slight as ^(^iva^ yjiova^ just before a real pause in 
the sense, was felt to be unrhythmical ; but was perfectly 
right, and in no way unrhythmical, when there was no 
pause in the sense after the slight pyrrhic word, or when 
there was only such a pause as we should mark by a 
comma, or a note of interrogation immediately followed by 
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words closely connected with the foregoing. Though with-* 
out diacritical signs, the Greeks were acutely sensitive to 
real pauses in the sense; and a pyrrhic word seemed to 
them too slight to bear the weight of a completed thought. 
According to this view, we have here a practice quite in 
accordance with that of the bucolic poets, if we accept 
Dr. Maguire's statement of the rule, which seems to me to 
be the only one which makes any real attempt to colligate 
the phenomena ; namely, * when the fourth foot ends with 
a word, the fourth foot must be a dactyl, if there is a full 
stop after the fourth foot. 

Professor Davies had, in his thorough-going way, 
drawn up a list of all the pyrrhic elisions in the tragic 
poets. His kindness has allowed me to profit by his 
valuable labour ; and from his table, which he has placed 
in my hands, I extract such verses as bear on Mr. Verrall's 
observation, omitting verbs, prepositions, and other parts 
of speech not included by him under the operation of his 
rules. 

Aeschylus. 

Suppl. 842. (rovcr^e a-ova-ff oKoai fiey itr d/JLoXa. 

,, 896. l;(iSva K wi fi€ ris tro^* ivSaxowr ^j)(ei. 

Persae 118. iccvavSpov ftey' icrru SoucrtSos. 
Sept. 628. hopivova kok cicrpeiroKrcs cic yas. 

„ 782. SCSvfia KOK crcXco-cv. 

Agam. 907. Tov crov toS*, ^v€l$, "IXiov iropBrfTopa. 
Eumenid. 901. roiyap Kara \$6v owr en-iKrrjo'ei <l>i\ov9 
Fragm. 196. vTroo-ictov ^i^crci x^^^*> ^^^ hrtna <rv. 

Sophocles. 

Ajax. 386. firfSty fiiy ewny?. ov\ op^5 ly et kokov ; 
„ 1088. aWfav v^Spton/s, vw 8* iy<a fiiy aZ <f>pov(a. 

An tig. 837. (TvyKkrjpa Aa;(Civ fiiy dKowrai. 

O. R. 62. TO fi€v yap vfiSiv oXyos cis €v €p)(€Tai. 

,, 283. ci #cat rptV icTTif firf rrap^s to firj ov <fipd(rai, 
„ 409. 7(r* dvr (Ac^at* tovSc yap Kayw Kparw, 
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>> 
>> 



Electra 



O. R. 544. liT d^rroKovaov, K^ra Kplv avro? iiajSiav. 
638. Kol firj TO fU^Scv oXyos is fiey' oicrcrc ; 
931. avTios 8c Kol orv y*, & (€V' a^ios yap cl. 
„ 957. Tt ^s, fcv'; avros fioi <ru <rr}fJLiQvas ycvov. 

„ 1 179. KOK* ^s fJLiyurr co-oxrcv. ct yap oDros €? 
y, i2$o. i( avSpos SySpa kcu riuv Ik tckvcuv tckoc. 
„ 1484. 8s v/uv, 2 TCKV*, ovff opmv ovff loTopQiy 

,, 1 50 1. ovK ia-riv ovSci?, J» T€kv, dAAa 817X0817 
„ 1 5 1 1 . <r<^v 8', S TCKV , Cl filv cixcnyv ^817 ^pcvas. 

Oed. Col. 492. eUAcus 8c 8ci/xaiVoi/ii' 2v' 2 ^cv', ^/t^l 0*04 
,, 831. & yrjs 3yaKT€S. & (iv, ov ^Uoml Sp^s* 

,, 835. ri 8p^9, 2 fci''; OVK d^i/o-cis; rax' €Sf 

,, 824. Xfopeiy (iv\ 2^01 Baxro'ov, ollrc yap ra vvv. 

„ 877. o<rov XyJiJL ixinv d^t/coi;, fcF*, ci ra8€, 

,, 1206. fiovoVf iivy €lv€p Kctvos cl>8' ^XcwcTat. 

1 1 30. KoI p,oi X€py layoff 8c^iav ^pc^ov, a>$ 
633. TovfJLOV aT6fjL, &i OVK &v TTcpa Xi^oifA h-i. 
662. ra8' €<rrCv, Z (ty' avros 'QKoaas xaXo>s. 
671. TO 70tbv, & (€V ; cIttc, ^apa ^iXov yap SiV 
797. iroAA^v &v ^«coi9, & fcV, d^ios tux*"' 
1 1 12. Ti 8* IdTiv, w (iv; «s /t' wrcpxcrai ^o)9o$. 
1 180. ov 817 TTor*, 2i {cv*, dfi^* c/toi otcvc&s to8c; 
1305. avr^ fjJy cvpciv KCp8os' ov yap av koXws 
232. dXX*, a» (iv,' txrOi rovro wporrov, owcxa 
348. TavT*, w fcv', ovTois ^cirovTCS ov woXvv 

422. KCiVctfV KCUC* liripV^i 

1 137. • • • 00-' c^* ^/Aii' xeuc' cfwJo-aT*, ^ Zcv. 

218. [ourcp] iw€Xeyov ra ^X', a»$ ck KavpAnov 

yy 518. ' * * px I8ci{c 7rarpo9 xoi pi,rjTp09 i^fias 

»> 675' fitfpov 8' dycovos ov fiey* ^x*^*'* kXcos. 

It will be seen that in no case does the elision come 
before a stop fuller than a comma in Aeschylus ; and in 
Sophocles only in six places before a colon; never before a 
full stop. On O. R. 957, 1 have already commented. In 
t'did. 931, and El. 662, it is easily seen that there is no real 
pause in the sense, and no need for a fuller stop than a 
comma. O. C. 835 might quite as well run H Spag ; & Kiv, 



Philoct. 



Frag. 
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ovK. To El. 67 1 the observation applies which I made on 
O. R. 957. EL 1 1 12 requires a closer examination. In 
Soph. O. R. 319, Professor Kennedy holds that we should 
ready not 

but 

ri 8" lariVy m Mv/jlo^ eUrekrjXvOas, 

and render, not * What is it ? how dejectedly thou comest^' 
but * What ails thee that thou comest so dejected ? ' In the 
same way here (EL 1 1 12) we should read 

rt S ioTLv, & (ivy Jis fi inrip)(€TOLi ^djSos, 
* What ails me that I feel this strange alarm ? ' Thus, the 
elision of Kip is completely justified, and the justice of 
Dr. Kennedy's acute observation on O. R. 319 is further 
illustrated. 

Mr. Verrall says that in Euripides the exceptions are 
more numerous, and, as far as he can judge, more arbi- 
trary ; but the general rules are still the same. A study 
of the following table will show that Euripides and the 
author of the Rhesus can hardly be said to . conform to 
Mr. VerralFs rules ; whereas in more than eighty instances 
of a pyrrhic word elided there is only one case where Din- 
dorf prints a fiill stop after the elided word (Ion, 26) — 

Tp€<t>€iv ritcy. aXX ^v el^c irdpOa/o^ x^^V^* 

Here the most cursory glance at the passage shows that 
rUv ends a parenthesis, and should not be followed by a 
fiill stop at all. The long parenthesis which ends with 
tIkv' required to be rapidly pronounced, and should have 
been stopped off with commas or brackets, just as oa^ 
itrOi, ovx 6(>^C9 v(^c SoKcTcy and such expressions, are in* 
variably treated. The passage is : — 

KCii'cp yap ^ Aios KopTf 
<f^povpv> Trapaieviaxra <f^vkaK€ friafJMTo^ 
Sicro'iii BpoKovrt, wapOivoi^ ^AypavXia-t 
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v6luo% tU ioTiv 6<l>€<nv iv \pvayf\aTois 
rp€<f>€iv T€Kv) aXX* §v €tx!t irdp$€vo9 x^*8V 
r€KVi^ irpocroAJ/aa HXivtv a»$ Oavovfityij^ 

A colon will be found after the elision in Dindorf's 
text in Hippol. 315, Androm. 419, Troad. 41, Heraclid. 939, 
Here. Fur. 318, El. 11 20; but in none of these places is 
there any real pause in the sense, or any pause greater 
than would be fully denoted by a comma. The same may 
be said of & Uv\ which will be found before a colon in Ion 
5x4, and before a note of interrogation in £1. 831. 



Rhesus 


452. 


t9 


811. 


Alcestis 


*53. 


99 


346. 


Medea 


901. 


ft 


969. 


tf 


1029. 


Hippol. 


315. 


f* 


3*7- 


Androm. 


95- 


>» 


210. 


>> 


419. 


» 


541- 


9t 


814. 


Troades 


41- 


99 


*59. 


99 


466. 


» 


660. 


99 


668. 


Hecuba 


166. 


9f 


167. 


99 


506. 


99 


1071. 



Euripides. 

iym yap If 01 tov$ fiiy a^ovvra^ iopL 
fi€y Sp* ifioi fi^*9 2 TToXlo^ov Kpdro^f 
lt)(iav )(4p' hri kovt^ Xdptov fi rfStf KoXct 
oi!^r' &v <l>piv i(aCpoi/ii irpo^ Ai)3w Xoxctv 
efp', & T€Kv\ ovTVi xai iroKvv {o>vrc9 xpovov 
dXA.', & TtKVy €is€X06vr€ irkovariov^ 8o/m>vs 
AXa>s op vfiSHy & T€Kv\ titOpG^ap-Hfv 
<IhXm rcKv'* aXX-g 5* iv rv^^ xei/idlofKu. 
KOK, & rdXaiva, col raS", ci mvati Koucd, 
&va OTOfi aUl kcu 8ia yXwcaiffs j^iv. 
1^ AoKcuva fihf iroXts | ficy* ^crri, .... 
iraa-i 8' dv0/M»7roi$ op' ^v | ^jruxyi T€ki^' ostis 8' 
hreC roi \ /jlv/ dvakunra^ ^x4^ fioptov 
ovrti) p,e/ &ky€ty kou ra irpiv S€BpcLp,€va 
^/[>o98o9 8^ npuifios xai rcKi^' ^v 8^ TrapOivov 
€v yhp pjt/ avrg PoLO-ikuc&v kiKxpnw rv^ctv ; 
iari fjJ, ovrot, <f^iXa rk p,^ ^tX', & KOpai. 
koItoi X4yovcriv &s /u' tv^povq xaX^ 
o-c 8'» 2) ^tX' ^EfCTOp, ct^ov jv8p' dl/}Kovvra fUM 
2 k<£k' ^eyicovo-ai T/M>a8€S, S 
kok' ^eyicovo-at 
80KOVV *Axaioi$ ^Xtf €9 ; w9 ^iX* &v Xcyot?. 
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Hecuba 
Orestes 



Phoenissae 



Supplices 
Heracleid. 



Here. Fur. 



Ion 



Helena 



1075. iroi, ira (l>ipofiai r€KV ^fia. Xittwv 
126. & ^vo-is, tv dvOptatroia-iv tt»9 ficy' ct kokov, 
264. fU$€S' /iCovora Twv ifjuav 'Epivwav. 
632. McvcXac, iroiaov iroS hfi avwoi^ fcvicXcis; 

1338. <rg fti/t^l irpo$ir€<rov(ra rg /**/ oXfiug, 
541. Kai yap f^p' avOpdnwoiAn kcu ficpi/ araOfJuav 
550. Tifjuf^ vjTcp^cv KOI ficy* ^yi/croi ToSe 

1 1 9 1 . Tinnys, oirXirot, kAs /ii€<r* *Apyeuav oirXa 

1279. of yciiy rt Xe^ci9, fi^cp; ov ^iX*, dXX* ^irov. 

1285. rpofi€pav <I>pCk<^ TpofjLtpay ^pW l^<i> 

1300 px}v6fiaxov hrl €l>p€V rjXjOerqv^ 

1465. 01 8' ek o?rX' ^o-crov* c^ 8c ff-fos TrpoiLirfiiff. 

1699. wpo^dts Tv<f>\riv ;(cp' ^i irpoo'Ciiira 8v<m;;(9. 
545. Ta^cvT€S vfuav ; § T€icv* ^ /tv^Oi? xOovos 
307. 8ot', S tckv', avrois X^^/^ Scftav, Sore 

353. €1 crv /xcy' av^ct?, Ircpoi <rov ttXcov 

80 1 . Kara oto/a* ^#ct«Vovt€S dyrcrafafucv 
939. rip^ffai. Oi\jovr€^ (npf ^pc^'* ^k yap cvrvxovs 
227. Tot 8", £ T€#cv*, v/itv ovTC ®rffiai(av iroXiS 
301 . p^ov yap ai8ov$ wroPaXMV <f>ik* iiV rv^ots. 
318. (TOKrat rcKi'*' oXXcos 8* d8war(Dv lo4#c* cpav. 
492. OvT^<rK€i irarrip o-os xou rcicv', JXXv/iat 8* lyco. 
520. h^py 2 rcKi/, iKKpi^fivatrOM TrarpiiHay ircTrXoiv. 
622. dXX' cT*, opaprctr', 2 rcicv*, cs 8dfiovs irarpi 
712. irov 8^a Mcyapa ; irov tIkv *AXKp,rjvrj9 yovov ; 
896. 4>VYg, T€KV, i(opiiaT€' BdXov ro8c. 

1 136. Ti 4^^; T4 Spatra^; & kok dyycXXo>v irdrtp. 

1289. ovx ovros 6 A109; Ss rcicv' hcreiviv n-orc 

26. rpc^civ Tc/cv*. dXX' ^v dxc irapOivos x^^^T" 
264. 266. 312. 360. 392. 514. Ji {ck'» 
613. ly 8' o5<r' ar€#cvo9 ra <rot ^tX* ci?op^ irwcpSs] 

1428. 8«Spi7fi' 'A0ava9, ^ rexv' crrpc^etv Xcyct; 
105. 151.476- 1436. 1579- ^f^'*, 
590. Xci^ei? yap ripJas; ra Sk k€v i(d(€is X^X"!' 
'J JO, p,v6(iiVf Keywv r* c[v croi kcuc' dXyolrjv en, 
815. fii' ^OTiv ^Xiris, ^ ^10177 cioSel/JUfV S.v^ 
872. i<fUaTiov ^Xdy' cs 8d/Aovs ico/tiXcrc. 

1598. 6 8€ fvy' a^as, 6 8' d^eX(i>F (TKoXpov vXaTrjv, 
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Helena 16x4. koJB^k I/uivtov ets oX' Syicvpay vdpa, 

Electra 139. "A/jyct JceXo-as voS dX<£rav. 

,, 180. eiXucTov fcpovcrctf iroS* ^fioF. 

„ 265. 288. 332. 831. 5^w, 

,1 337' ^ ^ cb'S^' Iv' cIs &v ov Svnycrcrat icrai^ctv. 

„ 337. dXX' CIS oirX' l\0(tf; rk Sk irpos ^iyxH^ pXiirwiy 

yf 451 Ta)(yiropov iro^ 'ArpeCSais 

y, 950. TO, yap T€KV* avro>v*Ap€09 iKKp€fiayvvTai 

yy 1 120. <l>pov€i ficy'' ^ yap rots c/AOts vcuct Sofiois. 

Bacchae 263. 441. 1059. &^cv', 

y, 267. KoAas d^op/xas, ov /try* ^i^yoF cT Xcyeiv. 

,, 292. pi^^as ficpos ri rov xOov iytcvKkov/jLtvov 

„ 647. <rTrjcrov iroS', opy]J 8* virotfcs ^crvxov woSa. 

Iph. Taur. 1145* ^rapa iro8' ciXMro-ovora 

„ 1322. fi^ *vTavOa rpi^s aifv (f^piv, dXX* okovV/wv. 

Iph. Aul. 326 & (TV Koic' eipyeurcu XajSpa. 

yy 1027. cX^ovcrai' cvpciv o^ x<P* ivUavpov KOJcStv. 

Cyclops. 102. 548. 566. & fcv*, 

jf 555. 558. 560. 586. vaX ph. Ai', 

Fragm. Alcmeon 68. to tc ord/i' €ts hcjrktiiiv iLvOpwrtiXv oy€t 
), Erchth. 364. dXX', & rcicyov, fioi 80$ x^p'> ^ ^^727 ^<^''^p* 
„ Ino. 424. <u9 fUKpa ra o-^oAAovro, /cai /u* rj/jLepa 

y, Oedip. 551. &09 S* j(pQ>ros ovros ov /u* 178010;. 
„ Phaethon 775. ^x"'' XPV I <^op^ ^ '7<"%*i7« 
„ Chrysippus 839. yviafirj^ <T6<l>ixrpuoL xai x^p' ^i^^p^^v fy^^v 
„ Incert. Kopwl^r/ 8c 0c(i>v o ircpt x^<>i'* ^^y» 

To these add — 



KoX* Hipp. 610. (No stop.) 

<f^p€v Hipp. XI 20. (No stop.) 

hr^ Andr. X78; Hel. 732. (No stop.) 

ird8' Tro. 325 ; Bacch. 437 ; Hel. 980. (No stop, 

comma, no stop.) 
X€p' Ion, X 32. (No stop.) 
fu Iph. A. 1390. (No stop.) 
SfcV Iph. A. 855. (Comma.) 
AC Cycl. 212. (No stop.) 
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It will be observed that in none of these cases does the 
elided pyrrhic precede a pause in the sense, and in no case 
is a fuller stop than a comma used in the text. 

I have not observed ^Iv without & in Euripides, though 
^Iv is very common when preceded by &. But we have 
met above ^tv elided though not preceded by S} in Soph. 
O. R. 957> O- C. 824, 877, 1206. 

ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
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jcctvos yap 'OkvfiviovLKOi ilov AlajciBaLS 

ipv€a wpwTos \j -^ av 'AA^cov 

KoX, K, r. X. 

Pindar, iV«7i. 5, 17. 

A verb is required equivalent to * won/ * obtained/ 
Bergk supplied ivuKBVy Hartung iSpiipavy either of 
which will satisfy both sense and metre ; but there is no 
apparent reason why either should have fallen out. If we 
can find a suitable word whose loss can be accounted for, 
it may evidently claim a certain probability, which other 
words as mere guesses cannot. I propose to read Sroercrcv ; 
its loss is explained by the vicinity of Trpiuroc- For this 
uncommon word see Pindar, PytA. 3, 27, roffaaig (parti- 
ciple); 4, 25, cirlrocrac Kpnp.vdvTwv\ lO, 52, hnroaaaiQ 9tcj» 
piZovraQ. Notice that lirir. may be used with genitive or 
accusative. 



n. 

*I(DV. K&irtiT <Uai.V€% ifKLpflOKOK TOV TOV $€OV ; 

Kp€. aXX' ovK€T ^<rOa Ao^iov varpo^ 8k <rov. 
"liav, aXX' cycvoftccr^a warpos 8" ovcriav Xcyco. 

Euripides, Ioh, 1286, sq. 

The last line is unmetrical, but no change is required 
except the removal of S\ Editors have strangely missed 
the point of this passage, and many conjectures have been 
proposed, the latest being that of Madvig {irarpbc iv ovafa, 

Vfw). 
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The point of the lines rests in the ambiguity of the 
words Tov Tov Ocou, by which Ion means * him who belongs 
to the god/ but Kreousa understands * the son of the 
god/ and objects, *But when I made this attempt by 
poison upon your life you were no longer the (son) of 
Loxias, but the (son) of your real father, Xanthos.' To this 
Ion replies : a\X ly^vofitada warpoc' ovalav kiyw^ * the rela- 
tion I bear to my father Xanthos is that of yivtrnq^ whereas 
I am speaking of ohtrta ' ; that is, * I meant by rov tov dkov 
not TOV TOV O^ov vaiSa (which would not be true, I grant 
you), but TOV TOV Oeov oi/ra, in the sense of property.' 

S' would be a very natural insertion of a copyist who 
did not understand the point and was ignorant of metre. 



Ill* 

77 yap OdvQ^ crv #cai TcXcvnytros d^9, 
Tavrg vofiiit Kofik rj roff '^fiipq. 
pUf. iwapvamrBilirav, k. r. X. 

Sophokles, Aias, 496. 

a^yc is certainly wrong. Madvig proposes air^c ; but 
then there will be no less than three words in the line 
meaning just the same thing — *when you die and are 
dead and gone.' Besides, the corruption of ir into ^ is not 
so likely as the omission of a letter, which I would assume, 
and read Taf^yqy * when you are dead and buried.' rcAev- 
Tiiaac is unnecessary, but not objectionable, and suggests 
the logical consecution of death and burial. 

On 1. 1012 of this play 

ovTO^ ri fcpv^ct ; voiov ovk ipti kokov, 
TOV iK Bopoi ycyGra woXefiiov voOov ; 

Madvig says: *Perinepte, qui ex captiva natus sit, ex 
hasta hostili natum dici manifestum est,' and proposes 
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vir6pov^ a not very likely corruption. While I question 
whether this be too strong an expression for Sophokles 
(- * bom of a mother captured in war '), I would suggest — 

Tov Ik Bpvos yeyoyra, iroXc/uov v6$ov ; 

The proverbial expression is used of one who is not to 
be counted a human being, and would be here equivalent 
to /urSiv &v yovaiaiv (1. 1074). 



IV. 



ovjc &rrt TOV Xdffpa nvoiovvTa&v owiBtvro ^rpos dAAi^Xovs cts ro 
firj pXaarr^iv firj&l pXairreirOtu, irtorcvc&v ori Xi/o-ci kAv /tvpioKis hrl tov 
vapovTO^ XavOdvjf' fi^xpt yap Karaxrrpoi^^ SJ^Xov ci koX X-qau. — 

Diogenes Laertius, lib. x. 151. 

The corruptness of the text of Diogenes Laertius rivals 
the inelegance of his Greek ; and after all Cobet's labours 
much remains to be done. In this passage (No. 37 of 
Epicurus' Kv^iai 8rf?ai) we require, instead of iroiovi/ra, a 
word meaning * transgressing ' or * infringing/ Madvig 
proposed Kivovvra. But it is palaeographically easier to 
emend 

irarovvra. 



V. 

MoXm?- IKvU. — Hesychius. 

This gloss is often used to support the untenable theory 
of an interchange between m and v. It is certainly cor- 
rupt. If we found juoXtt^c alone without an interpretation, 
the obvious conjecture would be that it was an Aeolic 
form (wrongly accented], bearing to fioXirh the same rela- 
tion that oXircc (Sappho) bears to oXttij, ' a flask.' And this 

VOL. V. tJ 
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I believe to be the fact. I would restore the gloss thus : 

MdXiri?. ihoKinq, AioXeis. 

IXirfc is a corruption of AioXcTc; /uoXir^ fell out from 
similarity to n6\mQ (accent so). 



VI. 

d 8^ FtSfHDS K(U9(^crat, rpofios Sk, k. r. X. 

Sappho, 2, 13. 

Under the false impression that /x and F are inter- 
changeable, Bergk has spoiled the text of this ode in the 
4th edition of his Poetae LyriciGraect by reading /ifSpwc, an 
impossible form. The manuscripts of Longinus are very 
corrupt; the Aeolic dialect puzzled the copyists sorely. 
They all read /u' i8pwc> and also import the word ^vxpoc 
into the line, which not only destroys the metre but is a 
wrong gender, for the Aeolians said a cS/omcy as a gramma- 
rian tells us expressly. The /u' may have been an insertion 
metri gratia after the loss of digamma ; but I would suggest 
as a possibility that we may have here a still older form 
before us. M may have sprung from a S written askew 
(as we often see on old inscriptions), and Sappho may 

have written 

d S^ o-iSpctfS ic(U9(€crai. 

The original form was aflSpw^f which might lose either 
a or F : cf. aiyaw = afiyau). 

ISpwc suggests an etymological remark. It is generally 
considered the same as sudor in root merely, but not in 
termination ; but they are really completely identical. It 
is a very common phenomenon for one of two liquids in 
the same word to fall out ; e. g. ^auXoc - ^XavXocy as is 
proved by ^Xavpoc; viitXoc for irXveXoc; probably tncre- 
besco. Sudor is for sudror^ which was originally sudros; 
and the Grraeco-Italic form was svidrds, AgresHs (wrongly 
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compared with aypdKnriCf which has a quite different mean- 
ing) is, I think, another instance ; it is for agrestris of the 
same formation as silvestris^ campestris; the termination 
to be compared to oph-rfpog. 



VII. 

Vale, puella, iam Catullas obdurat, 
nee te requiret nee rogabit invitam : 
at tu dolebis, eum rogaberis nallei. 
seelesta f ne te f quae tibi manet vita 1 

Catullus, 8, 12, sq. 

vae te is usually read for ne te; but there seems no 
reason why vae te should have been corrupted. I pro- 
pose 

seelesta, a?ien/i quae tibi manet vita 1 

The initial a was omitted after final a of seelesta^ and the 
meaningless nenti became further corrupted. For the rare 
anere cf. Plautus Merc. 4, 4, 15, where Ritschl emended 
verum hercle anet for virum hercle avet. In 4, 26, Catullus 
has senet quiete : senere is chiefly confined to the early dra- 
matists, but also occurs in Persius 6, 6. For the senti- 
ment compare Propertius, n. 18, 19, 



vin. 

isque domam nobis isque dedit dominae (mss. dominam), 
fad quam eommanes exereeremus amores. — ^Catullus, 68, 68. 

ad quam is corrupt, ut clam (not bad) has been 

proposed, and cum qua {qua cum would be better). But 

I think 1. 156 leads us to the true reading. There the 

MSS. give 

et domus in qua lusimus et domina, 

and all editors (after some interpolated mss.) fill up the 

u 2 
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gap with fws after tn quay which is evidently correct. So 
in this passage we should read qua ties. The m may be a 
trace of an abbreviated nos. 



IX.. 

atqui nee divis homines componier aequum est, 
ingratum tremuli tolle parentis onus. 

Catullus, 68, 141. 

The second line makes no sense, being utterly irrelevant 
both to what precedes and to what follows. Editors have 
supposed a lacuna between these two lines, but the irrele- 
vancy remains. It seems to me certain that the second 
line is corrupt, from the train of thought in the context. 
* Though Lesbia is not content to have no lovers but 
Catullus, I am ready to bear lightly a few infidelities. It 
is a fool's part to take such matters too seriously, for Juno, 
the gfreat goddess, knows how to suppress her wrath at 
Jupiter's amours. And yet it is not fair to put gods and 
men on a par ; it is a hard thing for a MAN to have to endure 
a wife's infidelity. Yet Lesbia is not my wife ; I have no 
such claim on her, and should be grateful for the smallest 
favour.* The words in italics give the tenor of the line 
that has been corrupted into ingratum tremuli telle paren- 
tis onus. That this is the sense of the passage seems plain 
from aequum esty which must mean • it is not fair to men.' 
Can we restore the corrupt line ? Partly, I think, ingra- 
tum t is for ingratumsty and remuli is a corruption of 
mulier. Parentis was probably imported owing to dextra 
dedtccta paterna in the following line. The original line 
was something like this — 

ingratum est malier perfida amantis onus, 

^ in a false wife a lover has an ungrateful burden ' ; amantis 
referring to the husband ; but Catullus is of course think- 
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ing of himself. Any restoration of the second half of the 
line must be pure conjecture, tollere perfida onus might 
also be suggested. 



Inde exspecto equidem AAATEACAN illatn tuam. 

Cicero, ad Ait, ix. i8. 3. 
Cicero was expecting a letter from Atticus to give him 
advice in his political emergency [nunc eerie promenda tibi 
sunt cansilia). Xakayvbaav and vara'^kvtrav are very bad con- 
jectures ; and Boot's ScareXouaav is not very satisfactory. I 
propose — 

cf ^vTov \iyowrav, 

* I am waiting for your letter, Sir Oracle.' 



XI. 



fMaconi istud quod scribis non mihi videtur tarn re esse triste 
quam verbo. Haec est SlXtf, in qua nunc sumus, mortis instar. — 
Cicero, ad AH. x. i, 4. 

For maconi have been suggested medicamentum and 
^apjuajcov. Nearer to the MSS. would be ojcc^verov, a poison 
which must have had a certain prestige with philosophers, 
inasmuch as Aristotle is said to have used it (Diogenes 
Laert. 5, 6) ; or else icalvecov. 

For aAij, in gua^ Boot corrects avoXn^^c- ^^ ?^^> &c-» to 
suit his emendation ^ap/uaKov. But it is more admissible 
to infer from the second sentence that a poison was men- 
tioned in the first, and emend accordingly. 

[Mr, L. Purser has since communicated to me a con- 
jecture of his, fxfiKiivtovf or /Lti|icctfvc7ov, 'opium,' which is 
palaeographically excellent.] 
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XII. 

Ne hercule ego quidem reperio quod scribam. Sedeo enim 
«-Xov8oKo>v. Etsi nihil unquam tarn fuit scribendum, &c. — Cicero, 
ad Aii, x. 8, 9. 

vrXovdoKijv is a barbarous word, and, as Boot observes, 
supplies no reason for having nothing to say. Read sedeo 
enim nuntium KapaSoKutv. In xm. lo, 3, there is, I think, 
another instance of nuntium falling out after enim : ^Hodie 
Spintherem exspecto. Misit enim Brutus ad me : per lite- 
ras purgat Caesarem de interitu Marcelli/ &c. Brutus 
had nothing to do with Cicero's expectation of Spinther's 
arrival ; accordingly, Orelli reads etiam for enim^ and 
Boot proposes Misii enim ad me, Brutus^ &c. But we 
should read Misit enim nuntium. Brutus ad me^ &c. 
Nuntium was probably written in an abbreviated form, of 
which the ductus litterarum was similar to nim. 

For KopaSoKoiv compare ix. 10, * commodissime enim rh 
fiiXkov ibi KapaSoKfi(T£ig. 

This reading renders enim intelligible: Cicero has 
nothing to say till he gets more news. 

[Since I wrote the above, Mr. Purser pointed out to me 
that epistolam KopaSoKtov is more probable than nuntium ; 
epistola was abbreviated to epla^ and this accounts perfectly 
for irAov-Sofcoiv.] 



XIII. 

Epistola tua gratissima fuit meae TuUiae et mehercule mihi 
Semper f secum aliquam afferunt tuae literae. — Cicero, ad AU. x. 
13, I. 

Boot would read sfeculam for secum. Perhaps irapa- 
y\tMyy\v : par might fall out owing to ^per of semper ^ and 
apsuchen become secum. 
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XIV. 
De Terentia ita cura, ut scribis, meque hac ad maximas aegri- 
tudines accessione non f maxima libera. — Cicero, ad Att, xi. 23, 2. 

Boot approves of minima for maxima^ but such a cor- 
ruption is unlikely. I take it that accessiow^ ne was writ- 
ten by dittography, and that the unmeaning ne was 
corrected to non. Read accessione maxima libera. 



XV. 
Qaidquamne me putas curare in f toto nisi ut ei ne desim. 

CiCBRO, ad Att. XIII. 20, 4. 

In foro and in vita have been proposed for in toto. 
Better curaKE re in tota. 



XVI. 

Male mi sit, si unquam quidquam tam enitar f ergo at ego f ne 
Tironi quidem dictavi, &c. — Cicero, ad Att, xiii. 25, 3. 

Boot, tam enitar. Ergo ne^ &c. Usual reading, after 
Bosius, is^EpYov. At ego ne^ &c. We might suggest — 

Male mi sit, si unquam quidquam tam enitar. TEpyov ^ ^y. Ne 
Tironi^ &c. 

Compare Theocritus, xv. 20. 



xvn. 

Volo aliquem Olympia f aut ubi visum itoXitikov <n;XXoyov more 
Dicaearchi, familiaris tui. — Cicero, ad Att. xiii. 30, 3. 

Boot proposes Olympicum aut Isthmicumy as Dicaear- 
chus composed dialogues in which the conversation was 
supposed to have taken place at Olympia and at Corinth. 
But in others the scene was laid in Lesbos (see Tusc. 
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Dtsp. I. 77). Ubi^ I thinki is the residue of Leibi and visum 

of habitum — 

Olytnpiae aut Lesbt habitum. 



xvni. 

Adnueram, sed pompa videret. 

Cicero, ad Ait, xiii. 44. 

sed pompa me deterret is Orelli's reading, approved by 
Boot. Perhaps it would be palaeographically easier to 
read sed pompam aveo videre \ pompam was written pompd, 
Mr. Purser suggests viderem. 



XIX. 

Quid tibi non erat meretricum aliaram Athenis copia, 
Quibuscum haberes rem, nisi cum ilia quam ego mandassem tibi, 
Occiperes tute amare et mi ires consultum male. 

Plautus, Bacchides, 563. 

To remedy the defective metre of the third line, Ussing 
reads, 

£am ut occiperes tute amare, 

but this does not explain the corruption. 

Read— 

Occiperes ut tute earn am^xt, 

Ut and earn dropped out owing to the similar letters 
adjacent. 

JOHN B. BURY. 
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ON THE CRITICISM OF CICERO'S EPISTOLAE 
AD FAMILIARES. 

LAST September I made a collation of the Harleian 
MS. (No. 2773) of Cicero's Epistolae ad Familiares^ in 
the interest of the second volume of Professor Tyrrell's 
edition of Cicero's Correspondence ; and I saw clearly that 
all the statements which had been made, from Oehler in 
1839 ^o Riihl in 1875, had certainly not exaggerated the 
importance of this MS. as an authority independent of the 
Medicean. A full account of the Harleian MS., the Tours 
MS., and a Paris MS., and their relation to one another and 
to the Medicean, has since been given in a very complete 
and masterly paper published among the Commeniattones 
Phtlologae lenenses^ vol. iii. (pp. 99-2 14), by Oscar Streicher. 
That paper has g^ven the death-blow to Orelli's theory 
that the Medicean is our sole original authority for the 
criticism of the Epp. ad Earn., and has rendered the prob- 
lem a much more complex one than the great Zurich 
scholar had supposed. Streicher's work has distinctly 
formed an epoch, and his elaborate treatment and solution 
of the question as to the relations of the MSS. merit our 
warm and hearty admiration. It is, of course, in the hands 
of every scholar to whom the criticism of Cicero's Letters 
is of any interest. In the following pages I hope to add a 
few matters of detail to Streicher's article : his main theory 
of the relations of the MSS. is, in my opinion, quite un- 
assailable. 
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But first let me correct a few errors of statement that 
Streicher has made ; they are very few indeed, considering 
the length of the paper, and eminently such as, in the 
words of Horace, humana parum cavit naiura. Page 1 1 2, 
1. 39, H reads tniciay not tnuicia (l. 7. 8) ; p. 113, 1. 19, suh- 
tacent quae for subiice atqtce (iv. 5. 5) ; 1. 25, ubi usquam^ 
with an erasure between the i and ^^.(VI. 1. 1) ; 1. 26, cui'uis 
for cuiuis (vi. 6. 9); 1. 35, aut t. a me (vn. 13. i) ; p. 114, 
1. 18, it should be printed debe^at (i. i. 4) ; 1. 20, H has 
not ui (n. 4. i) ; 1. 33, there is no quod ad in the section 
referred to (vi. 20. 2), but there is a quod cuique for quocun* 
que; 1. 34, H has uel iam, not uel am (vn, 19) ; p. 115, 1. 4, 
istic^ not ista (n. 12. 2) ; 1. 31, ^2^^^ » should be italicized 
as far as H is concerned; p. 116, 1. 7, H has me ratio 
(v. 20. 7); 1. 32, quod is expressed (v. 13. 3); 1. 33, est is 
found, thus ( ^) (v. 13. 4) ; p. 1 17, 1. 28, audiui is crossed out 
in H (rv. 2. i); p. 129, 1. 32, H has tua also (rv. 5. 5); 
1. 36, dolore se tangere^ not dolores et angere (v. 14. 2) ; p. 130, 
1. 23, H also has coniunctum esset (rv. 9. 2) ; 1. 26, H hats 
explicare (v. 21. 2); L 30, H has excitari i;wi. 6. 4); p. 133, 
1. 21, for quod'] quid M} read quid] quod M* (n. 17. 5); 
p. 136, 1. 12, M reads tenuissem (vni. i. 2); 1. 19, after 
scaturrit add (priorer deleta) (vm. 4. 2) ; p. 137, 1. 1, M* has 
cumulando atque (n. 6. 2) ; 1. 20, H has carissimi {pf. 5. i); 
1. 27, H has si liberis (v. 16. 6); p. 154, 1. 27, H has 
maiores^ not maliores (iv. 9. 3) ; p. 173, note (1. 2), H reads 
inhonorabile (thus t honorabile) (v. 21. 5) ; p. 179, note, 1. i, 
dampnisy H (l. 9. 5) ; 1. 2, deleciaiionisy H (vn. i. 6) ; 1. 4, 
peropurtunam^ H (vi. 6. 6) ; p. 185, 1. 28, H reads quae ante 
profecto quaeque (ni. 10. 11). 

To come to the MSS. themselves. It is quite impossible 
that H could have been copied from T (the Turonensis), 
because this latter leaves out all after vn. 32. i, sestiana in^ 
and from n. 16. 4 to rv. 3, near the end, colat; and even in 
the parts found in both MSS., in addition to the many 
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examples adduced by Streicher, H preserves the right read- 
ing, which is omitted by T in the following. I take 1 1 out 
of a list of 272 passages where T omits the right reading, 
and H retains it : neque ualde .... uolebant (l. 2. 2) ; nee 
.... uideamur (l. sa, 3) ; vel in remunerando (il. 6. 2) ; 
latebras .... nostra (11. 16. 2); ea perspicias .... non 
minus (iv. 5. 1-2) ; -ri (in oppugnari) .... istum (v. 2. 6); 
ego quae .... sum (v. 5. 3) ; utantur (v. 8. 5) ; qua .... 
re (VI. 7. i) ; me .... fieri (vi. 10. i) ; maximam ranuncu- 
lorum se (vil. 18. 4). T suffers very severely from the 
corrupizo ex homoeoteleuto^ as can be seen even from these 
passages. 

That the copyist of H could by any means have 
emended such passages as these is out of the question. 
He copies what he finds before him, generally giving 
words that are Latin, but which make no sort of sense, 
such as II. 4. I : ut rome minus deceat uti non intellegat 
ceme. Tecum per litteras, which we find in H (as in M), 
for: utro me minus deceat uti non intellego. locerne tecum 
per litteras ; and his punctuation is often quite worthless, 
e.g.1.2, I . He punctuates : reducerent . secunda hortensii ut 
tu sine exercitu reduceres tercia volcacii . ut, &c. In point 
of literary capacity he is quite on a level with the men 
of the twelfth century, who were not scholars at all (cf. 
Thurot, p. 4). 

Again, T was not copied from H ; for, in addition to 
the evidence on this point brought forward by Streicher 
(p. 116), we find that H omits the following words, which 
are found in T: — ualde (l. 3. i); rebus (i. 3. 2); multo 
(4. i); profecto [^a. 2); erga te (9. i); obscuro (n. 3. i) ; 
agam (9. i) ; tuam erga me (V. 3. 2) ; non possis (4. 2) ; 
forensibus (8. 5) ; Q. Leptam (20. 4) ; affectum esse (21. i) ; 
debebamus . . . . non modo (21. 4); solere (vi. i. 6); 
praesertim (3. 2) ; non solum (4. 3); potius (4. 4) ; a Pom- 
peio (5. 6); habent (6. 8); corpore (7. 4); capiatur (7. 5); 
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placeat (8. i) ; liberis .... scribas (lo. i) ; satis oppor- 
tune (la. 2); cum his omnibus (12. 2); aetatis (12. 4); et 
perpetua (13. 2); meum^ opere (18. 4); et diligxmt (20. 3); 
habent (Vll. 1.2); iis, incommodis (3.3); omnia quae (5.3); 
propter 6e/ore occupationem (10. i) emisse (23. i); dig^na 
(23. i) ; audisses (26. 2) ; -nim me be/are nauseantem (26. 2] ; 
quanquam me (28. 3) ; scribas (30 2) ; fruitur (30. 2) ; dari 
(31. i) ; and eighty-six more which I noted. 

H and T, then, are independent of one another. But 
are H and M independent? No doubt. For example, 
the copyist of H could not possibly have emended the 
wrong reading in M to the right reading that H displays 
in the three passages especially emphasized by Thurot 
(p. 7), as showing the independence of M and T, viz. 
IV. 6. 3 ; IV. 12. 2; VI. I. 6. The matter is, however, an 
important one as bearing against the theory of Orelli ; so 
that it may, perhaps, be advisable to give all the other 
instances, in addition to the * no despicable list ' given by 
Streicher (pp. 132-138), in which I have noticed that H 
preserves the right reading, which has been corrupted 
in M. (The reading before the bracket in each case is 
that of H ; the one after that of M. The first hand of M is 
expressed by M'.) 

I. uolcacium] uolgacium M^(i. 3); consumi] consummi 
M^ (2. 2); is] his Ml (3. i) ; ne] nee M^ (3. 2) ; qui nesciat] 
quin sciat M* (4. 2) ; romani] romano M^ (4. 3) ; regia] regi 
M* (5a. 3) ; positam] positame M* (5a. 4) ; quam tibi] quan- 
tibi (5a. 4) ; hominis] homines M^ (5^. 2) ; ad earn] earn M^ 
(56. 2); hortensium] hortesium M» (5^. 2); is] his (7. i); 
officii] auficii M* (7. 3) ; praestitisset] praestetisset (7. 6) ; 
ferat] fuerat M^ (7. 6) ; obliti] oblitis M* (7. 7) ; quae] qui 
M^ (7. 8) ; tamen ne nimis] tamene nimis M^ (7. 8) ; bene- 
ficiis] beneficentiis (7. 9) : ut quae illi] ut que illi (8. 2) ; 
possum] possim (8. 6); coUocutionibusque] conlocationi- 
busque M* (9. 4) ; coegissent] cogissent M^ (9. 7) ; stoma- 
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chum] sthomacum M* (9. 10) ; citeriorem] citeriorum M^ 
(9. 13); daret cum] daret quem (9. 16) ; cantatum] catatum 

M^ (9. 19). 

II. nulla] uUa M* (i. 2); Rupe] nempe M (3. i); sen- 
tentiam] sentiam (3. i); et una, not repeated [$, i); gra- 
tiosorum] gratiosum (6. 3); feliciter] filiciter (7. 3); diligo] 
deligo M* (9. 3) ; gratulationis] gratulationes(io. i) ; diuor- 
tiis] diuertiis (10. 2) ; uigila] uigilia (10. 4) ; molestiis] 
molestis (12. i); diogenes] diogenus (12.2); una meher- 
cule] unam hercule (12. 2); uiuam] uiua (13. 3); mails] 
mais (13. 3) ; militemque] militaremque (13. 3) ; ipsa re- 
publica] ipsa respublica M^ (13. 3) ; id existimari] id exis- 
timare (16. 3); parthico] particho (17. i); but H reads 
particho in § 6. 

III. commodo] quomodo (5. 4) ; praeesset] praesset 
(5* 5) ; mensium] mensuum (6. 5) ; quae me] quae de me 
(6. 5) ; me ex cilicia recepissem] me exciliare coepissem 
(7. 2) ; etsi] utsi (8. i) ; isdem] hisdem (8. 6) ; repress!] 
repraesi (8. 7); is] his (8. 7) ; Appio] apud (9. i); victor 
ea] victor .... et ex (10. i) ; marco] margo (10. 5) ; nobi- 
lissimi] nobilissime M' (10. 9) ; obscurum nuntiari] obscura 
nuntiari (11. i) ; per te] perite (11. 4). 

IV. ea quae] eaque (2. 3) ; omniaque quae a] omnia 
quaeque a (3. 3) ; isdem] hisdem (3. 4) (4. i) ; es] est (4. i); 
is] his (4. 2) (4. 4) ; rem a parente] rem apparente (5. 3) ; 
deesse] desse (5. 6) ; a me] me (6. 3) ; effectum, not repeated 
fii. i) ; ut aiebat] utiebat (12. i) ; id ipsum video] de ipsum 
video (13. 2); poUiceri possum] poUiceri possim (13. 3); 
quae ab] qui ab M* (13. 4); si scissem] siiscissem (15. i); 
oportere] oporteret M^ 

V. scio] om. M (2. 7); utendum] ut est dum (2. 10); 
litterae Q. fratris] litteraeq. fratris (4. i); mihi Quintus 
frater] mihique frater (4. 2) ; conciliatura] conciliatur (7. 2) ; 
ea quae] eaque (7. 3) ; prostemat] prostemast {9. i) ; me 
totum] meme totum (9. i) ; grata] ut grata (11. i) ; deesse] 
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desse (i2. 2); ad nostram] ut nostram(i2. 2); annalium] 
analium (12. 5) ; hector] haector (12. 7) ; reperies] repperies 
(13. 3); defatigato] defetigato (14. i); quae non] quaec 
non (16. 5); duxi] dixi (17. 3); grauius tuli iamdiu] gra- 
uius tuli iamdiu tuli (18. i) ; nati] notati (18. i) ; si ad me 
misisses] si admeminisses (20. i) ; auctore] actore (20. 5). 

VI. adiuuisti] adiuisti (2. 2) ; adiuuat] adiuat M^ (4. 4) ; 
celeri] ceteri (6. 2) ; alteram H'] alterum M H^ (6. 8) ; 
iuuandi] iuandi (10. 5); nos] uos (18. 2). 

VII. troiano H* M'] traiano H' M^ (i. 2); magnificae] 
magnifice (i. 3); exspecto] exispecto M^ (i. 4); praeter- 
misisse] praetermisse (1.6); deessem] dessem (3. i) ; quam 
si] qam si (3. 5) ; querar] quaerar (8. 2) ; deesse] desse 
(9. 2) ; deest] dest (9. 2) ; sapere] aspere (10. i) ; hibema- 
turus] hiberaturus (17. 3) ; migrare] magrare (23. 4); sextio] 
sentio (24. 2) ; domo H M*] domi M' ; audi] audii (25. 2) ; 
apellae] appellae (25. 2); testis quid mihi] testis mihi 
(27. 2) ; meis] miis(28. 2) ; sine] si (29. 2); animo] animus 
M* (31. i); meorum ut] meorum ita ut (32. i); ingemisca- 
mus] ingemescamus. 

VIII. Index of first nine letters in H. No index in M; 
causa] causam M* (4. 2) ; sextiles usque] sextus que (4. 3) ; 
ut] et (5. i); si] sic (5. 3); simultas tibi] simulatast ibi 
(6. i)stultissimasque] stultissimas qui (8. 2) ; consularibus] 
consulatibus (8. 5) ; quid] quis (8. 5) ; referretur] referren- 
tur (8. 5) ; oporteret] oportere {8. 8) ; efifecit] eflBicit (8. 9) ; 
eas quae] eas que (8. 10) ; ad sitianam] at sittianam (9. 3). 
Between Epistles 8 and 9 in M comes in Ep. i, book ll. 
It does not appear in this place in H. 

The identity of the Harleian ys. with that which Grae- 
vius calls his* primus' or^optimus/ and which is, as he 
says, * his cynosure' is well nigh certain ; and the objective 
proof Streicher has adduced in his Addenda adds whatever 
may be necessary for establishing the point. The actual in- 
stances of agreement, however, that Streicher has brought 
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forward are not as convincing as are to be found. Stronger 
than most of his are the following : — favisti, omitted {l, 7. 8); 
Ego sedente G. N. Pompeio laudaret P. Sestium introiss. 
(i. 9. 7); recipere licuisset (i. 9. 16); Consuli caelio lucio 
fig^lo G. N. Caldo quinto (n. 19. title); mget far iuvet 
(m. I. i) ; discessisset, tn margin decessisset (ill. 10. 3); 
industres (ill. 10. 4); epictote (ill. 10.6); omnes tuae et 
industriae meae fructus (iv. 6. 2) ; discessio, emended to de- 
cessio (IV. 10. i) ; nihil eis, omitting ominus (iv. 13. 2) ; ueue- 
rebare (V. 7. 3) ; sicut indicas (v. 14. i) ; proatio [sic) (v. 
16. 3) ; Publio Sestio Publio furio (v. 17. title) ; refrigerem 
(v. 17. 4) ; quod ego de legato parum grauissime (v. 20. 6) ; 
in pecuniae exactu (v. 20. 6) ; marina {sic) (v. 20. 8) ; in urbe 
subitata et alte stratio (vi. i. 6) ; et in siglia (vi. 8. i); cum 
studium tuum cum summa uirorum fortium memoriae factis 
propendis (vi. 12. 4); illas xi. esse legiones (vi. 18. 2) ; spcs 
adture, quando (vi. 19. 2); ciptatissimis (vii. 6. i); quid 
agas hec quid sit (vn. 11. 2) ; aut i me [for audi Testa mi) 
(vil. 13 i) ; a. d. tercias Nonas Mar. Chrysippus Vettius 
(joining end of vn. 13 to beginning of 14) ; unum quern, yj?r 
nonnunquam (vn. 19. 2) ; ne iconoen EPITIO dy quae 
asiae [for NficfDvoc irtpi iroAv^oYfac (vn. 20. 3) ; de tigoUio 
(vn. 24. i); fungos uel uiles herbas (vn. 26. 2); ut mihi 
ueantur (vm. 4. 5) : incilicia omnia (vni. 5.3); solum solent 
{pith solum underlined) (vin. 8. 3). 

The passages, on the other hand, in which the reading 
given by Graevius as that of his * primus * differs from 
that of H are singularly few, when we consider the enor- 
mous number of references he makes to his favourite MS. 
They are in all ninety-six, of which I add a few samples to 
show how trivial they are : — 
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Grarv. Prim. 


H. 


I. 


2* 


4. agantur. 


agatur. 




9- 


14. excitati. 


exercitati. 


II. 


6. 


I. servum lulimn. 


sexium ilum. 




8. 


I. Chresti. 


heresti. 




10. 


I. ne nihilo. 


de nihilo. 




10. 


4. ex tuis ut antea. 


ex tuis litteris antea. 


III. 


4- 


I. C. filius. 


gneus felix. 




7- 


4. alteraque Lepta. 


alteramque Leptam. 




8. 


I. adhortatione. 


hortacione. 


IV. 


5- 


3. liberostute commit- 


liberos tuos te tuto commit- 






tere putares ut 


tere putares ut antea liberos 






antea filios liberos. 


filios. 


V. 


12. 


6. quicqaid nescias. 


quicquid sis nescias. 




»7- 


5. consolandum. 


consolandam. 


VI. 


4- 


I. uideamur. 


uidemur. 




H- 


I. eo me carere confi- 
teor. 


eo carere me confiteor. 




20. 


2. multo. 


multos. 


VII. 


I. 


5. lecticula. 


lectula. 




»?• 


I. qnam subimpudens. 


et subinpudens. 




17- 


2. nactus si me. 


nactissime. 




24- 


2. si sampsisset. 


cisisumpsisset. 


nil. 


3- 


3. nosti. 


nostri. 




5- 


3. snperent. 


superet. 




6. 


I . cmn quo si simultas 


cum quo simultas tibi non 






non fuisset. 


fuisset. 



These and all the others I have observed are very slight, 
due, no doubt, either to the discrepancies not being the 
words Grraevius wished to emphasize in his quotations, or 
to his quoting from memory, or to a certain carelessness. 
For, as Streicher has remarked (p. 131), Grraevius in his 
notes under the text does not always agree with Graevius 
in his Variae LecHaneSy e. g. et os qui te el maxime debu- 
erunt et plurimum iuvare (Graev. sub textu H) ; eos maxime 
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qui et te amare maxime debuerunt et plurimum iuuare 
(Graev. Var. LecL) (l. 7. 2); stultitiara fama mulcet (sub 
text. H) ; stultitiam multet ( Var. Lect) (vi. 7. i). 

It seems to me quite certain that Graevius's * primus ' 
was H ; and as to its importance, one may well endorse the 
judgment of Graevius himself when he laments over his 
MS. breaking ofiF at vni. 9. 3. * In ^equentibus verbis puto 
etiam si ullam spem desinit meus ille praestantissimus et 
fidissimus codex, qui bonitate nuUi eorum cedit quos docti 
uiri excusserunt, immo omnibus, excepto Mediceo, melior 
est.^ Riihl and Streicher tell us it came from the hospital 
of St. Nicholas of Kues (what is the evidence ?). Graevius 
bought it, he tells us [Praef, p. 3), with his own money in 
a bookshop in Cologne. It came into Harley's posses- 
sion at the same time as the well-known MS. of Horace 
(Harl. 2725) that had belonged to Graevius. 



The collation of the MS. suggested a great number of 
remarks to be made on the received text. Omitting nearly 
all that occurred to Streicher also, and are noticed by him 
in the highly ingenious and profound latter half of his 
paper, I proceed to ofiFer a few considerations on some 
of the doubtful passages in the first eight books. 

I. I. I. qui tu M T; quod tu HJ. Baiter reads quia: 
most edd. quoniam. Graevius errs, I suspect, in saying 
that his MS. reads quia. Quod. = * because,' * since,' will 
suit very well. 

I. I. 4. quod M; quo H T]. The latter is the lectio 
difficilior. There is no need to add ^plus^ with Streicher: 
cf. Att. in. 15. 4. Neque haec eo scribo quo te non meo 
casu maximo dolore esse affectum sciam, &c. Similarly 
in I. 7. 8, where it is usually read Quod eo liberius ad te 

VOL. V. X 
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scribo quia non solum temporibus his, &c., M reads qui 
non solum ; H quo non solum — ^the latter rightly. 

I. I. ^..fin. Amorem tui absentis praesentes tui cogtio- 
scent M; amorem tui absentis praesentisue cogtioscent 
H T]. Graevius says absentis praesentisue are nomina- 
tives plural ; I cannot think rightly. But still I should 
keep the reading of H T. Why not take the words as 
genitive singular ? * We are in the same state/ says Cic, 
* as we were before you started. I am as loyal and devoted 
to you now as then — to you when away as when here; 
and this fact all will recognize.' The preceding tui led to 
the error of M. 

I. 4. 2. Sceleratissimo tiranno latrocinio (with tit anno 
underlined, signifying that it is to be omitted) H]. But 
how did it suggest itself to the copyist to insert it in the 
first instance? I think it was in the archetype. When 
we consider that trib. pL^ as a general rule in these letters, 
appears in all the MSS. as tirannus puplius lentulus, it is 
possible that tiranno here has taken the place oitri. (= tri- 
bunorum) : cf. Q. Fr. II. 2. 5 (written just about this time). 
Quid futurum sit latrocinio tribunorum non diuino. We 
want an antithesis to populi badly. 

I. 5^. 2. Nihil magis de causa quam perfidiam timemus 
H]. The other MSS. omit de causa. It is not wanted. 
Possibly its addition is due to de causa^ a little above, or 
to the very similar re causa^ just a line below. I feel, 
indeed, that this kind of dittographia, whereby a combi- 
nation of letters tends to get added not immediately after, 
but with intervening letters or words, and sometimes to 
creep in even before the word that is the cause of the 
error, cannot have been of very firequent occurrence ; and I 
cannot but think Streicher pushes it too far: e.g. p. no, 
in IV. 12. 4, nostri et uarietatem^ he attributes the super- 
fluous ^/ to the same letters in uarietatem; p. 180, V. 2. 7, 
he considers the animo of M H to have arisen from the 
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nearly similar combination of letters in iniuriaxiemoun- 
quam. Compare also his remarks on this class of errors 
in the Paris MS. (p» io8) 

It does not seem to me improbable that the lines of the 
original MS. from which H was copied were about the 
length of from fnagts de causa to re causa ; and the latter 
occurring just below magis caught the copyist's eye. This 
will account for such an omission in H as at I. 9. 13, potu- 
tsset . . . . sedy the copyist having omitted a line; and 
IL 3. I, facuUate, which appears in H erroneously for satte-' 
tatCy arose from its having been just above it in the original. 

!• 5^« 4- gravitate se positam H T]. The se points to 
esse as the reading. 

I. 5*. I. detraxit M; detraxerit H]. The latter is the 
lectio difl&cilior — * the senate will be found to have taken 
nothing from you ' ; though perhaps it may be due to the 
recollection of the word in the preceding letter. 

I. 9. 4. non aliquo (so all MSS. alicuiy Orelli, Baiter) 
erga me singulari beneficio debitum praestitissem]. Klotz, 
in his second edition is no doubt right in adhering to the 
MS. reading, and taking merito^ officio^ beneficio^ as ablatives 
of cause. Graevius naturally read aliquo. 

I. 9. 7. exire de domo HJ. Though Cicero is very par- 
tial to the use of de after extre^ yet I cannot find any 
example of his using a preposition with domo : see Verr. 
n. 89 ; Caec. 34. He, however, always uses a preposition 
after ahesse — even with domo — except with the names of 
towns, though all the MSS., it is true, omit the preposition 
in IV. 6. 2, V. 15. 4. See Mr. Reid's Academica, i. i. 

I. 9. 12. in hac mente H M^; in hanc mentem M'edd.] 
Streicher (p. 185) justly defends H M^ This use of in is 
quite common — * when I was in this state of mind ' ; cf, 
Fam. m. 11. 4, Cluent. 25. The proximity of tmpulit 
caused the alteration. The ablative is certainly the lectio 
difficilior. 

X 2 
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I. 9. i6. H also has the words est uero prohandum. 
I. 9. 17. H also reads sed etiam sensu saepe, &c., not 
sententiay which was a conjecture of Manutius. Klotz 
(ed. 2) rightly defends the MS. reading. Sensus would be 
subjective ; sententia objective. Sensus (plu») in repuhlica 
IS, as Mr. Reid says (Sulla, 64), the proper expression for 
Apolitical sympathy': cf, Fam. xn. 15. 2. We may add 
Marcell. 16 ; Phil. x. 4; Att. XV. 7. 

I. 9. 18. cumque eum nee persuadendo nee cogendo 
regi posse uidisset]. So all the MSS. Streicher's remedy 
(p. 192) for the defective logic of this well-known passage 
is very desperate. He considers these words to be most 
certainly spurious, and ejects them. A simpler remedy 
would be to read nee nisi cogendo. I cannot, indeed, find 
in Cicero any example of nee nisi without intervening 
words ; but we have non nisi^ nemo nisi^ nihil nisi, Palaeo- 
graphically n (= nee) and n (= nisi) differ very little. See 
Chassant (Diet. p. 58). 

I. 9. 18. quascunque res gereretM; quascunque res in 
ira T ; quascunque res miret H]. The latter leads to our 
correcting to iniret Though I have been unable to find 
an example of inire rem^ still the analogfy of inire consi- 
lium^ inire rationeniy ingredi in res (Div. in Caec. 40), leads 
one to consider that inire rem is a legitimate expression. 

n. 1.2. consequi ni meis, &c., Hj. T has a u with a / 
above it ; that does not differ much from n (= nist). Baiter 
printed ni by conjecture. 

n. 5. 2. sed haec ipsa nescio rectene non sint litteris 
commissa H M* ; rectene (omitting nori) M']. The former 
seems right, -ne answers to an in the more usual con- 
struction, and nescio an non sint » ' I am inclined to think 
they are not right,' &c. 

n. 7. 2. cur ego absum uel spectator audum Ituarum 
(all MSS.) ; cur ego non adsum (all edd.). Perhaps there 
is an omission, cur ego absum et non polius adsum. 
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n. 9. 2. laetitiis M ; laetus H (where this epistle occurs 
after viil. 5)]. A combination of the two, with a compari- 
son of Fin. II. 13, will justify Martyni-Laguna's correction, 
laetitiis laetus. 

IL 10. I. Equidem nunquam (MX; nullam H) domum 
misi unam epistolam quin esset ad te altera]. The read- 
ing of H might stand ; for nullus unusy cf. Brut. 216, Prov. 
Cons. 7. 

II. 15. 4. adolescentem non tarn allicere uolui quam alie- 
nare non potui H ; alienare nolui M]. The reading of H 
is more likely to have been changed to nolui than vice 
versa. 

II. 16. 2. qui conuenit M ; quod conuenit H]. M is no 
doubt right. In ill. 1 1. 2, M and H read qtcod for qui. 

n. 16. 3. existimare M T; existimari H]. The latter 
is read by all editors. 

II. 16. 5. relinqua in memoria H]. This makes for Cra- 
tander's correction, relinqtuifn memoriam. 

II. 17. 3. itemM; idem H]. Either would suit the 
passage. Another instance of variance of the MSS. in 
these words occurs at v. 2. 7. 

n. 17. 7. uti negarem M; uti me negarem (Lambinus, 
Baiter) ; uti megarem H], which latter makes for Lambi- 
nus' correction. 

II. 19. 2. Quamobrem quaecunque a me ornamenta in 
te proficiscentur ut omnes intellegant M]. Victorius wishes 
to take quaecunque in the sense of ^ all ' ; but Cicero and 
the best writers always use the word in a strictly relative 
sense with its own verb, except in the abl. sing., in such 
phrases as quctcunque rationed de quacunque causa. See 
Madvig, Lat. Gram. § 87, Obs. i. He uses, however, qua- 
liscunque quite indefinitely without a verb, Fam. rv. 8. 2. 
The simplest way to account for the corruption in this 
passage is to suppose an omission caused ex homoeoteleuto^ 
and read Quamobrem quaecunque a me ornamenta in (ad 
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H) te profictscentur ita proficiscentur ut omnes intellegant, 
&c. For this use of projicisct cf. Fam. in, 1. 1, also Cluent. 
*24, a Cluentio profectae pecuniae uestigium ostende. 

in. 6. 5. quae mihi longa uidetur M ; uideretur H]. 
The latter is a correction of Cratander ; Graevius strongly 
approves of it. It is adopted by Baiter. 

III. 6. 6. quo loco M ; quo in loco H]. Yet H reads quo 
loco at the end of the letter. 

III. 8. I. ad urbem esses M; isses H]. M is the lectio 
difficilior, and no doubt right. Ad urbem esse was used, as 
Manutius tells us, of generals waiting outside the walls for 
a triumph. 

III. 8. 2. uoltu tacitumitate M ; uoltu et tacitumitate 
H]. Lambinus had already added the conjunction, and is 
followed by Baiter. Still asyndeta of this sort are very 
common in Cicero's letters. 

III. 8. 2. As M, so too H has soUicitudine significa- 
tione. 

III. 8. 6. cum meant Laodiceam uenire uoluisses M ; 
mey Orelli, Baiter ; me tarn H]. The latter has already been 
conjectured by Klotz. 

m. 9. 4. cures enitare M, Klotz; cures ^/enitare. Baiter; 
cures. Enitere H]. This latter reading makes capital 
sense, and may well be right. 

m. II. 2. Nee tam gloriosum exitum tui iudicii exsti- 
tisse, sed tam prauam inimicorum tuorum mentem fiiisse 
mirabar. De ambitu vero quid interest, inquies, an de 
maiestate ? ad rem nihil ; alterum enim non attigisti, alte* 
ram auxisti ; uerumtamen est maiestas, etsi Sulla uoluit, 
ne in quemuis impune declamari liceret ; ambitus uero ita 
apertam uim habet, ut aut accusetur improbe aut defenda- 
tur. Qui enim facta aut non facta largitio ignorari potest ? 1 

Tuorum autem honorum cursus cui suspectus umquam | 

fuit. I 

The difficulty of this passage is notorious. I have given 
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the reading of M. Rein (Das Criminalrecht der Romer), in 
the sub-section of his chapter on Maiestas which treats of 
the Lex Cornelia (pp. 510-514), says that by this law what 
was maiesias imminuta was not clearly defined, as Sulla 
put into this category many actions which according to 
earlier legislation did not fall under it, and, moreover, he 
described these in vague and general terms, e.g. it was 
maiestas if a magistrate did not maintain the dignity of his 
office (Verr. I. 33). Rein explains our passage : * However^ 
treason is a far more extensive field of accusation, although 
Sulla by his law in no way wished to favour false ac- 
cusers * ; and as an example of the wide range of actions 
that might be characterized as maiestas^ he quotes Verr* 
IV. 88, where Cicero declares Verres to be g^^ilty of maies' 
tas for stealing the statue of Mercury which Scipio had set 
up at Tyndaris in Sicily. [I should not lay much stress on 
this : it is a very rhetorical passage.] 

At any rate Rein's interpretation makes good sense ; 
but can the words bear that sense ? Where is the idea of 
'all-comprising' to be got? Maiestas is vague, but am- 
bitus is definite. But where is * vague'? This interpre- 
tation, I fear, will not hold. We must try for some other 
one. 

And first let us see what is the drift of the whole pas- 
sage. As I understand it, it is this: — Cicero is congratu* 
lating Appius on his acquittal for maiestas^ which he says 
he does not wonder at in the least ; the only wonder is 
that his accusers were so foolish as to accuse him of 
maiestas and not of ambitus. Why, what difference does 
it make ? Appius is supposed to ask. None, as a matter of 
fact, to you, Cicero replies, for you are innocent of both 
charges ; but in a prosecution for such a serious crime as 
maiestasy a certain dignity and absence of violent, reckless 
accusation must be observed; while in a charge for bribery, 
the facts being always patent, there is room for unlimited 
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impudence in either accusation or defence, according as 
the defendant is innocent or guilty. But of course there 
is not a shadow of suspicion attaching to the way you 
got your different political distinctions. 

It is difficult to understand why Sulla is referred to. 
The Lex Cornelia de Maiestate was of course a law of 
Sulla's, but it forbade * exire de prouincia, educere exerci- 
tum, bellum sua sponte gerere, in regnum iniussu populi 
aut senatus accedere (Cic. Pis. 50). He also Wcis guilty of 
maiestaSj qui exercitum hostibus populi Romani tradidit 
[De Orat n. 164). Bulbus (Cluent. 97) is accused of mates' 
tas because legionem esse ab eo soUicitatam in Illyrico 
planum factum est. In fact, ^ in the Republican period,' 
as Mr. Long says in Diet. Antiq. (724 h\ * the term mates fas 
laesat or minuta^ was most commonly applied to cases of a 
general betraying or surrendering his army to the enemy, 
exciting sedition, and generally by his bad conduct in 
administration impairing the Maiestas of the State.' So 
there appears to be no evidence that Sulla in his law of 
treason specially forbade reckless accusation ; nor should 
we follow Gronovius in inventing an ad hoc clause in the 
Lex Cornelia, viz. ne in quemvis impune declamari liceret — 
a theory to be considered not proven, both from lack of 
evidence on the point and from the passage of Tacitus, 
An. I. 72, which Schiitz urges against it (facta argueban- 
tur, dicta impune erant). 

The Harleian MS. (= Graevius' primus) here reads 
' Verumtamen est maiestas et sic si ilia proprium nomen 
fuit ilia uoluit ne in quemuis impune declamari liceret.' 
Two other MSS., viz. Dresd. iv., v., Schiitz tells us, have 
etsi ulla ttoluit. Graevius mentions some MSS. as reading 
et sic ulla uoluit. Another Harleian MS. (No. 2591] has 
Silhy but the two first letters are distinctly written over 
an erasure. So that the word was not in all the MSS. 

Graevius quotes this passage as an example of porten- 
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tous corruption in his optimus et vetustissimus codex. I 
am not so sure of that. There is an obvious gloss, but not 
much further error ; and the gloss is very helpful. For I 
think that tlla is a proper name, and is Matestas herself, 
the goddess, and that the sentence should run something 
like this : * Verumtamen ea (or ^ tanta ') est maiestas et sic 
ilia uoluit, ne in quemuis impune declamari liceret * ; ' but 
maiestas is of such a grave nature, and so she willed, that 
reckless accusation against any one at all should not be 
allowed.' Baiter has inserted ea. The si before ilia arose 
from dittographia. The imperf. conjunctive is due to the 
attractive force of the intervening perfect. 

In early times, shortly after the formation of something 
out of chaos, Ovid [Fast 5. 15, sqq.) tells us, there was con- 
siderable disorder : no one had or knew his place. The 
stars used not to yield precedence to Phoebus ; Saturn was 
often driven off his throne by the lowest plebeian gods — 

Donee Honor placidoque decens Reverentia uoltu 

Corpora legitimis imposuere toris. 
Hinc sata Maiestas ; hos est dea censa parentes : 

Quaque die partu est edita, magna fuit. 
Nee mora : eonsedit medio sublimis Olympo, 

Aurea, purpureo eonspicienda sinu. 
Consedere simul Pudor et Metus. Omne uideres 

Numen ad hane eultus eomposuisse suos. 
Protinus intrauit mantes suspeetus honorum : 

Fit pretium dignis ; nee sibi quisque placet. 

In fact Maiestas did not allow that brawling and in- 
discriminate accusation, especially against ^the best and 
stateliest of the land,' which is characteristic of dema- 
gogues from the days of Thersites. 

Amhitus is quite dififerent. In it, a trial for bribery, if 
the defendant is innocent (as in the case of Appius), his in- 
nocence is patent ; and the accusers can only hope to win 
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their case by audacity and impudence, and by brow-beating^ 
and bullying their opponents. Such is the meaning of im-^ 
probtis. See Professor Mayor's learned note on Juvenal, rv. 
1 06, and follow his references. Appius's accusers were 
most wrong-headed not to have accused him of bribery. 
There they would have had plenty of scope for the exercise 
of their unblushing impudence. 

To play on the names of these abstract gods and god- 
desses was a common-place of Roman pleasantry. It is 
met often in Plautus, e,g. Most. 2. i. 4 (Sal us) ; Cist. i. 2. ft 
(Liber) ; Pseud. 2. 3. 3 (Opportunitas) ; Asinar. 2. 2. 4 
(Lubentia). Also in Cicero, Font. 21 (Salus). A great 
number of such abstract deities are mentioned in N. D. 
n. 61. 

m. II. 2. Quod enim facta etnon facta larg^tio ignoraii 
potest M, Baiter, Klotz ; aul non Graev., Em. ; nee nan Am- 
sterdam MS. ; nee me H]. This latter would seem to confirm 
the reading of Rob. Stephens (apud Graevium, Var. Lect.), 
nee ne. 

in. II. 5. DicitTulliusM;D.TulliusH]. This had been 
already conjectured by Orelli, and is read by Baiter and 
Klotz. There is a very similar corruption in M, at ill. 6. 5, 
where it reads dedii Antonium (H omits dedit). Baiter 
conjectures D. Antonium. 

III. 12. 2. Omnino M, omnimodis H]. The latter is, no 
doubt, the lectio difficilior* Schiitz reads it in the text from 
Gronovius'S MSS. It is a common Lucretian word (see 
Munro on i. 683) ; but is it Ciceronian ? Madvig rejects 
mulHmodis at Fin. n. 82. 

in. 13. I. Onus officii M, Orelli, Baiter ; munus officii H, 
Em., Klotz]. The former is the more usual expression in 
Cicero : cf. Div. in Caec. 5. Sex. Rose. 10, 112. Sulla 65, 
where see Mr. Reid's note. 

rv. 2. I. IpseadmenonuenissetlitterastuasmisissetM; 
ipse ad me non uenit set litteras tuas misit H]. The reading 
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of H will not hold : we must have the subjunctive here, as 
a reason is assigned for the thoughtlessness of Philotimus; 
but it is easy with Orelli and Baiter to supply sed (sef)^ 
which has fallen out in M, after the same letters in 
uentsset. 

IV. 3. 1. sed aliquid M, ipsi aliquid H]. It is difficult 
to see how two such different readings arose. I prefer that 
of H. The use of sedy = * aye and/ though found in Plaut. 
(Rud. 3. 5. 20) and Cicero (Orat. 97), (as we learn from Prof. 
Mayor, on Juv. 5. 147), still is mostly used in post-Cicero- 
nian writers. Further, ipsi emphasizes the additional 
licence they themselves think it allowable to take. 

rv. 4. 3. neominus MS ne ominis M% ne hominis H]. 
This latter had been already adopted by Graevius, Orelli, 
Baiter, Klotz. It is found in a great number of other MSS. 
See Graevius on this passage. 

IV. 4. 5. sed consulimus tibi M, sed magis consulimus Hj. 
The latter is probably right, the corruption in M being ex 
homosoteleuto. For cupimus immediately preceding we should 
expect cupiamus; but the MSS. are inexorable. 

IV. 6. I. cuius officia iocundiora scilicet saepe mihi fue- 
rint M, fuerunt H]. Oddly enough Graevius declares for 
fuerinty and considers scilicet (written s,) to be an insertion 
of the copyist. But its usage, as here with sed^ is most 
common ; see Lewis and Short, $. v. The reading of H is 
right ; and had been already corrected by Cratander, and is 
read by Klotz and Baiter. 

IV. 7. 3. hique M, hii qui H]. Probably ut ii qui is the 
right reading, as Klotz has conjectured. 

IV. 7. 3. aut quemadmodumnos victores esse credide- 
runt M ; victori sese Baiter, Klotz, after Victorius ; victos se 
esse H T]. The latter is probably the true reading. 

IV. 8. 2. reque principem M, reique p. principem H T]. 
Though Cicero often personifies the State, still the con- 
junction of homines and respublica is too harsh, and the pro- 
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bability of corruption, owing to the proximity of respublica, 
too great to allow us to adopt the reading of H and T. 

IV. 9. 2. coniunctum esse periculum MX, esset H]. The 
latter is right, and had been so corrected by Cratander, and 
is read by Klotz and Baiter. 

IV. 9. 4. esse MHT, Klotz, Baiter ; Orelli's conjecture, 
tssej is quite needless. 

IV. 9. 4. aut cer proximis sim M ; aut certe proximus 
sim H T, Orelli, Klotz, Baiter. 

IV. 12. 3. in nobilissimo ardi terrarum gymnasio M, 
Baiter ; orbts H]. Either would do ; M is the lectio difficilior. 
For this use of the ablative without w, cf. Verr. iv. 82, de 
Domo 24, Sest. 66. The abl. appears to end in -t when 
thus used without an adjective. It is, in fact, a locative. 
When used with an adjective it is arbe: cf. Flacc. 63. 

rv. 13. I. ne quid tale scribere possem M; ne quid itit 
tale s. p. H T]. The latter, perhaps rightly, as Mi is more 
likely to have been omitted than added; and it need not be 
emphasized. Thurot (p. 12) declares for M. 

rv. 13. 6. ac de re M ; ea de re HT ; hac de re (all edd.) 

IV. 13. 7. Extremum illud est ut te ortem M;horter 
(other MSS.) ; orem H] ; the latter rightly, confirming a cor- 
rection of Victorius. 

V. I. I. nee absente ludibrio MT; nee absentem ludi- 
brio H, Klotz]. Most edd. read nee absentem me ludibrio. 
Certainly the sentence was better with me added ; but as 
the letter is not a model of very excellent literary style, 
we may adhere to H. 

V. 2. 7. Scio]. Omitted by M ; found in H T, rightly. 

V. 2. 7. Atque ille . . . qua iniuria nemo unquam in 
animo (aimo) magistratu improbissimus ciuis affectus est 
ea me consulem e£fecit]. So MH ; however T and the Paris 
MS. read aliguo. The contractions used to express these 
two words, animo and aliquo^ are remarkably similar. See 
Chassant (Diet. p. 4). In many words the first and last 
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letters only are expressed : see Wattenbach (Anl. zur lat. 
Pal. p. 70). But, as Streicher justly remarks, an opposi- 
tion is wanted to consulem vfYAcYialiqico does not supply. I 
think it probable that alio quo was the original reading. 

V. 2. 9. senati M ; senatus HT]. At li. 7. 4 the same va- 
riants occur, though there M' reads senatus. The MSB. of 
Cicero seem to decide for senahis. Merguet quotes only 
two examples of the other form (Div. in Caec. ig, Phil. 
VI. 9). But it is not necessarily wrong : cf. Quintil. I. 6. 27. 
Quid de aliis dicam cum senatus senati an senatus faciat 
incertum est. 

V. 8. 4. quos quidem ego ambo unice diligo sed in 
Marco benevolentiam pari hoc magis sum Publio deditus, 
quod, &c.]. So the MSS. Already Graevius had read benevo- 
lentia impari: Orelli, Klotz, and Baiter read in Mar cum 
benevolentia pariy * though feeling equal good will towards 
Marcus, yet,' &c. The words seem to me to give the reason 
why Cic. did not like Marcus as well as Publius, and that 
we should read * in Marco benevolentia inpar et hoc,' &c., 
* but Marcus has not as much kindness and good will as 
his brother, and accordingly I am more devoted to Publius 
because,' &c. * Benevolentia' is that feeling that takes 
kindly interest in other people. In Marcus it was defec- 
tive ; not as great as in Publius. The i in pari arose pos- 
sibly from the Tironian note for et. See Wattenbach, p. 62. 

V. 12. 3.. suauissime MT; plenissime H]. Probably 
both should be read, as it is hard otherwise to account for 
the variants. If only one be retained, that of M T seems 
most in accordance with the complimentary tone of the 
context. 

V. 15. 2. obdueruntM; obduruerunt T ; obdurarunt H]. 
No doubt T is right. The corruption in M is due to the 
copyist having gone on at the wrong u ; that of H possibly 
to obdurare being a common ecclesiastical word for hard- 
ening the heart, and besides monks and such obscuri uiri 
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were very partial to conjugating all verbs in the first con- 
jugation. Cicero in a difficult letter (Att. xn. 3. i) uses 
the word for *to hold out doggedly', but that can hardly 
be the sense here. 

V. 15. 2. studia paria quod uinclum quas id est nostrae 
coniunctionis M ; quod uinclum qiia$i est n.c. HT]« The 
usual reading is quasi deest. However there does not 
seem much objection to adopting the reading of H T ex* 
cept the position of quasi. Though Cael. 75, in hoc flexu 
quasi aetatis, may be compared, still I should be inclined 
to transpose the words uinclum and qu€Lsi. 

V. 16. 6. officio tamen esse functurum beneuolentissimi 
M; funtum [marg. functurum) H]. Functum seems the right 
reading owing to assecutum previously. Wesenberg had 
already conjectured functum uiri^ which is read by Klotz 
and Baiter. 

V. 18. I. notati M ; nati HT, Orelli]. This latter is pro- 
bably the right, and there is no necessity to adopt nos nati 
with Rost (followed by Klotz and Baiter). 

V. 19. I. et his M; ex his HT]. If we combine both 
readings, as Thurot suggests (p. 16), we arrive at etex his^ 
the correction of Martyni-Laguna, which is read by Baiter. 

v. 20. I. si admeminisses M T; si ad me misisses H]« 
The latter rightly, as is read by Klotz and Baiter. 

V. 20. 2. darem M; dedi H T]. Thurot (p. 16) has al- 
ready suggested that Wesenberg's reading cui dederam. 
should be changed to cui dedi. 

V. 20. 6. Sed si quid est quoniam de logaeo parum gra- 
uisum (gauisum T) est M ; sed quid est quod de legato 
parum grrauissime H]. Streicher (p. 203) reads sed si quid est 
de Lucceio paulo grauius uisum est. However, if we take 
H to guide us, we arrive at a less violent remedy by read- 
ing sed si quid est quad de legato parum graue uisum esti 
The si fell out after sed, which was written f,. We find si for 
sed in H and T at i. 8. 3 : sed nee (si nee H, sine T) mihi 
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tnagis quam omnibus. I think that the generally read st 
in Att. II. I. lo ; Xiil. 3. i ; Fam. XVI. 24. 2, occurring as it 
does in M, always as si and after sed^ arose from dittogra* 
phia. In the larger Harleian MS. (N**. 2682), which contains 
the last eight books of the Epistol. ad Fam.,. we find at 
XVI. 24. 2, only f, tuas litteras exspecto. SI is altogether 
too conversational even for the letters. I should mention, 
however, that Ursinus declares that a *vetus liber' has si 
in this latter passage. 

V. 21. 5. H reads inhonorahile as well as T, so that we 
may now consider the reading horrtbile to be exploded. 
See Thurot, p. 16; Streicher, p. 173, who, however, is in 
error in stating that H reads hanarabile^ for it has I honch 
rabile quite plainly. 

VI. 3. 4. aut eorum qui discesserint aut eorum qui re- 
manserint]. These last four words are an old supplement; 
they are not in any MSS. T and P read auctorunty and 
Streicher (p. 205J thinks this shows the way to the true 
reading, uictorum for aut eorum He sees clearly the ambi- 
guity of the word, but considers the subsequent clause 
obviates that difficulty. However, discedere^ in the sense 
here required, generally has a predicate ; and the ambiguity 
of uictorum would be considerably lessened by reading uic^ 
torum qui uiui discesserint. 

VI. 6. 3. Si te ratio quaedam iratuscae disciplinae .... 
non fefellit, ne nos quidem nostra diuinatio fallet, M; 
quaedam tusce H ; quaedam mira tuscae TJ. The latter 
confirms Baiter's correction. The error in H is due pro-, 
bably to the copyist, when he got to quaedd^ having gone 
on at the wrong a. 

VI. 7. 1. Filius, ut audio, pertimuit neque iniuria, si liber 
exisset . . • ne ea res inepte mihi noceret]. So the MSS. ; 
but Wesenberg (Em. alt. p. 14) justly objects to inepte. 
nocerey though he is not happy in suggesting impense or in 
omitting the word supposing it to have arisen (how ?} from- 
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neeares. In the well-known definition of the tneptus (Cic. 
De orat. il. 17) the man who does ill-timed actions, qui aut 
tempus quid postulet non uidet, is the first to come under 
that category. I think we should read ne ea res^ ut inepta^ 
or si inepta. 

VI. 12. 3. quam illi appellant tubam belli M T; quern 
H]. The latter is of course right, and confirms a correc- 
tion of Cratander. 

VI. 13. 5. ut non modo cum [non H) secunda sperare debeas 
M T]. The reading of H makes for Lambinus' correction 
to nunc. The two words are very like one another when 
abbreviated. It must, indeed, be confessed difficult to see 
how the variants have arisen. Streicher (p. 156), who 
wishes to eject the word, supposes cum to have arisen by 
dittographia from the cu in secuncUt ;hMt what about non i 

vn. 16. 3. postea uideo. Qui M ; postea uidebunt ui T ; 
postea uidebo quid H]. Orelli and Baiter read uidero. 
' Qui; Klotz uidebo. Qui. The tradition of T and H points 
to this latter as being correct. 

VII. 24, I. amorisquidem tui, quoquo me uerti, uestigia 
uel proxime de Tigellio]. So all MSS. Perhaps we should 
supply animaduerti dStev uerii; though indeed all the let- 
ters of this period are full of strong ellipses, e. g. Att. xm. 
51.3. For uel = * for instance ' : ^. n. 13 init. 

VII. 24. 2. Respondi nuUo modo me facere posse M ; 
Respondi id nuUo modo, &c., H T], The sentence runs 
more smoothly with id^ and id is less likely to have been 
added than omitted. 

VII. 25. I. Quod autem me mones ualde gratum est, 
idque ut semper facias rogo. Videris enim roihi vereri 
nisi (M ; ne si H T) istum habuerimus rideamus yiXciira aap- 
Sdi/cov]. There must be some predicate supplied after ishim; 
and adopting ne si, the reading of H T, we find Baiter 
reading infestum (but, as Wesenberg says, aliquem infes^- 
turn habere would mean ' to molest a person ' ; but can you 
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use it of a person at all ? You can of course say mare or 
agrum infestum habere = infestare), Wesenberg himself 
proposes either tratum or tnimicum or ne nisi placatum. 
Streicher suggests ludibrio. Certainty will be difficult to 
obtain in a case like this ; but perhaps Sardum would have 
more point than any of the other conjectures proposed. 
^ If we say he is a Sardinian we shall laugh a aopSaviov 
laugh/ with a double meaning, at a Sardinian, and at the 
wrong side of our mouths (for Tigellius had influence with 
Caesar). A Volksetymologie always connected aapSavioc 
yAbJc with Sardinia. In the previous letter Cicero had 
joked a good deal about the native country of the * Sardus 
Tigellius ' (he seems to be always so called), who was more 
pestilent than his native land — ^who, with his precious uncle 
Phamea, were Sardi uenales. 

vn. 32. 2. urbanitatis possessionem amabo quibusuis 
interdictis defendamus ; in qua te unum metuo, contemno 
ceteros]. So the MSS. Streicher (p. 210) wishes to read 
curabo for amdboy on the grounds that the succeeding clauses 
show that Volumnius was in no danger of losing the pos- 
session of urbanitaSf and that it is absurd for one rival to 
ask another to strive to get possession guaranteed to them 
both. But what Cicero means to say is this : * I pry'thee 
let's get exclusive possession of smartness guaranteed to 
us both. We two alone really rightly possess it. All the 
rest are impostors; but they will try to lay claim to it if we 
do not be careful and get the law on our side. We two 
alone are smart, and you are my only rival.' The whole 
passage is eminently urbanum. Urbanitas is smartness and 
brilliancy, especially in conversation. (See the definition of 
Urbanitas in Quintil. VI. 3. 104. From § 102 to the end of 
the chapter is well worth reading). The passage before us 
has a conversational tone, and amabo belongs to the lan- 
guage of conversation. It is in a manner ineptum to sub- 
ject such bright talk to severe critical analysis, 

yoL, V. Y 
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VIII. 1.4. Te a. d. ix. Kal. lunias subrostrani dissipa- 
rant perisse ur de urbe (so M ; perisse de urbe H) et foro 
toto maximus rumor fuit te a Q. Pompeio in itinere occi- 
sum. Ego qui scirem, &c.]. The Amsterdam MS, quoted 
by Graevius reads perisse ; sed ut de urbe. If we adopt this, 
which would readily be corrupted to the reading of M, and 
put only a comma at occisum^ we get good sense for the 
passage, ^ When I heard details of your supposed murder, 
I knew the value of the report/ 

VIII. 1 . 4. uigens M ; uigent H]. The latter is read by 
Klotz. 

VIII. 3. I. facito M; facio H ; factito (all edd.) 

VIII. 4. 5. Quide mihi suadeas M T H ; Quid mihi sua- 
deas (edd.)]. The reading probably is Quid de re mihi 
suadeas. The stroke can signify the omission ofer. Caelius 
probably was one of the creditors of Ptolemy. 

VIII. 5- 2. Sic multum et diu ludetur atque ita diu ut 
plus biennium in his tricis moreretur M ; moremur Em. ; 
moretur H]. There is a difficulty in taking moretur pas- 
sively. Manutius compares the passive use oifateor in Cic. 
RuU. n. 57 (a very uncertain passage). Still deponents are 
occasionally found passively in good authors. Roby, § 734. 

VIII. 8. 2. de patris M ; de patriis Orelli ; de patre H]. 
This latter is read by nearly all editors from Graevius' 
time. 

vni. 8. 6. neminem eorum . . . • moram adferre opor- 
tere quominus de r. p. q. p. ad senatum referri]. Such is 
the reading of M and H ; and the explanation given by 
Graevius, that q. p. stands for quam primunty seems reason- 
able enough ; and it is adopted by Mommsen, St. R. i. 270, 
note 2. The usual reading since Orelli's time is de r. p.p. 
R. Q. = de republica populi Romani Quiritium. 

vm. 8. 8. qui praetores fuerunt neque in prouinciam (so 
M ; prouincia H) cum imperio fuerunt]. M is no doubt 
right, no matter what Wesenberg (Em. Alt. p. 20) says. 
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It is decidedly the lectio difficilior ; and in early Latin the 
ordinary distinction in the use of the cases with in does 
not seem to have been established. See Wordsworth 
(Frag, and Spec, of Early Latin), note on 1. i of the Lex 
Agraria of 1 1 1 B. C, p. 45 1 ; and Ussing on Plant. Amph. 
177 : cf. Cic. Verr. V. 98, Quinct. 22 ; Prop. 3. 9. 60. 

vm. 9. I. quam ne contentionis minime fiierit M; mini- 
mae (Baiter, Klotz) ; minimum H]. This latter seems the 
better reading, as we shall not have to supply a nomina- 
tive foT fuerit 

VIII. 9. I. Post repulsam uero risus facit : ciuem bonum 
ludit et contra Caesarem sententias dicit : expectationem 
corripit; Curionem prorsus curionem obiurgatus; hac re- 
pulsa se mutauit]. So M. H omits Caesaremy no doubt 
wrongly. It reads : * corripit Curionem. Prorsus Curionem 
non mediocriter obiurgat ac repulsa se mutauit.' Graevius 
is delighted with this reading (quam lectionem non potui 
non probare) ; the latter portion of it, no doubt, for the first 
part is untranslateable. I should be inclined to supply 
another corripit^ thus, * expectationem corripit, corripit 
Curionem. Prorsus Curionem non mediocriter obiurgat ac 
repulsa se mutauit.' The last sentence is very bald indeed ; 
and one would like to see therein a gloss. But perhaps 
the word Curionem got repeated (as words do : see Streicher, 
pp. 136 sqq^^ and we must not attribute to Caelius Cicero- 
nian elegance. 

There is a chronological difficulty in reference to this 
attack on Curio by Hirrus, viz. that Curio was as yet on 
the optimate side. Manutius supposes (with no great pro- 
bability) that the attack was made because Curio and 
Caelius were fast friends. But perhaps Curio may have 
counselled caution, and to abstain from hurried action as 
regards Caesar, a course which Hirrus stigmatized as pro- 
crastination, and waiting for something to turn up. Rene- 
gades are ever for vigorous action. 

Y 2 
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vm. 9. 2. Hoc mihi non est dubium ; quo tibi magis 
scrips! ut ad hunc euentum te pararis]. So M. Orelli, 
Baiter, and Klotz read parares. H has praepares. This 
latter would stand. It is the prevailing idiom of Cicero 
to construct the present past with historical consecution 
(Pub. School Lat. Gram. § 229), but that need not have 
been the practice of Caelius. 

Shortly after this passage H stops suddenly in the 
middle of a sentence at puto etiam si ullam spenty leaving 
quarter of a page unused. There is another Harleian MS. 
of Cicero ad Fam. (No. 2591) which I studied to some 
extent. Its arrangement of the beginning of Book vin. 
is the first epistle, then the tenth, then three lines of the 
second down to inquis (126. 35, Orelli). After this, though 
on the same page of the MS., follows miht litteris ostenderis 
(135. 24, Orelli), the words that immediately follow spem^ 
where I have said H breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
The remainder then of viil. 9 is given, after it n. 12, 
next vm. 11, and then the letters in due order to the end 
of vni. This juncture is well worthy of remark: as yet 
I am not certain what conclusion to draw from it. The 
MS. (No. 2591) is decidedly of the M family, ftiU of correc- 
tions by one who knew Latin fairly, and was a meister at 
the art of erasing what was originally written. It has, 
however, its own interest; and I hope to say something 
about it on a ftiture occasion. For the present I cannot 
trespass any ftirther on the kindness of our learned editor. 

LOUIS C. PURSER. 

February, 1885. 
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MISCELLANEA CRITICA. 

Horace, Odesy i. 37. 

. . . quae generosius 
Perire quaerens nee muliebriter 
Expayit ensem nee latentes 
Classe cita reparavit oras. 

THIS is a well-known difficulty. Quid ohsecro est 
rcparare oras classe? asks Bentley, and proposes 
penetravitj and a dozen equally improbable conjectures 
have been made. I venture to propose the following 
simple explanation of the MS. reading. Reparare I think 
means here to * re-create.' Virgil has the well-known 
phrase Phaeacum abscondttmis arces^ and reparare is here 
used in a sense opposite of abscondere. When we go from 
Ireland to Wales we reparamus the latent shores of Wales ; 
we abscondtmus the Irish shores, which in their turn be- 
come latentes ; when we return we reparamus those shores. 
Cleopatra did not by means of her swift fleet * re-create/ 
' bring into sight,' a hidden shore. If this view is right, 
the line is one of the most poetical in this poetical ode, 
and I see no valid objection to it. 



The last poem of Catullus thus appears in Ellis's 
edition : 

Saepe tibi studioso animo venante requirens, 

Carmina uti possem mittere Battiadae, 
Qui te lenirem nobis neu conarere 

Telis infestum mittere in usque caput 
Hunc video mihi nunc frustra sumptum esse laborem, 

Gelli, nee nostras hie valuisse preces. 
Contra nos tela ista tua evitamus amictei 

At fixus nostris tu dabi supplicium. 
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The great difficulty of the construction requirens . . .ut^ 
the double epithet to animo^ and the careless repetition of 
mittere^ bids us look for emendation. I propose 

Saepe tibi studioso animo vemaf/a requirens 
Carmina uti possem veritxt Battiadae : 

i. e. vernacula (vocabula) requirens : * seeking for words of 
our native tongue to translate [vertere) for you the poems of 
Callimachus/ For requirere used in this sense, compare 
Suetonius, Tib. 7 1 : atque etiam in quodam decreto patrum 
cum^EfifiXtifia recitaretuty cammutandam censuerit vocem et 
pro peregrina nostratem requirendam. It seems that verna- 
cla might pass through the stages of venada^ venanda, into 
venante. A noun is not wanted, as the expression is 
general. For vernaculus in this sense, see Varro, R. R. 3. 5. 



Lucretius, 5. loio. 

Illi inprudentes ipsi sibi saepe venenum 
Vergebant, nxxrui nunc dant sollertius ipsi. 

I had always considered the above emendation of the 
late Dr. Munro's as one of the great critic's least merito- 
rious conjectures; he writes the second line as above in 
all his larger editions. The reading of his small text of 
i860 is not any better: 

Vergebant nxmc dant nuptis soliertiu' sponsi. 

The MSS. gfive a defective and corrupt line : 

Vergebant nudcint sollertius ipsi. 

Lucretius is contrasting the uncivilized races of primi- 
tive men with the moderns. The former, he says, used, 
without knowing their deadly qualities, to pour out for 
themselves large draughts of poison. The moderns 
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do what ? — * with greater cunning give poison to the 
daughter-in-law instead ' : so Dr. *Munro's late editions. 
*Now-a-days husbands -give poison to their wives more 
cunningly/ according to his early text; either reading 
being in my opinion extremely infelicitous and incon- 
gruous. I therefore ventured last year to lay before 
Dr. Munro the following view of the passage ; and in the 
correspondence which passed between us he stated no 
objection to my view, and indeed appeared willing to 
accept it. 

All medicines are poisons, and I believe Lucretius 
meant to contrast the unintentional, accidental drinking 
of poisons by uncivilized men with the intentional, care- 
fill practice of medical men in later ages, whose art con- 
sists in giving the right dose, neither more nor less. 
Diluis helleborum certo compescere puncto Nescius examen ? 
vetat hoc natura medendi. I therefore proposed : 

Illi impradentes ipsi sibi saepe venenum 
Vergebant, medici nunc dant sollertius usi. 

I pointed out that dare was the technical word for a 
physician administering a dose (cf dbsinthia taetra medentes 
cum dare coguntur^ and many other instances), and ap- 
pealed to utoTj again and again used in the making up of 
prescriptions in Celsus; and sollertius was illustrated by 
sollers cura medendi in Ovid. Dr. Munro seemed to be 
willing to accept the view put forward, but suggested the 
following alternative reading : — 

Illi impradentes ipsi sibi saepe venenum 
Vergebant, nunc dant sollertius arte medentes, 

or saepe medentes. He did not, however, seem willing to 
part with the view that intentional poisoning on the part 
of the moderns is referred to — an idea which I hold is 
foreign to the passage. 
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LucretiuSy 4. 1026. 

Puri saepe lacum propter se ac dolia curta 
Somno devincti credunt extollere vestem : 
Totius iimorem saccatum corpori' fundunt 
Quom Babylonica magnifico splendore rigantur. 

Puri is the MS. reading; an 'impossible contraction 
for puerty as Munro says ; very difficult to explain as the 
adjective. The true reading is surely Pupiy 'little boys/ 
I suggested this to Dr. Munro some two or three years ago, 
but was deterred from publishing it, because in the only 
passage where I found the word puptis used (Varro, ap. 
Non. 156. 22 \ sugentem pupum) it seemed to refer to too 
early an age. But I find that, as Mr. Wordsworth says, 
the name pupus is given in inscriptions to children as old 
as thirteen years : Frag, and Spec, of Early Latitiy p. 661. 



Plautus, Asinartay 202 [i. 3. 51]. 

Vetus est ' nihili coactio est * : scis cujus : non dice amplins. 

Perhaps * ntAili coctio est^ in this sense, * it's no use 
trying to boil — ^you know what ' : referring to the Greek 
proverb X(0ov ^^uv. 

Aulularia^ ProL 3. 

Lar. (loq.) banc domam 
Jam multos annos est quom possideo et coIo 
Patri avoque jam hujus, qui nunc hie habet. 

The hiatus after patri is indefensible, and has been got 
rid of by various conjectures. I propose : Patre vivo avoque 
jam hujus : ^ during the lifetime of the father and grand- 
father of the present tenant.' 
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Aulularia^ 250 [2. 2. 73]. 

Si hercle ego te non elingnandam dedero usque ab radicibus 
Inpero auctorque sum ut me quoivis castrandum loces. 

Read : Inpero ipse auctorque sum. 



BacchideSj 64 [i. i. 33]. 

Penetrem me huiusmodi in palaestram, ubi damnis 

desudascitur ; 
Ubi pro disco damnum capiam, pro cursura dedecus ! 

It seems likely that donts is the true reading, not dam- 
nis. 



Captiviy 891 [4. 2. 117]. 

Hbg. Aetemum tibi dapinabo victum si vera autumas 1 
Erg. Unde id ? Heo. A me meoque gnato. 

The verb dapinare is unknown ; and Ergasilus would 
scarcely have asked unde idy if Hegio had directly pro- 
mised to give him his victuals. I suggest : 

Aetemum tibi /d t>pina/o victum, si vera autumas, 

* consider yourself provided for for ever, if your news is 
true.' Then the question of Ergasilus is natural : opino 
is the more Plautine form ; but opinor was regularly sub- 
stituted by the scribes, even where opino is demanded by 
the metre : there are at least ten such passages : Langen, 
p. 64. 

For id . . , siy cf. Pseud. 442 [i. 5. 27], Id nunc mi- 
rare si patrissat filius. 
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Casinay 446 [3. 2. 20]. 
Propter operam illius irqui improbi edentuli. 

So the MSS., and so Geppert. The hiatus after irqut 
presents no difficulty, being in diaeresi ; that after improbi 
is not justifiable, olidi has probably fallen out after obi 
and before ede : cf. Men. 825, Post autem illic hircus olidus. 



Menaechmij 427 [2. 3. 83]. 

Mes. Non tu istas meretrices novisti ere. Men. Tace 

inquam 

Mihi dolebit, non tibi, si quid ego stulte fecero. 

The word which has fallen out after inqtuim is probably 
verberoy owing to fecero^ with the same termination, coming 
underneath. 



Menaechmij 221 [i. 4. 3]. 

Cyl. Quoiusmodi i homines emnt ? 
£r. Ego et Menachmus et parasitus ejus. Cyl. Jam 
isti sunt decem ; 
Nam parasitus octo hominum munus facile fungitur. 

The hiatus in the last line seems illegitimate, and may 
be best got over by reading : 

Nam parasitus octo hominum unus munus facile fungitur. 

' a single parasite eats as much as eight ordinary men.* 
Compare Eubulus fr. inc. i, cited by Ussing : Elalv fifilv twv 
iceicAii/ilveDv Svo iiri Suirvov a/ia\oi ^iXoKpaTt^g icac 4^iXoKpari|c* 
? i; a yap IkcTvov ovra Svo Xoyli^ofiai fityaXovg fiaWov Si rpkig. 
Propert. 4. 6. 68 : l/na decem vicit missa sagitta rates. 
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The Mostellaria. 

Professor Sonnenschein has given us a most interesting 
and scholarly volume in his edition of the Mostellaria. 

The editor has, I think, succeeded in improving on his 
well-known edition of the Captivi. That edition led us to 
expect careful and discreet treatment of the Moslellarza ; 
but we were not prepared by it for the many vigorous and 
telling emendations which Professor Sonnenschein has in- 
troduced into Plautus, many of them undeniably right. The 
editor evidently feels quite at home in his work, and is more 
in touch with Plautus than before. He does not bow slav- 
ishly to German generalizations, several of which, although 
backed by great names, are hasty and untrue, and are 
consequently doing gfreat harm in Plautine criticism. 
Of the emendations introduced by the editor de suo, some 
thirty in number, the best are: I. 3. 121, nimis male olere 
intelligas (where the MSS. give ni male); in. i. 30, cape 
opsecro hercle aeqtcom cum eo judicem^ where the MSS. omit 
aeqtcom; the insertion oi usque at iv. 2. 60: and at V. 2. 52, 
Tranto^ qutesce : sapias where the MSS. give qui esse : sapis 
[quiesce an old correction). The very original reading of 
2. 2. 37, 38 is worthy of careful consideration. 

But not only is there much new work of the edi- 
tor's own, but much also has been obtained from others. 
The editor has adopted a method of procedure which is 
novel and worthy of imitation. He has sent his proof- 
sheets to several scholars who are studying Plautus, and 
he has embodied many of their conjectures in his notes. 
Thus a very large number of new and interesting emenda- 
tions have been obtained. The work has thus assumed to 
some extent the character of an cpavoc ; but as Professor 
Sonnenschein has been very careful to acknowledge his 
obligations, the several contributors can only feel pleased 
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and flattered at their names being mentioned among the 
sospttatores Plauti, Among those who have thus contri- 
buted are such eminent scholars as Dr. Robinson Ellis, 
Mr. J. S. Reid, Professor Nettleship, Professor Minton 
Warren, and others. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the latest results of German scholarship are faithfidly 
presented to the reader. 

Among the new emendations Ellis's /r^'/ (595) certainly 
bears away the palm. The mss. having nee erit quidem^ 
and the reading since Acidalius having been ne ypv qui^ 
dem^ Dr. Ellis gives ne frit quidem ; frit being, according 
to Varro, a tiny particle in the top of an ear of com, 
smaller than a grain. 

I am pleased to see that the editor has thought several 
of my conjectures worthy of acceptance. I beg to advance 
the following fresh conjectures which have occurred on a 
re-perusal of the play : — In 21, erum minor em for erilem of 
the MSS. ; 45, vesci victibus (MSS. vivit victHms). In 213 : 

Ita banc comimpit mulierem malesuada Vttilena. 

I think it likely that the last word may have been 
Vulpilena^ an attempted translation of fcvvaXoiTniS. The 
904th verse I would write thus : 

Tr. Quid tibi visumst mercimoni ? Th. Mihine ? Totus 
gaudeo. 

A little further on, loio [4. 3. 18] : 

Th. Minas quadraginta accepisti, quas sciam, 

A Philolacbete. Si. Numquam nummum quod sciam : 

quas sciam of the MSS. has been altered to qtwd sciam 
by Guiet, and this reading is accepted by Ussing and 
Sonnenschein. But, in quasciam of C, we should, I fancy, 
change but one letter, and read: 

Minas quadraginta accepisti quas/iam 
A Philolacbete. 
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Sciam underneath then caused the slight change : compare 
Pseud. 484 (1.5. 68), Ecquas viginti minas .... Par Has ut 
a me auferas ? 

In 293, mi ornafa's satis [mi om. in MSS.). Compare 
mi formosa satis of Propertius. In 407 prior siet (M pro- 
prior siet) : cf. Horace's Amhigitur qiiotiens uter utro sit 
prior; 618, ei iube [ei omitted in M : ^ precedes) ; 619, obdier 
[obi M) ; 629, crevit as alternative for cedit [credit M); 682, 
eas percontare [eas omitted after -as \nM); 187, Nunc ista 
[Non stai tam M) ; 366, Piraeo adesty ' he is close at hand 
from the Piraeus ' [Piraeo omitted in M after opsecro) \ at 

363: 

Tandem adest obsonium, eccum Tranio a portu rediU 

Tandem is not in the MSS. Read : 

'Adest adest obsoniuniy eccum Tranio a portu redit. 
Compare Ennius, Fab. 28 (Miiller) : 

Adesty adest fax obvoluta sanguine atque incendio. 
At 259: 

Una opera te ebur atramento candefacere postules. 

Te is not in the MSS. Read : 

Uno opere ebur atro atramento candefacere postules. 

At 55 I do not like the un-Plautine carnificiumy and would 

read: 

O camificum ie cribrum, quod credo fore. 

This would be like Catullus's A turn te miserum malique 
fatiy where a similar threat follows. 

Mr. Sonnenschein has adopted several emendations, ex- 
cellent in themselves, for the purpose of removing hiatus in 
the diaeresis of the Iambic septenarius. But it seems 
certain that hiatus was permitted here ; and so were short 
syllables ; the Romans, in fact, treated this verse almost 
as if it were two verses, and consequently allowed them- 
selves the same latitude in treating syllables at the end of 
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the first member as they did at the end of a line. The 
nature of the verse lends itself to this. It breaks natu- 
rally into two. Thus in English we write : 

There was an old wife lean and poor ; 
Her rags scarce held together. 

We naturally make two verses of it. But how gfreatly 
would the splendid trochaic septenarius lose in dignity if 
broken into two short lines. Take Archbishop Trench's 
fine poem beginning — 

Though till now ungraced in story, scant although thy waters be. 
Alma, roll those waters proudly, roll them proudly to the sea. 

How much this would lose of its gfrandeur if broken 
into two lines. And we find that the Romans were less 
strict in observing diaeresis in the trochaic than in the 
iambic septenarius. It follows, then, that such a line as 

Quam te me vivo unquam sinam | egere aut mendicare, 

wants no defence, and can be supported by numerous 
instances from Plautus. Such a line as this, which Mr. 
Reid proposes to substitute for it, is less likely to have 
been composed by Plautus — 

Quam te me vivam umquam sinam in | digere aut mendicare. 

On this subject all the metricians are agreed. Even 
C. F. W. Miiller does not attempt to remove hiatus in the 
diaeresis of an Iambic septenarius, though he refuses 
to allow it in the diaeresis of a trochaic septenarius. 
W. Christ sums the matter up well, Metrik^ p. 342 : — 
' Mit der grosseren Regelmassigkeit der Casur hangt es 
auch zusammen, dass die lateinischen Komiker am Schlusse 
des I ten Kolon die Freiheiten des Verschlusses zuliessen. 
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so Plautus in mehreren Versen hintereinander in der Asi- 
naria, in. 342, f. 61. £f. : 

Hinc med amantem ex aedibus ejecit hujus mater. 
Argenti viginti minae ad mortem me adpulenint. 
Sed tibi si viginti minae argenti proferentur. 
Quo nos vocabis nomine ? libertos non patronos. 
Id potius viginti minae hie insunt in crumina.' 

Poenulusy 1383 [5. 7. 10]. 

Leno, rapacem te esse semper credidi : 
Verum etiam furacem qui norunt magis. 

I propose to write— 

Leno, ego rapacem te esse semper credidi, 
Verum etiam ei furacem, qui norunt magis. 



Pseudolus [i. 3. 117]. 

Quid ais ? quantum terra tegit hominum perjurissime. 
tegil B. c.y which will not scan, and Ballio was not dead 
or buried. A is said to have tetigti. Hence I propose : 
Quid ais ? quantum terra tbtulit hominum perjurissime 

Cf. Horace SaL i. 5, animae quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit. Id. SaL 11. 4, Hos utinam inter Heroas natum 
tellus me prima tulisset. {In terra degit or terram tetigit 
are read by editors.] 

Pseudolus, 459 [i. 5. 44]. 

Si. Statum vide hominis, Callipho, quam basilicum. 
Bene confidenterque adstitisse intelligo. 

By all means strike out qiu. Bene confidentery *in 
quite self-su£Qcient fashion/ is the sense required, and is 
thoroughly idiomatic in form. 
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Poenulusy 451 [2. 6], 

Sex immolavi agnos, nee potui tamen 
Propitiam Venerem facere ut esset mihi. 

Jam seems to have fallen out between immolavi and 
agnos: cf. Tres accepi jam epistolas in Cicero. In the next 
line I do not see any reason against inserting a£s before 
esscL Money was what Lycus wanted : it was in the hope 
of gaining money that he sacrificed to Venus. 



Read; 



PoenuluSy 239 [i. 2. 31]. 

Sorer, cogita amabo item nos perhiberi 
Quasi salsa muriatica esse autumantur 
Sine 6mni Iep6re et sine f suavitdte. 



Sine 6mni lep6re et suavl suavitdte. 

Compare Pseud. 885 [3. 2. 87] : cenam conditam dabo 
hodie atque suavi suavitate condiam. Ibid. 65 [l. i. 163], 
suavisuaviaHo. 



PoenuluSf 772 [3. 4. 13]. 

Ag. Vidistis, leno quom aurom accepit ? Ad. Vidimus. 
Ag. Eum vos meum esse servom scitis. Ad. Scivimus. 
Ag. Rem advorsus populi f saepe leges? Ad. Scivimus. 

For the almost certainly corrupt saepe Ritschl proposed 
Jieri^ which Gotz accepts. Much nearer and much more 
likely to be corrupted would be coepi^ infinitive passive 
of coepioy coepere^ a form which I have not met elsewhere. 



Varro, JRes Rtisticaey 3. 2. 9 (Keil). 
Axius aspicit Merulam et ' Quid gus inquit ' est ista villa si nee 
urbana habet omamenta neque rustica membra ? 
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The mysterious gus is enclosed in brackets by Keil. 
We should, however, read: *Quid gurgustt' inquit *est 
ista villa cet^' What sort of a hovel is that villa, if it has 
neither the ornaments of a town house nor the offices of a 
farm?' 



R. R. I. 2. 27. 

Stole subridens, ' Dicam ' inquit ' eisdem quibus ille verbis scrip- 
sit vel Tarquennam audivi, cum homini pedes dolere coepissent 
qui tui meminisset ei mederi posse. Ego tui memini, medere meis 
pedibus, terra pestem teneto, salus hie maneto in meis pedibus.' 

An old charm for curing pains in the feet, given by 
Sasema, is here ridiculed by Stolo. 

The charm seems to me to begin after scripsit^ and I 
think it ran thus : * Vei Tarquenna (vocative), nam audivi 
cum homini pedes dolere coepissent qui tui meminisset te 
ei mederi posse : ego tui memini cet* 

I fancy Veiiis Tarquenna was the name of an Etruscan 
personage, a sort of Merlin, with whom Horace connects 
Veia^ the name of the accomplice of Canidia and Sagana 
in the fifth Epode : here vei was corrupted into vel. The 
insertion of nam is about equally probable as its omission ; 
but te must by all means be restored between / and e. 



Cicero, AdAU. 4. 2. 3. 

subito ille in concionem escendit, quam Appius ei dedit: nun- 
tiat t iam populo pontifices secundum se decrevisse, me autem vi 
conari in possessionem venire. 

Malaspina's codices have nunliante populo; hence I 
would read: nuntiat hianU populo, *he tells the gaping 
people ' : ready to believe anything. 

VOL. V. Z 
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AdAtt, 5. 4. 2. 

De illo altero quern scribis tibi visnm esse non alienum, vereor 
addaci ut nostra possit, et ta ais Swr&ayrwrror esse. Equidem sum 
fadliSy sed tu aberis, et me absente res. Habebis mei rationem. 

Cicero is writing of Tullia's second marriage contract. 
I would read: et me absente res haerebit Habebis met 
rationem. The expression haeret haec res is common in 
Plautus. 



Propertius, 2. 32. 42. 

Cor haec tarn dives ? qois dedit } node dedit ? 

Quis dedit is to the point ; not so the last question. 
Perhaps: unde nitet ? (scil. kaec)^ 'whence comes her 
finery r* For the form of expression, cf. Fhaedr. 3. 7 : unde 
sic quaeso nites f 



3- 8. 4. 

Cur furibunda mere mensam propelUs, et in me 
Proicis insana cymbia plena manu ? 

Insanae occurs in the preceding pentameter: vocis et 
insanae tot maledicta tuae. Should we not here read infesta ? 
cf. I. 8. 16, infesta .... manu. 



3- 9- 49- 

Celsaque Romanis decerpta Palatia taoris 
Ordiar et caeso moenia fimia Remo. 

Rather Romuleis .... tauris. The Palatine and 
Romulus are regularly brought together in the legend. 
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3. 18. 21. 

Sed tamen hoc omnes, hue primus et ultimus ordo. 

Probably : Sed manet hoc omnes. CfJHorace : sedamnes 
una manet nox^ and Hoc quoqi^e te manet, and so fre- 
quently. 

4. I. 107. 

Aspicienda via est caeli verusque per astra 
Traznes, et ab zonis quinque petenda fides. 

The trames is the ecliptic. For verus perhaps the true 
reading is varus. The ecliptic, which ' diverges ' from the 
equator, might so be called [ohliqua rota, 4. i. 82}. 



4. 4. 20. 

Vidit harenosis Tatium proludere campis 
Pictaque per flavas arma levare jubas. 

Prohahly /rena should take the place of arma. Tatius 
naturally lifts the embroidered reins through his horse's 
mane. How his 'arma' could come there is a mystery: cf. 
Ov. Am. 3. 4. 15 : Frenaque in efEiisa laxa jacere/e^. 



4- 5- 35- 

Ingerat Apriles lole tibi, tundat Amycle 
Natalem Mais Idibus esse tuum. 

Neither lole nor Amycle is sound in my judgment. 
For lole read Hyale ; for Amycle read Omichle. As to 
Hyale : the omission of the aspirate, and the change of 
y to iy and the reverse processes, in proper names, are con- 
stant in all Latin MSS., even the best — for instance, in 

z 2 
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Catullus, for Hydrochoi the MSS. give idrochoi; in Plautus, 
Capt. 3. 5. 75, for Hippolytum the MSS. give yppolitum. 
In both those instances both these corruptions occur. 
What more likely, then, once Hyale had been corrupted 
totalcy for the learned scribe to think ollole^ the concu- 
bine of Hercules ? But slaves were not given names 
from heroic story. They were, however, often quaintly 
derived from *some fancied resemblance to an external 
object : think of StrohiluSy Stalagmus^ Staphyla^ Scapha^ 
Astaphium. As to Omichle (o/iix^ij), the case is stronger, 
for the better class of MSS. all point to it. N, for in- 
stance, though it has amides has o written over the a. 
Now remember Drosis^ Rhanis^ Psecas^ Nephele^ as proper 
names of maid-servants, and say does not Omichle come 
into this category exactly ? 

And so does Hyale. Fpr Propertius, as he here joins 
the name to OtnichUj probably connected the word directly 
with v«if, *to rain,' not with SoAoci voXii, * glass.' Ovid 
certainly connects it with ucti when he places Hyale among 
the attendant nymphs of Diana, Met. 3. 171: Excipiunt 
laticem Nepheleque, Hyaleque, Rhanisque, et Psecas et 
Phiale. 

Just as Ovid joins Hyale to NepheUy 'cloud,' and 
Rhanisy * rain-drop/ so here Propertius gives her as a 
comparison Omichle^ *mist.' 



4. 8. 57> 58. 
FhjUidos iratos in vultum conicit ungues : 
Territa vicinas Tela clamat aquas. 

Perhaps * victnt .... aqtiam ' ! Soil. ' daie^ ferUy or 
^vtcinos ..... aquaniy * cdiWs on the neighbours for water'! 
In any case there seems an allusion to the common cry of 
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* Water, neighbours ' ! raised in case of fire ; in Greek the 
expression was vSoip & yurov^C' See Ar. Thesm. 241. 
Although there was no danger of fire, Teia raised the cry. 
Just so when Mr. Pickwick was in danger of drowning, 
Mr. Tupman ran off across the country, shouting * Fire ! ' 
with all his might and main. 

A. PALMER. 
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HORATIANA. 
Carm. I. i. 7. 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Oljmpicum 
Collegisse tuvaf, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 
Terramm dominos evehit ad deos ; 
Nunc, si mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus ; 
Uium, si proprio condidit horreo, 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis. 
Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Agros Attalicis condicionibus 
Numquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare. 
Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura sui ; mox reficit rates 
Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 
Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici 
Nee partem solido demere de die 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae. 
Mulios castra tuvant et lituo tubae 
Permixtus sonitus bellaque matribus 
Detestata. Manet sub love frigido 
Venator tenerae coniugis inmemor, 
Seu visast catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas. 
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Me doctamm hederae praemia frontium 
Dis miscent snperis, me gelidum nemus 
Njinpharamque leves cum Satyris ebon 
Secemunt populo, si neque tibias 
Euterpe cobibet nee Polybymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 

THE construction of the seven first lines may be seen 
from the following analysis of the logic of the whole 
Ode:— 

Sunt quos coUegisse iuvat^ et sunt quos 

Meta palmaque evehit ad deos — 1-6. 

Hunc iuvaty si, &c. ; t'ilum iuvat^ «— 7-10. 

Other characters — 1 1-2 1 . 

Multos castra iuvant : Manet 

Sub Jffvefrigido — iZ'-zS. 

lam a poet — 29-36. 

In brief, tastes differ. 

To justify this by the Latin : — 

HunCj being emphatic, commences a clause; it would 
be weak Latin order to say evehit ad deos hunc. Horace 
evidently takes the highest objects of Greek and Roman 
ambition. The estimation of *OXi;/iiriov7icac is seen in Cic. 
Ti^c. I. xlvi. Ill, 'morere Diagora; non enim in caelum 
ascensurus es;' and pro FlaccOy xiii. 31, • Olympionices, 
hoc est apud Graios prope majus et gloriosius quam 
Romae triumphasse/ The more practical Roman prefer- 
red office, * magna haec et nimium fortasse Graeci putant ' 
(Cic. Tusc. ib.), and wealth. 

But the great difficulty is in terrarum dominos. It is 
applied by Lucan to Eastern kings ; but these, according 
to Roman notions, resembled gods in being above Law, 
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Nor were Olympic honours, as we see by the case of 
Diagoras and others, at all confined to sovereign princes. 
Ovid uses Terrarum dominos of the gods, Poni. i. ix. 36 ; 
and the term dominos was objectionable then in Roman 
eyes applied to a fi-eeman amongst freemen. This does 
not affect its propriety in Vergil, where the Romans are 
contrasted with the rest of mankind. So, terr. dom. == deos. 
As to * evehit ad deos,' cf. Ov. Fast i. 210 : 

tetigit sammos vertice Roma deos ; 
Sil. Ital. i. 611: 

aequantem saperos virtate senatam ; 
id. xiv. 722 : 

saperos aequantem lande Camillun ; 
Lucret. i. 80 : 

nos ezaeqoat victoria caelo. 



I. lii. 5-7. 

The prose woi^d be : — O Navis quae Vergilium cre- 
ditum debes, te ut reddas precor ; i e. reddat quia debet, 
et debet, quia Vergilius ei creditus est. 

As to creditus J cf. Catull. lxiv. 213 : 

gnatum ventis concrederet Aegens. 

I. iv. 8. 

dum graves Cyclopum 
Volcanus ardens urit officinas. 

Urit officinas = wastes them with his continual fires : 
cf. Ovid, Fast. iv. 473 : 

Antraque Cyclopum positis exusta caminis ; 
Silius Ital. xiv. 56 : 

Lipare vastis subter depasta caminis ; 
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Propert. n. i. 54 : 

Colchis lolciacis urat aena focis. 
Volcani officinae are the caves which he bums away. 



I. V. I. 



Multa . . . in rosa, i.e. crowned. The whole emphasis 
is on the personal advantages of her lover— gracih'Sj per- 
fusus odoribus ; and the cave has got one epithet already, 
grata. 

As to f«, cf. Val. Flac. i. 641 ; 

trifida Neptnnus in hasta; 
and id. viii. 133 : 

rapta victor consistit in hasta. 



I. V. 5. 

Simplex munditiisy i.e. with one characteristic running 
through her toilet — ^the unity of elegance, not the incon- 
gruity of bad taste. 



I. XV. 15. 

grataque feminis 
Imbelli cithara carmina divides. 

Carmina divides : this, I believe, is the true sense of 
Ivrifivtav in the Agamemnon. "Evtojaovj insectum, is the 
divided insecfy like the wasp. 

Wickham's avb koivov is misleading; a verb in Latin 
takes a noun as its case, and the rest is grouped around ; 
x'.^. 'carmina dividit feminis, quae carmina sunt grata'; 
not surely, * carmina dividit, quae carmina sunt grata 
feminis.' 



I 
I 
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I. xvii. 9. 

Nee Martiales Haediliae lupos. 

If we read haedulede with Bentley, we have a most 
frigid division of labour : 

she-goats are not afraid of snakes, 
nor kids oi wolves; 

but the she-goats do all the browsing, leaving the no less 
intrepid kids without food. 

Whereas the sense required is — She-goats fear neither 
snakes nor wolves, but browse in peace, while you play. 



I. XX. 9-10. 

Caecubum et prelo domitam Caleno 
Tu hibts avam. 

The future expresses moral certainty: T knew you will 
be drinking expensive wines ; I cannot. Cf. Verg. Geor. 
iii. 409-413 : 

timidos agttahis onagros, 
Et canibus ieporem, canibus venahere dammas ; 
Saepe volutabris pulsos silvestribus apros 
Latratu turbahis agens^ montesque per altos 
Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. 

I know you will hunt, and if so you must mind your dogs. 
So Lucr. iii. 919-920: *At nos . . . deflebimus,' *we will 
be weeping.' 

Horace apologises for asking Maecenas to his wines, 
cheap though they are sound. 

As to the future imperfect, cf. the legal sense, Gains ii. 
232, cum heres morietur — on his death-bed ; Hor. Carm, n. 
xiv. 11-12 : 

Sive reges 
Sive inopes erimus coloni : 
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we must be either; iv. i. 21-22 : 

lUic plnrima naribus 
Duces thura ; 

i.e. when you go there; iv. ii. 33 and 41, canctnes, I know 
you will; I. vi. i, laudabunt alii, as I know they will; 
n. iii. 17, cedes, you must; n. x. 2^^ contrahes, you must; 
n. xii. 10, dices, I know you will. See post. 



1. xxviii. 2. 

Te maris et t$rrae numtroque carentis arenae 
Mensorem cohibent^ Archyta. 

Cohibent is certainly ^keep in,' ^hold down': of. m. 
iv. 80 : 

trecentae 
Pirithoam cohibent catenae ; 
in. xiv. 22 : 

nodo cohibere crinem ; 

and Eptst. n. i. 255 : 

Claustraque custodem pacis cohibentia Janttm. 

Hence the ode reads as a monologue by the unlaid 
ghost of a drowned seaman, to this effect: — 

All men die : even the greatest of astronomers, whose 
tomb I am looking at, is confined to the grave : but / am 
unburied — wherefore do you^ my fellow-sailor now alive, 
bury me, as you hope for burial yourself. 



I. xxxu. I. 

Posctmuty i.e. a populo, is the converse oi poscii Apol- 
linemy i.e. vates, xxxi. Cf. Propert. iv., vi. 69 : 

Citharam jam poscit Apollo. 
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I. XXX. 15. 

cnnque ; 
Horace uses 

quandoque (c. iv. i. 17 ; ii. 34) 

for quandocunque. The fourth book is the most elaborate 
of his works. Who then can say that he might not have 
used cunque in the first book, which is obviously a collec- 
tion of experiments in lyrical Latin ? 



I. XXXV. 37. 

Diffingas - make into a new species; defingas is to 
unmake, the first step in the process of remaking. 



I. xxxvii. 24. 

Classe ctia nparavit orus» 
Meineke's 

soUicitare paravit eras 

only deserves mention to prove his want of ear. 

Re has its usual sense; in itself, it merely denotes 
change, although change may be pushed to contrariety 
of the first condition. 



n. xi. 21-24. 

Quis deviam scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? ebuma die age cum lyra 
Maturet, incomptum Lacaenae 
More comam religata nodum. 

Hitter's construction is ridiculous : Let some one entice 
Lyde out of her own house, and then when he has enticed 
her out, she is to be again enticed to Horace's. The word 
scortum shows that her coyness was put on, and her retired 
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residence had probably the same motive. We may there- 
fore return to the old construction : Go someone^ go for quiet 
Lyde ; tell her not to lose any time^ but bring her lyre^ and 
come as she is. 

Bentley's argument, that she could not hold the l3rre 
and tie up her hair at the same time, is decisive in favour 
of putting a stop at maturet. As to maturet, the word in 
Virgil is oppose^ to properare : 

Frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber 
Multa forent quae mox caelo properanda sereno 
Matnrare datur (Gi. 259-261). 

Aulus Gellius (x. ii), Macrobius (vi. 8), point out that 
there is an element of deliberation in maturare which is 
excluded from properare, so that this passage cannot be 
safely illustrated by 

Die et argutae properet Neaerae 

Murrheum nodo cohibere crinem (iii. ziv. 21). 

At all events, Lyde is allowed more time than Neaera. 

The two lines describing the arrangement of the hair 
are still more difficult: nodo is a mere conjecture; this 
necessitates nodum. Then of in comptum, shall we read 
two words or one ? In favour of construing in with nodum, 

{i),c. ace. In is used of the mode of dressing the hair — 

in orbem, Juv. vi. 496. 

in nodum, Mart. Sp. iii. 9. 

in annulos, Sen. de brev. v. c 12. 

in nodum, de ira, iii. 26. 

in gradus, Quintil. i. 6. 

(2). In comptum nodum = trim ; whereas incomptum 
nodum = in a rough knot, like horrentem capillum detor- 
quere, Tac. G. 38. 

(3). In the two places, where incomptus is used of the 
hair, it suggests roughness. 
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[a), incomptis Curium capillis, c. I. xii. 41. 
[b). Canidiae brevibus implicata viperis 

Crines et incomptum caput, £p. v. 15-16. 
[c). As applied metaphorically to verse, it denotes 
slovenly, A. P. 446. 

(4). Where there is a tiodusj it is not incamptus^ as 
como denotes arrangement — co-emo. If it be replied, that 
every nodus then is comptus, the rejoinder is, comptus 
implies a certain degree of elaboration — 

comptos arsit adnltera (iv. iz. 13) 
Crines, 
where comptos refers to the icsp? ayXal, Paris. 
As to Lacaenae more^ Vergil's 

dederatque comam diffundere ventis (A. i. 319) 
is not inconsistent : Venus might tie back her hair in a 
knot, to keep it oflf her face and leave the ends free, diffiin- 
dere ventis. This arrangement may be seen in the Pom- 
peian pictures, or in the * Toilette of the Bride,' left-hand 
figure, fig. 471, Life of Greeks and Romans. The result is, 
analysis is in favour of reading — 

cum Ijrra 
Mataret, in comptum (Lacaenae 
More) comam religata nodum. 

n. xviii. 14. 
Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 
Seahcs is wealthy and not happy, and so unicis would 
mean his only source of income ; for his town house would 
bring in no returns, or his box at Tibur. 

Mr. Wickham, Introd. p. xxix., overlooks the difference 
between vel and aut The passage from Suetonius is: 
vixit plurimum in secessu ruris sui Sabini aui Tiburtini : 
i, e. at his country-place in the Sabine, or at his country- 
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place in the Tiburtine district. Aut never gives *two 
alternative designations ' of the same thing. 



in. iv. 38. 

Fessas cohortes abdidit oppidis. 

Abdidit ^ ^ ^enneA, up' his fierce soldiery, like wild 
beasts in their cages. Cf. Lucan, x. 445-6 : 

Sic fremit in parvisy^ra nobilis abdita claustris 
£t frangit rabidos praemorso carcere dentes. 

ni. iv. 49-50. 

Magnum ilia terrorem intuierat lovi 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis. 

Newman finds inconsistency between this clause and 
1. 48 : ^ imperio regit unus aequo.' But the pluperfect intu^ 
lerat contrasts the past alarm with the present calm. 



in. xi. 18. 

quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus. 

Ejus = the hruUy the kind of monster I was describing. 
Cf. Sail. CatiL 55 : Sed incultu, tenebris, odore foeda atque 
terribilis ejus facies est, i. e. as you can imagine firom the 
description. 

ni. xxvi. H-12. 

Regina, sublimi flagello 

Tange Chloen semel arrogantem. 

Regina^ feminine of Rex » lawless despot = Sultana 
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with the whip, the emblem of sovereignty. Cf. Juvenal, 

X. 109 : 

Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites, 
and 

Ai09 fuurriyi Sa/icvrcs ; 

the whip as an emblem is taken from Assjrria and Egypt. 
This may explain the passage in Martial : 

. . . rogabatur felixque vetusque sodalis 
£t cujus laxas area flagellat opes. 

II. XXX. 3—4. 

Flagellat is the same metaphor from the taskmaster's 
whip, and laxas is * unrestrained,' * lavish ' ; hence who has 
at his absolute disposal unlimited funds. 

Cf. V. xiii. 6. 

libertinas area flagellat opes ; 

IX. Ix. 2 : 

Roma suas aurea vexat opes ; 

Tac. Ann. xv. 42 : 

viribus principis illudere. 

For the semi-personification of money, c/. Pers. ii. 

50-51: 

donee deceptus et exspes 

Nequicquam fundo nummus suspiret in imo. 



IV. ii. 49-52. 

Teque, dum procedis, to Tn'umphe, 
Non semel dkemus, to Triumphe^ 
Civiias omnis, dabimusque divis 
Thura bemgnis. 

Teque is the preponderant reading ; and &, in line 53, 
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is kept sufficiently distinct in its application to lulus by 
the interposition of the clause — 

dabimusque divis 
Thura benignis, 

and by the antithesis to me^ 1. 54. 

Epod. ii. 33. 
Aut amite lev! rara tendit retia. 
Levi is more in keeping with rara and turdis than 
levi. 

A smooth pole might be used in catching mastodons, 
and the mast of some tall ammiral is levis, but not ISvis. 
Etymology is in favour of amite. 



Epod. V. 87-88. 

Venma magnum fas nefasque non valent 

Convertere humanam vtcem. 

In the usual Latin order venena is the object of conver- 
tere : poisons are poisons in this world — humanam vicem — 
in spite of the g^eat distinctions of right and wrong. 
Therefore supernatural vengeance is called for, and ven- 
geance after death, quae vis deorum est manium; and 
my ghost will haunt you, diris agam vos. 

Convertere is to turn round: ^considerate quam con- 
versa rerum natura est ' (Sail. Hist i.) 

As to vicem : vicem is * change,' * turn,' * sphere,' de- 
fined by a genitive or adjective : e. g. nostram vicem^ the 
turn or spell that is mine (Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 2) ; utrum cen- 
setis me vicem aerarii prctestare (Sail. Hist, iii.) 

Hence humanam vicem is 'the sphere of humanity' 
= * in this world.' 

What force is there in saying * spells do not make foul 
fair ' ? This is not true : they do, for the time being, make 

VOL. y. 2 A 
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foul fair, as in the case of the innocent boy. But there is 
every force in saying * Morality cannot change spells in this 
world; but the supernatural world will avenge me ; ' there- 
fore diris agam vos. 

As to diris J cf. Li v. xl. 56 : 

umbrae insontis filii earn diris agitabant. 

As to magnum^ cf. Magnis diis, Verg. A en. iii. 
As to vicem^ cf. CatuU. Lxrv. 68-69 : 

Sed neque turn mitrae neque turn fluitantis amictas 
Ilia vicem curans 
[i.e. *the state of). 



Sat. I. iv. II. 
Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 
The imperfect velles expresses impossibility; hence 
= * there was something you would sooner have removed 
than retained.' If we make it = ^ there was something you 
would like to have adopted,' what is there to prevent such 
adoption ? 

Horace adds, x. 50-51 : 

saepe ferentem 
Piura quidem tollenda relinqaendis. 

This is decisive; saepe must denote the exceptional 
failing, and not the merit to which Horace gives the 
highest praise; and therefore relinquendis » retinendtSy 
settles the question. 

Epist. I. iii. 31-32. 

male saria 
Gratia nequidquam coit. 
Cf. Ovid, Trist. iV. iv. 41-42 : 

Neve retractando nondum coeuntia rmnpe 
Vulnera ; 
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Ovid, Pont I. iii. 87 : 

si possint nostra coire 
Vulnera ; 

Propert. m. xxiv. 18: 

Vnlneraque ad sanam nunc coiere mea. 



Epist. ix. 47-48. 
Imperat aut servit collecta pecnnia cniqne 
Tortam digna sequi potius quam ducere funem. 

Money ought to be means, not an end: in mecha- 
nical language, it should be the weight moved and not 
the power which moves it. Tortum is not twisted in 
strands, but strained by the pull taut. Cf. 

tortos incidere funes, (Verg. A. iv. 575) 

as the ships were riding at anchor. 

As to sentiment, cf. Pindar's 

Kpicrirova vXovrcv lUpifu^uy, (P. viii. 96.) 

In 

tegmnen torquens immane leonis, (Verg. A. vii. 666) 

torquens is stretching with his vast bulk ; the skin is tight 
for him. 

c. m. ix. 13-14. 
Me torret face mutua 
Thurini Calais filius Omiti, 

i. e. Me torret Calais amore quem a me sumserat mutuum : 
I love C. ; but C. loved me first, and thereby made me love 
him. 

The second clause is contained in the simple word 
mutua. Mutuimi always requires the verb dare or sumere^ 
expressed or understood: face mutua^ with the flame I lit 
in him. 

These notes were written many years ago (1885). As they 

2 A2 
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were the result of an independent study of the text, I leave 
them as they are. Since then some of the points have 
been considered by some eminent scholars. Mr. Munro 
and Mr. Verrall have discussed c. i. xx. Mr. Munro pro- 
posed for iu bibes in that ode, tu vides; and Mr. Verrall 
suggests invides^ in the sense of you look askance at. — 
Studies in the Odes of Horace^ p. 146. 

The words mea nee Falernae necessitate tu as an anti- 
thesis. This of course is consistent with Mr. Munro's tu 
vides. But if Maecenas provides his own wine, why oflFer 
him vile Sabinum ? If we press the words, we have potabis 
significant of a hearty draught, as opposed to bibes. Bibes^ 
then, may be taken you will be for sipping Caecuban; but I 
can quote no passage where the future signifies what you 
would begin to do, there being no chance of beginning. 
In Ep, I. X. 24, Prof. Wilkins takes the reading, naturam 
expelles furca^ as * expressing the notion of an incomplete 
action — a fruitless endeavour.' Tu bibes may thus mean : 
if you call for Caecuban, I have not got it. What is re- 
quired is an undoubted use of the Latin future like A 

jEptst. I. i. 19. 
£t mihi res non me rebus subjungere conor. 

Prof. Wilkins : * I endeavour to subdue all events and 
circumstances to my own enjoyment, and not to become a 
slave to circumstances.' Not so ; the first clause is Epicu- 
rean — I make the world suit me; the second is Stoic — I 
make myself suit the world, the end of the Stoic. 



Epist. Ii# ii. 24. 
Stultus cupidusque bibisset. 
An instance of the carelessness of reference amongst 
the ancients. The companions of Ulysses had no warning 
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against the cups of Circe. They were warned against 
eating the oxen of the Sun. 

Epist I. iii. 26. 
frigida curaram fomenta. 
There is nothing essentially significant of heat in ^ 
faVy though, no doubt, the association is in that direction ; 
and fomenta thus may mean, in the curiosa felicitas of 
Horace, that which tends to feed care, but, being frigida, 
chills genius, u e. hypallage » frigidarum curarum fomenta. 

Eptst. I. XX. 28. 
quo duxit Lollins anno. 
The point here has been misunderstood. No one denies 
that coUegam dicere is used of a magistrate making an 
appointment in virtue of his imperium, for the reason that 
anyone with imperium could do anything he pleased while 
in office. I must again refer to the account of the trans- 
action in Dio Cassius : 

cv ^ 8^ ravra iytyvero, 6 Avyovorof h SuccXuiv i7X0cv, fhrto^ Kal 
iK€arqv koX roKAAa ret fi€)(pl rrj^ Svpux? icaTQ U T> ; <ryr tt i. Kai avrov cKrav^a 
&t ovros> 6 SrjfjLo^ rctfv 'Vta/JMuov rov^ virarovs )(€ipoT0vwy €(rraxrUur€v, wrr€ 
KoX cfc TovTov Sui&€Lxl^04, Zti dSvvaTov ifv SijfiOKparov/Uirav^ (r^s 0-10$^- 
viu. MtKpov yovv rivo? <h re reus SLpxaxptviax^ koX iv rats dp^w av- 
rois Kvpicvovrcs iOopvPrja-av, *l^rqpwro pJkv yap 17 crcpa x^P^ '''^ 
AvyovoT^, fccu Sta rovro Mapicos AoXXtos kwt^ dpxa^ rov ^ovs fu^vos 
^pfcv' ^fcciVov 8c fi^ &€(afiivov avri^v Kotvros yc Aeiri&o^ Kal Aovictos 
SiXavos icnrovSapxiacrayf Kal ovro) yc irdvra awerdpafav wore koX rov 
AvyovoTov v3ro riav ifi^povtav dvoKXriOrjvai, circiS^ Sk o^ vsrcorpc^c 
fih^f iXOovrai Bk avrovs irpbi avrov dir€Jr€pAl/€V iiririfirjoai o-ff^urL koI 
fccXcvcras afiif>or€p{av avr&v dirovnav r^ \lnj<f}OV So^vcu, ov8^ /aoXXov 
•^<Tvx<oL€rav, aXKa koX irayv avOii Sirjv^xOrfa'aVf bkrrc rov AiiriSov oi/rc iror€ 
aip€0rjvai. — xliv. 6. 

Here is an election, and not imperium. See Herma- 
THENA, iii. p. 137. 
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EcL iv. 6o. 
Incipe, parve pner, risn cognoscere matrem. 

Risu « ridans ; cf. Catul., Ixi. 221-225 • 

Torquatns volo parvolas .... 
.... Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello ; 

and so win a smile in return : if you don't, take my warn- 
ing ' cui non risere parentes^' etc. (1. 62} ; c/. Stat. Silv.^ 
V. V. 86-7, 

Cui nomen vox prima memn Indnsque tenello 
Risus, et e nostro veniebant gaudia voltu ; 

risus. sc, noster. 

Cut) in EcL, iv. 62, appears a Vergilian variation of 
Catullus' ad patrem. 

The steps in the syntax appear to be 

1. Ridere aliquem, 

2. ridere ad aliquem, (Catul., /.r.) 

3. arridere alicui, 

4. ridere alicui. (Verg. /.r.) 



Georg. ii. 32. 

Et saepe alterius ramos impune videmns 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque insita mala 
Ferre piram, et pninis lapidosa rubescere coma. 

The words alterius show that neither tree is superior to 
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its substitute : the pear-tree bears apples, and the apple- 
tree bears pears. 

An ordinary writer would make the engrafted tree 
the subject of rubescere^ as pirum is the subject oiferre. 
But it is Vergil's way, like Tacitus, proprie communia 
dicere, to vary common forms, and so he makes the graft 
the subject. 

The passage Georg., ii. 426, quoted to show ihdXfoma 
is the tree, merely shows it to be the fruit-bearing part of 
the tree as opposed to the trunk :— * 

Poma quoque ut primum trancos sensere valentes. 

C/. Ov., Met viii. 408, 

torsit grave cospide coraom, 

z. ^., the branch. Corna « the berries were bright-red; 
whereas pruna were of various colours — white and red 
{i.e. bluish-red), Plin., xv. 12, i, but not scarlet; while, if 
we engrafted the cornel-tree with the plum, we should 
have the tree whose fruit is essentially red growing red 
with a fruit which may not be red at all. 

Prunes were not known as fruit in Cato's time, Rin., 
XXXV. 13. Columella mentions both as preserves, xii. 10, 
which favours my view oialterius. 

Conington's difficulty that in Aen.^ iii. 650, 

dant rami bacas lapidosaque coma, 

corna are poor fare, only means that no one likes to live on 
fruit from the tree. 

The miser in Horace eats corna [Sal. n., ii. 57) ; while 
pruna are sent as presents— addam cerea pruna {£cl. ii. 53), 
as the epithet shows, on account of their appearance as well 
as flavour. 

As far as Latin is concerned, the position ofprum's is 
in favour of its being the Vergilian locative rather than 
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the instrumental ablative which generally is after the 
verb ; and lapidosa is certainly an attribute of fruit and | 
not of trees. | 

liprunts were the instrument, why did not Vergil write 1 

coma et lapidosa rubescere pnmis ? \ 

The sense then is : we see on prune-trees cornel-fruit, 
and, by parity of reasoning, prune-fruit on cornel-trees. 

Gearg. ii. 59. 
Pomaque degenerant succos oblita priores. 

Succos is accusative on degenerant ; cf. Ov., Met. vii. 
543, degenerat palmas ; ib., Pont, in., i. 45. Hanc cave 
degeneres ; Propert., IV. i. 81, degenerasse propinquos. 

The participle ohlitus elsewhere in Vergil takes the 
genitive ; though the verb, in the only passage in which 
it occurs, takes the accusative : obliviscere GraioSj Aen., ii. 
148. 

Aen. V. 119. 

Urbis opus. 
Explained by 

Urbis opus domus una fuit, spatiomque tenebat 
Quo brevins maris oppida multa tenent 

(Ov. Fast. vi. 641-2) 
and by 

Magnae molis opus. (Sil. liaL iii. 582) 

In each case the genitive is adjectival ; cf. 

Montis onus (Stat. Theb, vi. 86) 

= * a mountain-sized load ' ; regis opus (Hor. Epist n. iii. 
65) = a work on the scale of an Eastern sultan, not of the 
First Citizen of the Republic ; pacts opus (Stat. Theb. iv. 
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552) = a work for peace, not for war. Cf. litlus atnoent 
secessus (Juv. iii. 4); sacri f otitis nemus {id. 13); extinctae 
corpus nan utik dextrae [ib. 48) ; lumina fastus^ i. e. * proud 
looks ' (Prop. I. i. 3) ; lympharum in specula^ i. e. * watery 
mirror' (Phaedr. i. iv. 3); tanti majestas ducis^ imperial 
majesty [ib. n. v. 23) ; luxuriae domunty i. e. domum luxuri- 
osam [ib, rv. v. 44) ; tempora verisy i. e. tempora vema (Ov. 
Fast, i. 496) ; Carthago fraudum domus (Sil. //. vi. 479). 



Aen. vii. 83-84. 

lucosque sab alta 
Consulit Albunea, nemonun quae maxima sacro 
Fonte sonat saevamque exhalat opaca mephitim. 

Albunea, the Sybil, had a grove at Tibur and a sulphur- 
spring, the source of the Albula. If so, Vergil may have 
extended the name Albunea to the falls, of which the other 
waters would appear a continuation. Cf. Sil. ItaL i. 666 : 

fontes at stagna Numici, 
with ib. viii. 360 : 

fonte Numici ; 
and 

Cimini cum monte lacum. {Aen. vii. 697) 

The principle appears to be that geographical adjec- 
tives with variations of gender denote district, lake, or 
mountain. The parallels 

' nemoram quae maxuma, {Georg, ii. 15) 

and 

Baiaram maxuma silvis, (Tib. iii. v. 3) 

are perhaps imitations of the Grreek geographical genitive. 
Fons is not of necessity a jet d'eau, but any spring or afflu- 
ent. The word Albunea would thus include — 

1. the wood under the falls ; 

2. the falls flowing into the sulphureous water ; and 

3. the sulphureous water itself. 
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The noise of the falls would thus seem an attribute of 
the water into which they run. 



Aen, vii. 211. 
Numeram divorum altaribus addit. 

Numerus is sum^ and numert are its items. If, then, we 
read addit, numerum must be taken either in the sense, of 
quantity, n-X^Ooc, or in the sense of an item, which is 
denied by Conington. It is so used in Statius : 

Ant nece facta luet numeroque explebit adempta 
Corpora. {Theh xii. 102.) 

Aen. vii. 598-9. 

Nam mihi parta quies, omnisqae in limine portus. 
Funere felici spolior. 

The general sense is : I have lived my life : facilis jac- 
tura sepulchri (ii. 646). 

Parta is won, secured : pacemque et victoriam vobis 
peperi, Scip. Afr. Or. (R. Meyer, p. 7). If tn limine is a 
metaphor so hackneyed as to have lost the sharpness of 
its primary significance, and thus portus may be pressed, 
we may render: 'there is but a step to the haven of 
repose which is at my door.' As to limen^ it is properly 
applied to the line of demarcation between the home life 
and the world (Justin. Instit. I. xii.); and so metaphori- 
cally to other lines of demarcation : 

leti jam limine ab ipso ; (Lucr. ii. 959) 

vitae cum limen inimus. (Jb. iii. 681) 
cur indecores in limine primo 

Deficimus, {Aen. xi. 423) 

is of course metaphorical. 
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In Tac. Ann. xi. 27, I think litnen has dropped out 
before subisse : atque illam audisse auspicum verba, suOsse, 
sacrificasse apud deos: t.e. Messalina went up to the 
threshold like a bride. For subire^ cf. Catul. Ixi. 168 : 

Rasilemque subi forem. 

Portus, too, is a word which has grown blunted in use. 
There is as great a mixture of metaphor in 

Si est erratum, redeamns in viam. Optimus est portus paeni- 
tenti mutatio consilii. (Cic. PhiL xii. 3. 7.) 



Aen. viii. 22. 

Sicnt aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen aenis 
Sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae. 

u e. sun-light or moon-light reflected from the water ; sole 
and imagine lunae are ablative of cause, by the action of 
the sun or moon : imago is visible shape or phase of the real 
moon, not its reflection in the water; cf, Ov. Met. xv. 785 : 

Solis quoque tristis imago ; 
Lucan, v. 446 : 

Pontus non solis imagine vibrat. 

Imago as reality is opposed to untrue representation : 

Ista repercussae, qoam cemis, imaginis umbra est ; 

(Ov. Mtt. iii. 434) 

so simulacra of the phases of the real moon : 

lunae simulacra feruntur. 

(Q. Cicero de xii. Sig., 16.) 
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Aen. viii. 296-7. 

Janitor Orci 
Ossa super recnbans antro semiesa cmento. 
Cf. 

sparsa solo turbaverat ossa 

Sc. Cerberus. (Stal. Th. ii. 29) 

The germ of the notion is in Hesiod^ who calls Cer- 
berus 

A/iiyaT^. (3^. 3"f.377) 

The materialism of the passage in Verg^il is common 
to the Roman poets : 

lateri vestis adusta fuit 
£t solitam digito beryllon adederat ignis 
Summaque Lethaeus triverat ora liquor. 

(Prop. nr. vii. 8-10) 

Humana effodiens ossa thesaurum Canis 
Moverat, et violarat quia manes deos. 

(Phaedr. i. xxvii. 3-4) 
Quo non Romanes violabis vomere manes. 

(Luc. vii. 852) 

Tu nostros Aegypte tenes in pulvere manes. 

(1*3. viii. 834) 

Caros uma confundite manes. (Stat. Th. iii. 168) 

manibus aethera puram 
commaculet. (I'i. viii. 754) 

Permiscetque vagos in sanguine manes. {ih, x. 276) 



Aen. ix.y 478. 

muros amens atque agmina cursu 
prima petit. 

Agmina is certainly men in motion: here, perhaps, the 
parties hastening to man the walls. 
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Am, ix. 486. 

nee te tna funera, nate, 
Produxi. 

Funera is certainly applied to one person : — 

Optavit genitor primaevi funera nati. 

(Catul. Ixiv. 402) 
Sed sine funeribus caput hoc sine honore sepulcri 
Indeploratum barbara terra tegit. 

(Ov. Tr. III. iii. 45-6) 

Tibia funeribus convenit ista meis. {ib. v. i. 48) 

flentem mea funera vidi. {Ex Pont, i. ix. 17) 

taedaeque ad funera versae. (Sil. //. ii. 184) 

nostrosque in funera Poeni 

Aeneadas undis totoque eguisse profundo. 

{lb, xvii. 289-90) 
Pentheos in triplices' funera rapta greges. 

(Prop. IV. xvii. 24.) 

Aen. xi. 562. 
Sonuere undae ; 

i,e. the air near the surface of the water, and so the water. 

Cf. ib. 863 : 

teli stridorem aurasque sonantes ; 

Sil. ItaLj xvii. 487-8 : 

Contremuere aurae rapido vibrantibus hastis 
Turbine ; 

Lucan, ix. 827 : 

Scjthicae strideret arundinis aer. 

The perfect in the midst of a group of present tenses 
describes something so rapid that it is over while the seve- 
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ral actions described by the present are running on. Cf. 
Gearg. i. 330^ fiigere ferae; Aen. xii. 283, diripuere aras. 

cessere magistri. (G. iii. 549) 

tecta metu petiere. (A. iv. 164) 

lora 

concussere jugis. (A. v. 146) 

sonuere lyrae, sonnere pharetrae. (Ov. R. A. 705) 

confremuere omnes. (i3. M. i. 199) 

fugere lupi, fugere revulsis 

unguibns impastae volucres. (Luc. vi. 627-8) 

consumsere locum. [tb. vii. 461) 

deseruere canes. (i"3. viii. 829) 

dissiluere fores. (St. Theb. vii. 69) 

cessere fugatae 

Nereides. (viii. 361-2) 

rapuenmt licia Parcae. {tb, 382) 

exclusere diem telis. (i3. 412) 

secessere trabes. (i3. xii. 436) 



A en. xi. 644. 
Tantus in anna patet. 

Cf. Statins, Theb. ix. 428 : 

omnisque patet leto. 
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Lucnjus. 

Occidam ilium equidem et vincam, si id quaeritis, inquit. 
Venim illud credo fore : in os prius accipiam ipse, 
Quam gladium in stomacho suria ac pnlmonibus sisto. 

(Ap. Cic. Tusc. IV. 48) 

Bentley r^dAs/uriae: if this were the dativus commodi, 
or even the possessive, it ought to have been in another 
place, and there is nothing in the metre to prevent it : read 
nisum » rursum » I will take his thrust before I return the 
compliment in his throat and lungs. Killing the gladiator 
was a regular piece of butchery, as may be seen in the 
bas-relief from the tomb of Scaurus. The victor is working 
his sword into the throat, stomacho. 



Odyssey^ E. 287. 

This is one of the many less opportune insertions in 
the Odyssey which prove the priority as well as the supe- 
riority of the Iliad. 

We have 

icoX^^ 8" ^cX^Xaro x^Xjcos (N. 800) 

where iroXX<ic is proved to be part of the predicate by 

ht\ 8* oySoov ^Xoo-c ypkK&v, (H. 225) 

Here Ulysses makes a bulwark of wattlework. This 
would do two things in a heavy sea — break the weight of 
the water, and let it run off; so 

iroXX^ 8* liri;(cvaro vXi^v 
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is, he laid on wood thick ; i.e. he placed on the open wattle- 
work a solid top-rail. 

To make it ballast, with Mr. Butcher, is injudicious : 
wood is the worst ballast ; and ballast is not kept on deck ; 
and wooden ballast on deck is the worst ballast in the 
worst place. 



tvia^iovla and BEXT A YIT A. 

Cicero's attack on the Stoic dogma, &ri airipKric v ipmi 
irpoc €v8ai/itoviav, in Par. ii., Tusc. v., and in de Finibus, iv. 
and v., is an ignoratio elenchi. The Stoics, like Theolo- 
gians, pressed popular etymology into their service ; BiSai- 
fiovia is the proper state Kara ttjv avfi^wvtav rov vap' iKaan^ 
Sai/iovoc Trpoc rfjv rov rwv SXwv SioiKftrov /3o6Xi|<rcv, Diog. 
Laer. vn. i. 88. That this is no metaphor is clearly seen 
in Marcus Antoninus. Inter alia, d Si uriBiv kquttov ^ai vcrai 
avTov Tov IviSpvfiivov iv <ro\ Satfiovogy tqq re iStag ippag vwart" 
Ta\6Tog lavrcjf, ical tqq <^avTa<rtag i^iraZovrogy Koi twv alaOiirt- 
kHjv 9re((j€(iiv, a»c 6 Soiicpdrtfc iXey^Vy iavrSv a^£iAKVicoroc> «cal 
Toig 0COCC vwoTiTax&roc iavrov jcat tCjv av9p&Kiav irpomiSo/ulvov, 
iii. 6. The laifitav is constantly referred to, and seems to 
have had its origin in the Socratic rh Saifioviov. Cicero's 
summing up possitne quis beatus esse quamdiu torqueatur 
refers to alaOrtriKaX vdauQy not to the faculty which subordi- 
nates them. The very word beatus is misleading. Mae- 
cenas is beatus, as he has every kind of expensive comfort. 
Was he BiSalfiwv ? He answers for himself: 

Vita dum superest, bene est 1 
Hanc mihi vel acuta 
Si sedeam croce, sustine. 
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Tacitus, Agricola^ 24. 
Nave prima, 

the first ship in these waters. 

This rendering has been objected to, on what grounds 
is hard to see. It is paralleled by 

merces prima digna carina ; (Seneca, Mtd. 365) 
prima dignum statnere carina, (Val. F. v. 473) 

both of the Argo, the first ship in any waters. 



Lucretius, iv. 216. 

Aetheris ex oris in terraram accidat eras. 

Here oris and oras must be read, and this necessitates 
oras in Vergil's luminis oras, where the variant auras is 
found in each instance. Ora » orsa, is the border. 



The use of quamquam and QUAMVIS in the * Annals ' 
of Tacitus. 

In reading the Annals — ^the most mature work of Tacitus 
— I marked each of these particles wherever I observed 
it. I cannot aflirm that none were overlooked; but the 
induction is sufficient to support the following generaliza- 
tions : 

I. — Quamquam is used with either the indicative or the 
subjunctive : 

A. With the indicative, and with adjectives and parti- 
ciples, it is objective or matter of fact in the high- 
est degree: e. g. Piso quamquam coepta secus 
cadebant, in the teeth of what everybody knew, 
that his attempts were failures. 

VOL. V. 2 B 
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B. With the subjunctive quamquam is used — 

1. With a verbal quotation which in direct nar- 
rative would have been the indicative: e.g. mul- 
taque indicia saevitiae, quamquam premantur, 
erumpere, i. 4. 

2. Of matters of fact, which the subject of the 
sentence regards as objective : e. g. Germanicum — 
adsciri per adoptionem a Tiberio jussit, quamqttam 
esset in domo Tiberii filius juvenis ; i. e, Augustus 
commanded, although he was fully aware that 
Tiberius had a son alive and unemancipated, i. 3. 

II. — QuAMViS is always purely subjective, like the index 
fif pushing the notion as far as you please : quamvis fir- 
matus animo centurio, i. e. it took all the disciplined will 
of the old soldier, i. 6. 



Aristotle, Eth. N. vii. 8. 

6 /tcv rots v7r€pPo\a^ SitaKiav ro>v ^8co>v* ^ Ka6^ vircpjSoXas 17 Sia 
vpoaip€(nv, 8t' avras ical firjSty Bi crcpov diroPaXvov AkoXoxtto^' avdyKTf 
yap TovTov fitf clvoi ftcra/uXi^rcKov, war* avtaros* 6 yap aftcra/icXifros 
aviaros. 

Mr. By water, in the Journal of Philology^ 4. 218, pro- 
poses to read Koff 8 vTrtpfioXal in place of icaO' w€p/3oAac. No 
change is necessary. Kaff virtpjSoXac is merely the plural 
of icafl' vvipfioXiiVy which refers to the various kinds of sen- 
sual pleasure, and is an abbreviation of the fuller formula, 
rag impfioXag Kaff ag 6 aKoXaarog aicoAa(Troc> 7. 12. 7. 

T. MAGUIRE. 
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PINDARICA. 

THERE are three places in Pindar where the optative 
is supposed to be used without av^ though there is 
a condition (expressed or implied), and though the poten- 
tial sense of the optative (which can dispense with av) is 
plainly inapplicable. I am glad to find that Professor 
Gildersleeve, in his excellent edition of the Olympian and 
Pythian odes, which has just appeared (Macmillan), ex- 
plains these passages in the way in which I have been in 
the habit of explaining them in lecturing on Pindar. 

1. The first is 01. m. 45 : 

ov luv Siftf^* iccivog tlrjy, 

Fennell translates *I should be foolish (if I were to do 
so, but I certainly shall not).' Myers, *The quest were 
vain.' Others change the text. But the meaning is strictly 
optative t *May I be baffled (if I go on such a quest).' 
That is, * set me down as a fool (if I do).' Gildersleeve 
excellently compares Lys. 21. 21, lAotvotfiiiiv $1 avaXlaKOifxif 
* set me down as a madman if.' 

2. Pyth. IV. 118: 

ov (tCvav ixot/Aav yaidv SXXtav. 

Here, too, the sense is strictly optative ; ov Zdvav = 
inXtaVf and the meaning is, * may I have come to a friendly 
land.' 

3. Pyth. X. 21 : 

0COS €lrj 
aTnjfMav Map, 

The meaning is just the same as in 01. in. 45 : ^ Set him 
down as a god who has no cares.' I do not think this use 
of the optative, fiatvotfinv ^ SokoIiiv fAotvarOai, is noticed in the 
grammars. 

2 B 2 
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Nem. 9. 23. 

A very diflBcult expression here is robustly explained 
by Mezger: 

'Icr/jw/vov S €ir* o^aun yXvicvv 
vocrov cpvcrcra/ACVoi Xcvxavtfca a-tafiar hrCavav xanrov. 

The word Ipvacra/ucvot has puzzled the commentators. It 
has given rise to a host of conjectures, and is given up by 
Bergky who writes ego nequeo expedite. Mezger takes 
ipvairafiEvoi in its most natural sense, * dragging to oneself/ 
the sense which the word bears in //. 18. 174 : 

oi ii ipva-fraa-Oai irort*IXiov ^vc/ioccrcrav. 

The figure present to Pindar's mind was a sort of Hi^r of 
war. The Argives, * in their struggle for (victory and) safe 
return,' fed the pyre's smoky flame. * In the tug for home' 
would be a good rendering. 

The following considerations strongly confirm Mezger's 
explanation. Pindar very probably had in his mind a recol- 
lection of the Homeric n^tipap cTraXXa^avrcc- It is quite in his 
manner to reset, as it were, the jewels of epic verse, by 
making phrases which recal, and do not merely repeat, the 
traditional epic tags which recur so often in Homer. Thus 
/LicvocffCEa Sacra reappears as apfioSiov StiTrvov (Nem. i. 21); 
and OaXty ivl iroXXy was perhaps in his mind when he wrote 
Ev apfievoi<n iravra Ovfiov av^wv (Nem. 3. 58). This view 
famishes a reason for holding that ayXaoKopiroc, applied to 
Thetis in Nem. 3. 56, means * mother of noble oflEspring,' 
a resetting of the Homeric {Sv9)apiaTOT6Ktia. A similar 
echo is found in BaWovrog trvfAiroclov, compared with Satra 
OaXuav. The phrase v6aT0v ipvaaapivoi ■■ irepi v6irrov ayoi- 
vccra/icvoi is not a more violent metaphor than avXaOAc 
ay$vd(av =■ i^tXOwv l^^/Soiv (01. Q. 95), or iv^potrvvag aXarw 
* tvi^poaiviig airstrripitrai (01. I. 58). 
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ISTHM. 3. 54. 

lOTC fiai^ Atayros dXxav iJMiVMV, rav o^C^ 
iv wKTi ra/AuiV ircpl Z <f>aaydvtf /M/i<l>av l;(Ci trat^co-o-tv *£XA<£va)v 
ocr<H TptpavS' ifiav. 

Here surely rafAUfv is wrong. It is hard to say what 
rafAwv irtpl t} ^aayavt^ could mean. Certainly not ircpcra- 
/u(i5v i^ ^aayavi^. Possibly the poet wrote not Tafiupv, but 
irpaOwv (Pyth. 9. 81}, or jSaAwv, or Sucwv. The words /SaXc^v 
(or SiKwv) wtpl (^ ^acryai/qi would mean the same as ^aayavi^ 
a/i^tJcvA/craic (Nem. 8. 23]. 



ISTHM. 5. 35. 

I would here suggest another correction of the text ; 

dAA.' AuuceSav KoXitov 
ii trk6ov KVfnfct iravnov iaLW/iiviav, 

But iravTtjjv has no MS. authority. Bergk reads : 
€S irXoov . . Kvp-qcev Saiwfiivtov, 
Now the note of the scholiast is iXXa rov AlaKov iraiSa 
Tov TiXafiCfva ac tovtov tov ttXovv koI ravrijv rrjv avnfia\lav 
KCiKutv £rv^€V avtvpi)V tv(a\oifitvov tov TiXafiiova 
(Abel, p. 45). Thus the scholiast plainly found Saivvfuvov^ 
not SaivvfAivwv, and the lost word is a participle depending 
on Kvpfiffs. I would suggest : 

€9 irX6oVf Kvpi/crc rdr/Kav Scuvv/acvoi^. 

The verb rirfisiv is the regular epic word for *to find' 
(at home or not at home). Moreover, Kiptiai, coming 
from Kvpiwy not »rfpw, must be auxiliary. If Pindar had 
wished to say *fell in with,' he would have used iKvptre 
with gen., or imTotrtn with dat. He never uses any part of 
Kup((o as * to meet with.' Nor indeed is there any passage 
in early Greek which defends this meaning. In Hesiod, 
Op- 755, Kvpiiaag = Tux«iv, as is shown by the note of Pro- 
clus. This again illustrates the marked proneness of 
Pindar to use epical terms. Christ and Mommsen read 

cacvi//u€i/oi/ in their texts. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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TULLIANA. 

I BEGIN by defending more fully my conjecture, pipulo 
convicio for populi convtcioy put forward in the last 
Heruathena, p. 24. 

Q. Fr.il 10(12). I. 

Gandeo tibi incundas esse meas litteras, nee tamen habnissem 
scribendi nunc quidem ullum argumentum, nisi tuas accepissem. 
Nam pridie Id. cum Appius senatum infrequentem coegisset, tan- 
tum fuit frigus, ut pipulo convicio coactus sit nos dimittere. 

nam]. Cicero has no news to tell Quintus, because the 
meeting of the senate ended abruptly. 

pipulo, convicio], * noisy clamour,* f , e. of the senators. 
The MS. reading is populi convicio. Boot [Obss. critL ad 
M. T. Ciceronis EpistoUis; Amstelodami^ 1880) justly ob- 
serves that he does not understand how the consul was 
forced by the clamour of the people outside to dismiss the 
senate. He would read communi convicio; but my conjec- 
ture is far less rash : pipulo is a Plautine word, and there- 
fore very likely to be used by Cicero ; it would almost 
certainly be mistaken by the scribe for populo^ which he 
would naturally change to populi^ to obtain a construction. 
Asyndeton is quite a characteristic feature in the letters 
of Cicero, especially asyndeton between two words. For 
two words with asyndeton, cp. patrimonio fortunUy Att. xi. 
9. 3 ; causes mecLC voluntati meoruniy Att. ni. 13. i ; queren- 
tibus postulantihuSy Att. v. 21. 12 ; ctdsunt queruntuty Div. in 
Caec. 11; expulerit relegarity Sest. 29; officiis liber alitatCy 
Fam. xm. 24. 3 ; vultu tcLciturnitatey Fam. m. 8. 2 ; gratis- 
simo iucundissimoy Fam. xin. 28. 3 ; studiis beneficiisy Fam. 
vn. 5. I. We read in Q. Fr. n. i, that the hired roughs of 
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Clodius a Graecostasi et gradibus clamorem satis magnum 
sustulerunty and that the consequence was the breaking 
up of the meeting of the senate. But in that case they 
were hired by Clodius to do what they did. How could 
the coldness of the weather bring the people outside to 
break up the meeting of the senate * with abuse/ convicio} 
But it is quite credible that the senators themselves should 
have shouted down every attempt to put a question to the 
house with abusive clamour, calling on the consul to dis- 
miss the house. Each senator wished to go away on 
account of the cold (which word, as we shall see, is also 
susceptible of another meaning), but did not wish to leave 
behind him a house to pass measures unacceptable to him. 
With this passage must be discussed the words at the end 
of the letter : ut summum periculum esset ne Appio stcae 
aedes urerentur. The passage runs thus : 

Ibid, fin, 

Litterae quidem ad id, quod ezspectas, fere cam tuo reditu 
iungentur, reliqua singulorum dierum scribemus ad te, si mode 
tabellarios tu praebebis. Quamquam eius modi frigus impendebat, 
ut summum periculum esset ne Appio suae aedes urerentur. 

Here again Boot asks, What is the meaning ? It is 
true that in seasons of great cold there is a greater danger 
of conflagrations, because larger fires are kept. But why 
should the consul's house be in more peril than houses of 
other people ? Manutius explains by observing that in the 
house of the consul, which was frequented by crowds of 
visitors, and by those who would escort him home from 
the senate, a very large fire would naturally be kept. 
But such an explanation is manifestly puerile. 

This being so, I am disposed to explain the two pas- 
sages — the one in the beginning of the letter and the one 
at the end— as jocular, or at least covert allusions to the 
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lack of interest in public afiEairs, the inactivity and apathy 
of the senate, and the dulness of the business before them. 
The first passage would then mean : * Appius could only 
get together a small meeting of the senate, and when it 
did meet, such was the utter dearth of interest^ that it 
ended in noisy clamour for a dismissal of the house.* The 
sentence at the end would mean : * The barometer of public 
feeling is so near fireezing point that Appius' house runs a 
great risk of being frost-bitten^ that is, utterly deserted by 
salutatores and deductores. For examples of frigus in the 
metaphorical sense of ^dulness, apathy, stagnation,' cp. 
si Parthi vos nihil calfaciunt nos hie frigare rigescimus^ 
Fam. vm. 6. 4 ; Curioni tribunatus conglaciat^ ib. 3 ; and the 
synonymous phrase, ib. 4, veternus civitatem occupasset; so 
also metuo nefrigeas in hibernis (* have nothing to do ') . . . 
qtiamqiiam vos istic satis calere (*are kept pretty busy') 
audioy Fam. vn. 10. 2 ; cp. also Ov. Fast. n. 856, virque luo 
Tereus frigore laetus erit. 

Uri = * to be frost-bitten,' is common enough ; Cicero 
uses it in this sense in one passage, where it is as suscep- 
tible of misapprehension as it is here, pernoctant venatores 
in nivBy in montibus uri se patiuntur^ Tusc. il. 40. 

This explanation, moreover, gives a far more appropri- 
ate meaning to qt^amquam in the sentence at the end of 
the letter : * I shall give you the news of every day. Yet 
[there is really nothing to tell, for] the barometer of public 
interest is so near freezing point that Appius' house seems 
likely to be frost-bitten.' It is to be observed that, both at 
the beginning and the end of the letter, the mention of 
frigus is introduced to account for the dearth of news. 

Frigus might also be used in the metaphorical sense 
of disfavour (towards Appius) : cp. maiorum nequis amicus 
Frigore te feriaty Hor. Sat. n. i. 62 ; limina frigescanty 
Pers. I. 108 ; to which the Dictt. add several examples in 
Quintilian and Pliny. But this use of frigus would not 
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account for quamqtumiy and is not so characteristic of the 
tone of Cicero's letters. 



Fam. vn. lo. 2. 
Valde metno ne frigeas in hibernis : quam ob rem camino lucu- 
lento utendum censeo: idem Macio et Manilio placebat, prae- 
sertim qui sagis non abundares. 

frigeas]. It seems probable ihdiX, frigeas is here used in 
its metaphorical sense of * having nothing to do/ Cicero 
then passes to the literal meaning oi frigeas^ and says, 
*you ought to keep your hearth blazing.' Calere is cer- 
tainly metaphorical : * though you are so frozen out in your 
winter quarters, yet I hear you have hot work over there ' 
(alluding to the Gallic rising under Ambiorix, Caes. B. G. 
V. 26). 

abundares]. This word must depend on the clause 
idem . . . placehaty else the present tense must have been 
used ; hence I have slightly changed the usual punctuation 
which makes idem . . . placebat parenthetical. The mean- 
ing is: *this was the counseVs opinion of those celebrated 
jurists, Mucins and Manilius, especially for one who, like 
you, has not a sufficient campaigning kit.' The only trace 
of humour is the appealing to the responsa prudentium to 
confirm such a very obvious truth, that if you are cold you 
ought to keep a good fire. Probably Trebatius did not 
provide himself largely with military equipments, not in- 
tending really to take part in the campaign : we read above 
(Fam. VIII. i) that he refused the post of iribunus militum. 
The regular phrase for * taking the field ' was saga sum^re. 
Perhaps Cicero wished to hint that Trebatius was not very 
eager for this. But we must not look for too much point 
in jests which were dictated, perhaps, by a momentary 
access of high spirits, and which were not intended for 
anyone but his correspondent. Cicero himself says : mulla 
ioca Solent esse in epistolis qtuie prolata si sint inepta esse 
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videantuTy Phil. n. 7. It appears from Att. v. 5. i, that 
Cicero, regarding joking as one of the ordinary ingre- 
dients of a letter, plane deest quod scrtbam : nam nee quod 
mandem habeo . . . nee quod narrem . . . nee iocandi locus 
est, ita multa me sollicitant. 

Fam, vn. 16. i. 

In £qao Troiano scis esse: in extremo sero saptunt. Tu 
tamen, mi vetule, non sero. Primas illas rabiosulas sat fatuas de- 
disti : deinde . . . Quod in Britannia non nimis ^iXo^coipov te 
praebuisti, plane non reprehendo : nunc vero in hibemis intectos 
mihi videris : itaque te commovere non curas. 

Usqui quaque sapere oportet : id erit telunt acerrimum. 

Equo Troiano]. A play of this name is ascribed both 
to Livius and to Naevius. 

in extreme]. The passage is usually given thus: in 
Equo Troiano scis esse in extremo : sero sapiunt; and the 
proverb is supposed to be sero sapiunt^ because Festus says: 
sero sapiunt Phryges proverbium est natum a Troianis qui 
decimo deniqtce anno velle coeperunt Helenam quaeqtie cum ea 
erant rapta reddere. But according to Festus sero sapiunt 
Phryges is the proverb, and he says nothing about its being 
a quotation from a play. Here we have expressly a quo- 
tation from a play. I believe the words quoted from this 
play to be, in extremo sero sapiunt^ referring possibly to the 
Phrygians, but possibly having a general application. 
The words mean, * when a man comes to extremities it 
is too late to show the discretion which might have saved 
him.' The passage, as I have said, is usually printed : In 
Equo Troiano scis esse in extremo : sero sapiunt. But why 
should Cicero mention the part of the play at which the 
words occur ? And is not in Equo Troiano in extremo a 
vile phrase? Besides, sero sapiunt can hardly be called 
a sentiment at all, while in extremo sero sapiunt is a good 
proverb. For the words require some further qualifica- 
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tion : they should give some class of men who are * wise 
too late ' (e. g. Phryges\ or some circumstances under 
which it is too late to be sensible. The proverb, as I under- 
stand it, fulfils the last condition, and says that ^when 
things have come to an extremity it is too late to be wise.' 
I need not point out that the words, as I have given them, 

in txtrhno siro sdpiunt, 

form the beginning of a good iambic verse according to 
old Latin prosody and scansion. 

mi vetule]. This address is merely pla3rful. He calls 
Trebatius *my old fellow' because he is cautious— has an 
old head on young shoulders. He congratulates Treba- 
tius on being wise in time, and seeing the folly of the 
spirit reflected in his earlier letters — a spirit of impatience 
and discontent, and foolish yearning for Rome. 

primas]. * Your earlier letters breathed a tragic rage 
that was silly enough — but then' — you know the rest — 
you know how you changed your tone. 

in Britannia]. * In the matter of going to Britain.' 
non nimis ^iXoOloipov]. ^ Not too great a gadabout.' 
intectus]. It appears from the next letter that there" 
was an insufficient supply of the sagum or military cloak, 
which was also used as a blanket. Cicero alludes to this 
fact, and says, * therefore, naturally, you don't care to stir 
abroad.' Then he quotes a verse from some poet which 
seems to have little point, except in so far as there is a 
kind of play on sapere^ 'to be a man of sense,' which 
meaning it seems to bear in the quotation, and sapere^ 
as applied especially to jurisconsults, sapiens having been 
the sobriquet of Curius, Fabricius, Coruncanius, &c. (Lael. 
1 8). So in the next letter he congratulates Trebatius on 
being in a country where he might seem aliquid sapere^ 
that is, where (in the absence of rivalry) he would be at 
the very top of his profession. But all this is very far- 
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fetched. And it must be remembered that iniechis^ not 
intethiSj is the MS. reading. This would not be of very 
great importance were it not that inicere^ as well as inieciio^ 
has a juridical sense^ * to seize on as one's property with- 
out a judicial decision/ as in the case of a runaway slave. 
If iniectus could possibly mean ' subjected to this process,' 
we should have a characteristically pla3rful use of a juridical 
term, * under arrest ' ; inicere manum takes an accusative of 
the person arrested ; but I will not go so far as to say that 
this would justify iniectus^ * arrested.' Iniectus certainly 
does not bear its ordinary meaning here : it is either a 
juridical term, or it is unsound, and intecitis must be read. 



Fam. vn. i. i. 

... ex illo cubiculo ex quo tibi Stabianum petforasti et patefecisti 
Misenum. 

ex quo tibi t Stabianum f perforasti]. I think Stabia- 
num is certainly corrupt. Perforasti Stabianum is usually 
explained, *you have opened a window giving on the 
Stabian waters of the Bay.' But is this a possible mean- 
ing of the verb ? Per for are means— ( i ) * to bore through,' a 
meaning which is clearly impossible here ; (2) * to make by 
boring ' ; and this last signification is common in Cicero : 
e. g. duo lumina ab animo ad oculos perforata^ N. D. m. 9 ; 
viae . . . a sede animi perforatae^Tusc. i. 46. Butperforare 
Stabianum = perforando patefacere Stabianum is impossible, 
as was seen by Boot {Obss. Crit. p. 12). Under Stabianum 
lurks some direct object oi perforasti. Boot conjectures tab- 
linumj ' SL balcony.' I would suggest, as nearer to stabianum 
of the MS., istud maenianum. For maenianay * timber balco- 
nies ' thrown out, for the purpose of affording a view, and 
taking their name from Maenius (cons. 416, b. c. 338), see 
Reid on Acad. n. 70. Either conjecture involves a violent 
departure from the MS. ; but a puzzled copyist would be 
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very likely to suppose a reference to Sldbiae S. of Pompeii, 
where the villa of Marius was situated. Boot would read 
stnum for Misenum, but on insufficient grounds. The whole 
sentence ex quo maenianum perforasti et patefecisH MtsC" 
num for ex qtco maeniano perforata patefecisti Misenum 
supplies an example of parataxis for hypotaxts not rare 
in the letters, 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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THE BUCOLICS OF CALPURNIUS AND 
NEMESIANUS.* 

TEUFFEL says that the Romans were too well ac- 
quainted with country life to idealise it, and that 
therefore the Idyl was in little favour among them. 

It is more likely that the conventional and allegorical 
treatment adopted in this kind of poetry contained in itself 
the seeds of decay, and was especially unsuited to the 
matter-of-fact Roman. B3rron's words, * Arcadia displays 
but a region of dreams,' sufficiently explain why the 
realistic Romans were more forward to honour Thalia 
when she wore the comic mask than when she appeared 
with the shepherd's staff and the ivy wreaths,' and we feel 
little surprise that Theocritus, who found but two disciples 
of his own tongue, can boast but few well-known names 
among his imitators in Italy. 

Valerius Cato, the gentle-spirited contemporary of the 
plagosus Orbiltusy wrote a poem entitled Dirae,* in 183 hexa- 

1 This Paper is based on materials Eclogues of Calpumius and Nemesi- 

collected for a proposed edition of the anus are made in Roman numerals, 

Bucolics of Calpumius Siculus and e,g, ii. 4 = the fourth line of the second 

Nemesianus. Eclogue. 

My principal obligations are to ' For Thalia as patron of Bucolic 

Wemsdorf, Glaeser,Conington,Teuffel, poetry, cf, Virg. E. 6. 2 : 

and, above all, to Haupt. The exhaus- 

live essay of the last-named scholar is ^TL^'™^'" 'T^ T^^ 
' Nostra nee erubuit stlvas habxfcare Tnalia. 

the chief authority for the date of 

Calpumius, and has left little for sub- ^ Some attribute this poem to AHrgil; 

sequent writers to add on the subject, but Wemsdorf" says this was probably 

My large indebtedness to it is again owing to the similarity of Maronis 

acknowledged in the course of this Dirae and Catonis Dirae^ and to the 

Paper. lament over his lost farm in the 

For convenience, the references to the edogues of the better^knowa poet. 
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meter lines, the first part of which contains imprecations 
on his farm, which had been taken from him and assigned, 
probably, to some of Sulla's veterans, while the latter part 
laments the loss of his mistress Lydia. 

Septimius Serenus (in the third century, A.D.) wrote 
two works, of which we still have some fragments, viz., 
Opuscula Ruralia and Falisca. He is perhaps also the 
author of the Moretum. This work, however, is usually 
attributed to Virgil, and it is to be observed that Septimius 
Serenus does not employ hexameters (the metre in which 
th^ Moretum is written) in his other works. 

Severus Sanctus Endelechius (end of fourth century, 
A. D.) wrote an idyl on the rinderpest in asclepiad and 
glyconic verse, in which a shepherd describes to two of 
his fellows how he had saved his flock by the sign of the 
cross : — 

Signum, quod perhibent esse Cracis Dei, 

Magnis qui colitur solus in urbibus, 

Christus, perpetui gloria Numinis, 
Cujus filius unicus. 

Hoc signum mediis frontibus additum, 

Cunctaram pecudum carta salus fuit. 

The works, however, which have reached us from the 
hands of the above poets are of insignificant extent ; and 
of the five remaining writers who may claim our notice, 
viz., Ausonius, Claudian, TibuUus, Virgil, and Calpur- 
nius, the two former are bucolic in name rather than 
reality. Claudian's seven idyls on the Phoenix, Hedge- 
hog, Electric Ray-fish, Nile, Magnet, Hot Springs of 
Aponus (Bagni d' Albano), and the two brothers who 
saved their parents at an eruption of Vesuvius, are merely 
a series of essays on the subjects indicated by the titles, 
written in smooth flowing rhythm, but lacking all true 
idyllic colouring either of subject or manner. The first 
five of these idyls are in hexameter verse ; the last (which 
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in its treatment reminds us of Ovid*s Fasti) and the second 
last, are in elegiacs. 

Ausonius has left us twenty so-called idyls, but they are 
for the most part mere literary curiosities, e.g. the Griphus 
Ternarii Numeri, or jeu on the number three, the mono- 
stichs on the labours of Hercules, the Technopaegnion, or 
series of hexameter verses, all ending with monosyllabic 
words of meanings related to the several heads under 
which the verses are arranged, e.g. de Deis, de Cibis, &c. 

Two of his idyls, however, are of superior merit : Rosae, 
a pretty poem of fifty lines in elegiac verse ; and the Mo- 
sella, in 483 hexameters, the most famous piece in the col- 
lection, interesting because it describes a journey up the 
Moselle to Treves, and exhibits a warm appreciation of the 
beauties of nature. 

TibuUus, in TeufiFel's opinion, possesses the greatest 
share of the idyllic spirit among the Roman poets ; but he 
need not detain us, as his poems are distinguished by a 
very broad line from the school of poetry which we are 
here considering. 

It is to Virgil naturally we turn for the Roman pas- 
toral ; and it was he who, taking a Greek model, as was 
usual with the Romans, first reproduced in the language 
of Italy the idyls of the Sicilian Theocritus. 

On the merits of Virgil's Bucolics, however, it is un- 
necessary to expatiate. Neither panegjrrist nor apologist 
can add much to what has been written on that familiar 
theme. It is to the last of the five names mentioned above 
that I desire to call attention, viz. Calpurnius Siculus, a 
poet whose name is perhaps as unfamiliar to most readers 
as that of any of the authors to whom I have referred, but 
whose works would have gained for him more notice were 
not the date commonly assigned to him the time of Cams 
and his sons, a period long subsequent to that which marks 
the limits of ordinary classical studies. It is, however, 
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highly probable that this date is erroneous, and t)iat the 
carefully elaborated verses of Calpumius belong to the 
beginning of Nero's reign. 

Previous to Haupt's *De Carminibus Bucolicis Calpumii 
et Nemesiani Liber' much obscurity prevailed as to the 
name, the date, and the works of Calpumius. 

Haupt's essay, however, brought together in one view 
most of the evidence necessary for forming a judgment as to 
the period in which the poet lived, and as to the amount of 
literary work which should be attributed to him. This evi- 
dence it is desirable to review before we proceed to examine 
his writings themselves. 

It seems to be satisfactorily established that the eleven 
eclogues commonly assigned to Calpumius are really the 
work of two different authors, the first seven having been 
composed by Calpumius, about the beginning of Nero's 
reign, and the last four being the work of Nemesianus, 
about A.D. 253-284. 

Haupt's principal reasons for adopting these conclu- 
sions are here stated at some length, as his essay is pro- 
bably not in the hands of many readers, and a knowledge 
of its contents is absolutely necessary for the student of 
Calpumius. His order of arrangement, except where 
additional comments make a change necessary, is re- 
tained, in order to facilitate reference for those who may 
wish to see the argiunents more fully stated in the essay 
itself. 

Haupt points out that Calpumius shortens final only 
in agreement with the usage of the strictest poets.* For 

^ Prof. Maguire in He&mathena, elsewhere, are probably erroneous, 

vol. v., p. 140, objects that there are no In the valuable Neapolitan us. we 

parallels in the Neronian age for ii. 32 : find miUi nclusas, and the vulgate 

gramine sparget; and v. 24 : mittito mUtito clausos is probably a mere con- 

clausos. But the readings he quotes, jecture of someone who thought mtlte 

although given in Walker's Corpus and and nclus9^ to be tautological, both 

VOL. v. 2 C 
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pufo (VI. 84), and nescio (i. 2\\ are not alien to classical 
times. 

Ovid A. A. I. 370: 

Ut puto, non poteris ipsa referre vicem. 
Tibul. I. 5, 75 : 

Nescio quid furtivus amor parat ; utere quaeso. 

But in the last four poems, although horreo (ix. 43) and 
cano (x. 18 and xi. 41) may be justified by classical usage, 
we must regard as innovations expects (ix. 26), conjungo 
(x. 14), concede (xi. 42), ambo (ix. 17), and perhaps also 
mukendo (IX. 53), and laudando (ix. 80), although Juvenal, 
3, 232, has: 

Plurimus hie aeger moritur vigilando : sed ilium 
Languorem peperit cibus, &c. 

In the first seven poems there are but eight elisions, 
and all in the first foot, or at the outside eleven, if we 
admit the three doubtful cases, iv.40, ih. 134, vil. 77, where 
the elision is in a foot subsequent to the first. On the 
other hand we find thirty-nine elisions in the last four 
poems. In making this calculation it is necessary to 
correct some of the vulgate readings. In in. 32, for te o 

expressing the letting of the flocks out The first syllable in recludo is com- 

of the pens. The whole line runs mon. Virg. A. 7, 617: 

thus :— More jubebatar trUtesque recludere portas. 

Sed non ante greges in pascoa mitte reclosos In ii. 32, the Naples and the Paris 

Quam faerit placata Palet. ^^ „^ respectively jungit and pin- 

* Do not let the flocks out of the pens git i and though Haupt, who himself 

and turn them into the pasture until, proposes cingit, thinks both icss. cor- 

&c.' In spring the flocks which had nipt, yet they render it very probable 

been penned up (claudere) at the close that spargit is not the correct read- 

of the year were let out (recludere) and ing, but a mere gloss suggested by iv. 

sent to pasture. See v. 103 : cum pe^ 68 : 

cudes extremus clauserit annus. In ^^^^ ^^do cantantem nttilo spargebat 

II. 96, we have reclude ainalem, <let acantho. 

out the stream/ Nais, ftc. 
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Lycuhy read te Lycida; ib. 7, for neque enimy read nee 
enim; ib. 24, omit ^; ib. 71, omit ^/; ib. 95, for vicina tU 
saepe (adv.), read vtctna sepe (subst.) ; iv. 153, omit in ; ib. 
149, for qtuie tmparibuSy read quae paribtis ; v. 81, omit et. 
To state the reasons for these changes of reading would 
occupy too much space here, but they will be found in 
Haupt's work. 

I. 20, descripta est; n. 19, ausa est; VI. 7, credibile est^ are 
not properly instances of elision, for est coalesces with 
the preceding word. In v. 104, est should be omitted, 
although nitendumst would be admissible, just as descrip^ 
tost J ausastj credibilest. 

After these corrections are made, there remain in the 
758 lines of the first seven poems (omitting vi. 54) only the 
eight following elisions : — 

I. 16 : Prome igitur calamos et si qua recondita servas. 

II. 30 : Ille etiam parvo dixit mihi non leva camien. 
III. 12 : Mella etiam sine te jurabat amara videri. 
III. 55 : Ille ego sum Lycidas quo te cantante solebas. 
III. 58 : Atque inter calamos errantia labra petisti. 
III. 77 : Saepe etiam leporem decepta matre paventem. 
III. 82 : Qui metere occidua ferales nocte lupines. 

V. 60 : Veram ubi declivi jam nona tepescere sole. 

It thus appears that rv., vi., vn. are without an elision, 
that I., n., v. have one each, while ni. has no less than five 
elisions ; from which facts Haupt conjectiures that III. was 
written before the other eclogues, and while Calpumius 
had not as yet perfected his art. We must also notice that 
he does not elide a long vowel, and that even a short one 
is elided only in the first foot, if we except the three cases 
IV, 40, lb. 134, VII. 77, referred to above, in which qtte is 
elided in a foot subsequent to the first, arid which may 
be explained by supposing either that Calpurnius allowed 

2 C 2 
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himself special license in that one word, or that the read- 
ings are erroneous, to which second alternative Haupt 
inclines. 

On the other hand, in the 319 verses of the last four 
eclogues, we find thirty-nine elisions, one-half of which 
occur in other feet than the first, and some in a long 
vowel. 

The difference of authorship is also supported by the 
absence from the earlier poems of such an ending as 
montivagus Pan (x. 1 7), and by the frequent occurrence of 
the caesura after the second syllable of a dactyl in the 
fourth foot [fost quartum trochaeum incisio) in the earlier 
poems, which caesura is found only six times in the last 
four (vin. 44 ; IX. 41. 61 ; x. 55 ; xi. 11. 14).* 

Wernsdorf's argument that Calpumius would probably 
write eleven eclogues, because that is the number of idyls 
of a strictly pastoral character which Theocritus has left 
us, is of little weight ; for the second idyl of Theocritus, 
entitled ^apfiaKivrpia^ which is counted in the eleven, is by 
no means purely pastoral ; and it might as plausibly be 
alleged on the other hand that seven was the natural 
number for Calpumius to compose, since his model, Virgil, 
has, according to Servius, left only seven eclogues properly 
rustic. 

The resemblances between the third and ninth eclogue 
do not indicate identity of authorship, but a clumsy imita- 
tion, for the graceftd similes of the first of these poems are 
exaggerated, and inappropriately introduced in the latter. 
It is a touch of nature for Lycidas to say that the charm is 
gone from everything in the absence of Phyllis ; but it is 



^ This trochaic caesora in the fourth to that of ' Nonnus. See Professor 

foot, so common in Latin vene, seems Tyrrell's interesting article on the Bn- 

to be absolutely excluded from Greek colic Caesura, in Hsuiathsna, toL 

licxametcn from the time of Homer viii., page 342. 
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an absurd conceit to represent the cattle as neglecting 
their pasture out of regret for the absence of such a 
character as Donace. The reference to his wealth is made 
naturally enough in in. by Lycidas; but probability is 
violated in ix.» where Idas, a boy of fifteen, claims to be 
master of a thousand heifers. 

A difference of authorship is also shown by the marked 
change in the moral tone and in the subject-matter of the 
last four poems. Donace, of more than doubtful character, 
• takes the place of the virgin Crotale of ii., and receives not 
only the same vows of affection as that embodiment of rustic 
virtue, but also the same extravagant adulation which the 
earlier poet paid to the emperor, and which, though not 
offensive to Roman taste when applied to their deified 
ruler, is little suited to the playfellow of Idas and Alcon. 

The objection which Byron raises to Virgil's second 
eclogue* holds good against xi., a blot from which the 
earlier poems are almost free. 

While of the earlier poems three at least (i., iv., and 
vn.) are in glorification of the emperor, there is no allusion 
to him in the later poems. This fact would harmonize 
well with the theory of the last four poems having been 
written in the time of Carus, as that emperor was more 
devoted to arms than to literature; and Gibbon admits 
that, even assuming that the earlier poems were written 
in the time of Carus (which is the opinion of that historian), 
yet he probably never read the adulation with which he 
was honoured. 

It is strange that Gibbon did not see how strongly 
this admission tells against his theory that the first seven 
poems were of the time of Carus, for we can scarcely con- 



• But Virgil's songs are pure, except that horrid one 
Beginning with Formosum ptutor Cory don. 
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ceive them as addressed to any but a warm patron of 
poetry, and one who was likely to notice and reward the 
poet's homage. 

We see from IV. 19 sq, that the emperor under whom 
Calpumius wrote was a patron of poetry, while his prede- 
cessor had done little to encourage the poet's art. This 
well accords with Nero's reign, for that emperor was ad 
poeticam pranus (Suet. Nero 52), and loved to collect at 
supper skilfiil verse-makers who supplied any deficiencies 
in his own attempts, but Claudius, his predecessor, was 
devoted to questions of history and grammar, and doubt- 
less did little to encourage the softer muse. 

As a final distinction we may notice that the parenthe- 
tic use of meminiBXiAfaieor affected in the first seven pieces 
does not occur in the last four. 

The last four poems, then, are by a poet other than 
Calpumius, and probably by Nemesianus, for his Cynege- 
tica agree with the last four eclogues in the very points in 
which the said four eclogues differ from the first seven, 
namely, 5 in exerceto (194) and devotio (83), the number and 
character of the elisions and the infrequent occurrence of 
the caesura after the second syllable of a dactyl in the 
fourth foot. Moreover, etenim^ which is not very common 
in the poets, occurs twice in Calpumius (u., 98 and v. 19), 
but not in the last four eclogues nor in the Cynegetica. 

These arguments perhaps only show the possibility of 
Nemesianus being the author of the poems in question, but 
its probability is established by the fact that Statius is 
evidently imitated in both these four eclogues and in the 
Csmegetica [cf. x. 23, sq. ; Cyneg. 19 ; Stat. Theb. 7, 167 ; 
vin. 84 sq.\ Stat. Theb. 12, 812, 818), while no imitation of 
him is to be found in Calpumius; for, as Haupt shows, 
Wemsdorf is hardly right in comparing rv. 87 with 
Stat. 5, I, II sq. The unusual expression lacHs fluores^ 
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moreover, is found in C)meg. 227, and in x. tZ fluorem 
lacHs seems to be the true reading. Little weight 
can be attached to the fact that Vopiscus, in the life 
of Numerianus, mentions the Halieutica, C3megetica and 
Nautica of Nemesianus, but not his eclogues, for he 
does not profess to be giving a complete list of the 
works of NemesianuSy but merely mentions the most im- 
portant of them. 

Having thus proved a marked diflference in style 
between the first seven poems and the last four, and 
shown the probability that the latter are the work of 
Nemesianus, Haupt in the next place inquires to what 
poet or poets the eleven poems have been attributed in the 
past. We find that the first five editions attributed the 
whole eleven to Calpumius alone. About the end of the 
fifteenth century, however, Angelus Ugoletus divided them 
between Calpurnius and Nemesianus, assigning to the 
latter the last four. This edition was printed at Parma 
and has a statement at the end to the effect that it is based 
on a very old and most correct MS. of Thadaeus Ugoletus, 
brought fi-om Germany, which presents the following 
headings over the poems attributed to Calpumius and 
Nemesianus, respectively, * Titi Calphumii Siculi Bucoli- 
cum carmen ad Nemesianum Karthaginensem incipit,' 
and ^Aurelii Nemesiani Poetae cartaginensis Aegloga 
prima incipit.' Nor is this the sole MS. authority on 
which the division rests, for in the Codex Gaddianus 
(fifteenth century) after the eclogues 'Calphurnii ad 
Nemesianum Carthag.' we find *Aureliani Nemesiani 
Carthag. eel. uii.', and in the codex ^ traditionum monas- 
terii Priflingensis,' the * Bucolica Aureliani ' are named, 
and then, after mention of several other books, come the 
* Bucolica Calphumii.' Finally, in the Neapolitan MS., 
which is of the highest authority, there is indeed no in- 
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scription, but we find at the end of the eleventh eclog^ue 
the words 'Aureliani Nemesiani Cartag. bucol. explicit. 
Deo gratiaSy Amen.' ^ 

It is probable that the inscriptions to Calpurnius and 
Nemesianus and the subscription to Calpurnius have been 
omitted through carelessness, but at any rate that Nemesi- 
anus is author of some at least of the poems seems made 
out by these words. 

The dedication to Nemesianus, found in the codex 
Gaddianus and the codex Rehdigeranus, can hardly be 
genuine, for there is no mention of Nemesianus in the 
poems, and it is foreign to the usage of antiquity to dedi- 
cate a poem to a man and yet make no mention of him in 
it. Moreover, if we are agreed that Nemesianus wrote the 
last four eclogues we cannot suppose that the first seven 
which he has so freely imitated were dedicated to him. 
For assuredly it would be mere barefaced plagiarism to 
copy whole lines from a collection of poems dedicated to 
oneself. 

It is possible that the poems of Calpurnius ended * Ex- 
plicit Calpumii bucolicon,' and those of Nemesianus began 
^Aurelii Nemesiani Carthaginensis bucolicon incipit,' and 
from the confusion of these two sentences the spurious 
dedication may have arisen. 

It therefore appears that the first seven poems are by 
Calpurnius, the last four by Nemesianus, and that the 
dedication to Nemesianus is a mere error. Yet this erro- 
neous dedication is almost the sole ground for making 
Calpurnius a contemporary of Cams and his sons, Carinus 
andNumerianus ; for that the Junius Calpiurnius, mentioned 

* Explicit and fdicittr are com- iiber)^ * the book is ended.' 

monly used in late Latin, to mark The pious ejaculation ' Deo gxatias, 

the end of a book. Explicit is pro- Amen,' also is often found at the con- 

bably a contraction of explicitus {est elusion of a work. 
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by Vopiscus in his life of Carus, is the same as the author 
of the poems is little more than a gratuitous assumption, 
and is inconsistent with the traditional name of our poet, 
which seems to have been Titus Calpurnius. Calpurnius 
was a not uncommon name, and the only rapprochement 
between the two persons seems to be that Junius Calpur- 
nius was a Syracusan, while Titus Calpurnius is called 
Siculus. Glaeser, however, conjectures that the epithet 
Siculus is owing to his poems being in the style of the 
Sicilian Theocritus. 

But it seems a serious objection to Glaeser's theory, 
that in the Parma edition, mentioned above, we find, not 
only Titi Calphurnti Siculi^ but also ad Nemestanum Kar- 
thaginensem and Aurelii Nemestani Poetae cartaginensis^ 
from which it appears that no more is intended than to 
indicate the birth or residence of the poets, respectively, in 
Sicily and Carthage. 

The games described in VII. cannot be identified with 
those in the reign of Carinus and Numerianus {see Vopiscus, 
30. 18), for such games were exhibited by several of the 
emperors ; and none of the novelties referred to by Vopis- 
cus (e.g. the neurobaleriy tichobaten^ pythaulaSy and ludum 
Sarmaiicum) are mentioned in this poem. 

Had Calpurnius lived at the era suggested, it is quite 
inconceivable that he should have mentioned but one 
Caesar, and yet there is but one referred to in I., iv., and 
VII., for it is absurd to allege that the plurals dei and 
numtna must refer to two princes. It will be sufficient to 
show this in one case. In vil., 78, we read 

Die age, die Corydon, mihi quae sit forma deorum. 

This merely means that Corydon, in describing the appear- 
ance of Caesar, would be describing the appearance of 
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the godsy and this is clear also from the following words, 
in which Corydon describes one person only : — 

. . . Utcunque tamen conspeximus ipsum 
Longius ac, nisi me visus decepit, in uno 
£t Martis vultus et Appollinis esse notavi. 

The eclogues could not have been written while Cams 
was alive, for such emphasis would not have been laid on 
his youth, nor would all mention of his sons have been 
omitted ; nor were they written after the death of Cams 
while Carinus and Numerianus were surviving, for he 
would not have mentioned one of them without the other ; 
nor again in the interval between the death of Numerianus 
and Carinus, for it would be strange, that no mention oc- 
curs of the death of father or son, and the peace so often 
mentioned by Calpumius could not have been said to pre- 
vail during these reigns, for throughout this period wars 
were going on with either the Sarmatians or Persians, 
either in the north or against Diocletian. Finally, the 
first and fourth eclogues contain reproaches on the preced- 
ing times which are not appropriate to the time of either 
Aurelian, Tacitus, Florian, or Probus. 

As the first seven poems therefore cannot belong to 
the reign of Cams or his sons, one must next look to the 
notes of time contained in the poems themselves, and we 
find that the principal conditions to be satisfied are, that 
the emperor, during whose reign the poems were written, 
was young, handsome, and himself a poet, that he ex- 
hibited splendid games, that his accession was coincident 
with the beginning of an era of peace and freedom, that 
the preceding reign had been tyrannical, and that the 
appearance of a comet was fresh in men's minds. All 
these conditions seem to be satisfied in the person of 
Nero and of him alone, as will appear from the following 
particulars : — 
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1°. The reference in i. 77 sq, seems to be to the comet, 
which, we learn from Pliny, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius, 
appeared at the end of the reign of Claudius and beginning 
of that of Nero. The words of Calpumius are : 

Cemitis ut puro nox jam vicesima coelo 
Fulgeat et placida radiantem luce cometem 
Proferat, ut liquido niteat sine vulnere plenus ? 
Numquid utramque polum, sicut solet igne cruento 
Spargit et ardenti scintillat sanguine lampas ? 
At quondam non talis erat, cum Caesare rapto 
Indixit miseris fatalia civibus amia. 

Now we learn from the first lines of the eclogue that it 
was in autumn that Corydon and Omitus found these 
lines cut on the beech tree, and we know that it was on the 
13th of Oct., 54 A.D., that Claudius died and Nero suc- 
ceeded to the empire, at which time a comet is said to 
have appeared. Suet. Claud. 46: praesagia mortis ejus 
praecipua ftcerunt^ exorttis crinitae stellae^ quern cometen 
mcant^ &c. Dion Cassius 60. 35 : oSrw [ilv 6 KkavSiog ut- 
rfiXXaKiv [t\ e. died), Ic tovto t€ 5 re aoTrip o ko/u^tt^c itri TrActtr- 
Tov o^Oelc Koi ri \peKag ri aifiartuStic . . . eSo^c crij/i^vai. Pliny, 2. 
26 : sed cometes nunquam in occasura parte coeli est^ terrific 
cum magna ex parte sidus atque non leviter piatum^ ut civili 
motu Octavio consule tterumque Pompei et Caesaris belloy in 
nostro vero aevo circa veneficium quo Claudius Caesar imperium 
reliquit Neroni^ ac deinde principatu ejus adsiduum prope 
ac saevum. It appears from these passages that the comet 
was visible for a considerable time, and the poet would 
not hesitate to regard it as an omen of disaster at the 
close of the despotic reign of Claudius, and as an omen of 
good fortune during the happy quinquennium Neronis. 

Pliny's statement that the comet was saevum as well as 
assiduumy during the reign of Nero, is explained by his 
having written when the enormities of Nero's later years 
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had effaced the memory of his early promise, at which 
time every omen would of course receive a sinister inter- 
pretation. 

2°. Calpumius speaks often of the youth of the emperor 
and of his beauty. Nero was but seventeen at his acces- 
sion, and was of handsome appearance according to 
Suetonius (51) and to Seneca, the latter of whom com- 
pares him to Apollo (de morte Claudii 4) almost in the 
same words as Calpurnius, vii. 83. 

3°. The emperor's early eloquence is praised in i. 44, 
maternis causam qui vicit in ulnis.^ Now Nero (Suet. 7) 
pleaded for the people of Bologna in Latin, and those of 
Rhodes and Ilium in Greek, at the early age of thirteen, 
which might justify the poet's eulogium. 

4°. The emperor seems to be described as a poet, rv. 
87, and we have abundant testimony that Nero posed in 
that character. 

5®. In I. 69 sq,j Faunus foretells that during the new 
reign constitutional rights and the authority of the consuls 
will be respected, and this accords with the promises which 
Tacitus (a. 13. 4) says Nero made in the senate at the 
beginning of his reign. 

6°. The games described in vil. may correspond with 
those in Suet. 11, and the wooden amphitheatre of vn., 23. 
24, answers to that mentioned by Suet. Nero 12, and Tac. 
A. 13. 31. 

7°. The revivifying of the tree in rv*. 107 sq.y answers to 
Tac. A. 13. 58 : eodem anno (A. D., 58} Ruminahm arborem 
in comitioy qtuB octingentos et triginta ante annos RemiRomu- 
lique infantiam lexer at^ mortuis ramalibus et arescente trunco 
deminutam prodigii loco kabitum est^ donee in novos fetus 
revivisceret, 

• For this remarkable h}'pcrbole, cf. Oratio Consularis ad Jovianum (Oratio 
rhv iy ityKdXMs Crarov, rhv 4k tov 12 in Paris edition, 1618). 
fAQffTov ireTp^(oyra ^8iy, Themistius, 
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8^ The reference to the cessation of civil war (i. 46) at 
the first glance does not seem appropriate, as the time of 
Claudius was peaceful, save for five days' mutiny of the 
legions under Camillus. It may, however, merely allude 
to Nero's peaceful succession as compared with the civil 
wars of an earlier period, and was perhaps suggested by 
Tac. A. 13. 4 : ceterum peractis tristitiae imttamentis curiam 
tngressus^ et de atictoritate patrum et consensu militum prae- 
faiusy consilia sihi et exempla capessendi egregie imperii 
memoravit^ neque inventam armis civilibus aut domesticis 
discordiis imhutam ; nulla odia, nullas injurias nee cupi- 
dinem ultionis afferre. 

g^. The treatment of the senate described i. 60, sg. cor- 
responds with Seneca's statement, quoted by Haupt, that 
Claudius put to death thirty senators. 

The evidence here adduced in favour of the Neronian 
era seems overwhelming ; and the reign of no other empe- 
ror presents such a number of coincidences. 

The most weighty argument in support of a later date 
is that advanced by Professor Maguire in Hermathena, 
No. v., p. 139. He points out that Justinian (Inst. n. i. 39) 
tells us that Hadrian gave [concessit) the property in 
treasure- trove to the finder; and to this law he thinks 
reference is made in i. 117 : — 

Jam neque damnatos metuit jactare ligones 
Fossor et invento, si fors dedit, utitur auro, 
Nee timet, ut nuper, dum jugera versat arator 
Ne sonet offense contraria vomere massa, 
Jamque palam presso magis et magis instat aratro. 

He therefore regards Calpurnius as the poet of Com- 
modus, and supposes that the legislation of Hadrian, the 
founder of the Aelian line, is mentioned, to glorify Com- 
modus, his lineal representative. 

This view, however, involves some serious difficulties, 
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for it makes nuper^ as Prof. Mag^ire points out, refer to a 
period some fifty or sixty years previous ; and it seems a 
poor compliment to seek a ground of eulogy in so distant 
an ancestor : — ric irarlp' aivi\isti cl )it^ leaicoSaf/iovec viof ; The 
lines of Calpurnius are sufficiently explained by the very 
probable supposition that the delcUores were not encouraged 
during the celebrated quinquennium Neronis, 

This view is confirmed by the tale of Herodes Atticus, 
who, having found a large treasure, and being afraid, no 
doubt, of the delator es^ placed it at the disposal of Nerva, 
who was then emperor. Nerva told him to use (xpw) it 
himself; and, when Herodes Atticus cautiously replied that 
it was too great for him to use, said, ** Well, then, abuse 
(irapaxp(ii>) it, for the treasure is yours." 

The law of Hadrian, of course, was not passed until 
long after this occurrence; so we see that sometimes, at 
any rate, the more constitutional emperors did not enforce 
their claim to treasure-trove. 

The story of Nero's attempt to secure for himself the 
treasure of Dido, which Caesellius Bassus imagined he had 
discovered, does not, as Haupt shows, affect the argument, 
as this occurrence was subsequent to Nero's early years of 
equitable rule. The words of Calpurnius imply a recent 
reign of terror, and are as appropriate to the time of 
Claudius as they are inappropriate to that of the philoso- 
pher in the purple who preceded Commodus. 

The blemishes in language, naevos recentioris Latini- 
tatisy as Wernsdorf calls them, which are adduced to show 
a later period, are for the most part either erroneous read- 
ings, or occur in the last four poems, which are not from 
the pen of Calpurnius. Even from these latter poems some 
of the irregularities should be removed : e. /., in XI. zZy 
Glaeser gives perdunt spina rosaSy following the reading of 
the Neapolitan MS., and therefore admits the unusual form, 
spinum n., instead of spina f. ; but Haupt, it would seem 
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rightly, thinks we should, in this case, leave the Neapo- 
litan MS., and follow the majority of the codices in reading 
perdt'L Perdunty of the Neapolitan MS., may easily be a 
dittography from the preceding line, where that form 
occurs. As to the form oleastruniy ll. 44, it was probably 
in use, side by side, with oleastefy for a grammarian quoted 
by Haupt says: — oleastrum generis neutrt: sed Virgilius 
foliis oleaster amaris. 

The question as to who is referred to by Calpurnius 
under the name of Meliboeus is of consequence in fixing 
the date of the poems; and whether L. Annaeus Seneca 
or Calpurnius Piso, who seem to satisfy best the conditions 
of the problem, be our choice, the reign of Nero is again 
the period at which the poet wrote. 

In IV. 53, sq.y Meliboeus is not only described as a poet 
under the special patronage of Apollo and the Muses, but 
is also said to be an authority on the winds and weather ; 
and on these latter subjects Seneca treated in his Quaes- 
tiones Naturales; while the reference to Apollo and the 
Muses is satisfied by his numerous tragedies written in 
iambic senarii, and interspersed with choral parts in ana- 
paestic and other metres. 

In the work just named he devotes an entire book to 
meteors and another to comets ; and this gives a peculiar 
propriety to the mention of the comet in i. 77, sq,y just 
before the poet commends the poem to the good offices of 
his patron :— 

Forsitan Augustas feret haec Meliboeus ad aures. 

It is true that Calpurnius Piso is also spoken of as 
under the patronage of Apollo in the Laudatio Pisonis, 
which Haupt, on account of some peculiarities in its form, 
attributes to Calpurnius Siculus. But this is, after all, a 
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somewhat vague argument for the identification, while 
the more definite references to weather and comets seem 
applicable to Seneca alone. 

That both Seneca and Piso were patrons of art appears 
from Juv. 5, io8, sq. : — Nemo petit^ modicts quae mittebantur 
amicis A Seneca^ quae Piso bonuSy quae Cotta solebat Lar^ 
girt. 

Wernsdorf, who places Calpumius in the time of 
Carus and his sons, identifies Meliboeus with C. Junius 
Tiberianus. 

But whatever date is assigned to Calpumius, his most 
important claim on our attention must be the intrinsic 
merit of his work ; and we must therefore inquire whe- 
ther he exhibits the true characteristics of bucolic poetry, 
presenting to us an idealised but not unreal picture of 
rural life, in language which is natural and simple, but, 
at the same time, dramatic and vivid. 

In IV., Calpumius, under the name of Corydon, pro- 
fesses to take Tityrus, u e. Virgil, as his model ; and the 
unsurpassed smoothness of his verses goes far to justify his 
boldness in attempting to vie with the father of Roman 
idyllic poetry. Meliboeus at first warns him of the pre- 
sumption of his attempt, but afterwards pronounces a 
warm panegfyric (rv. 150, sq.) on his flowing and honeyed 
diction ; and few critics will hesitate to endorse the judg- 
ment which Calpumius has put in the mouth of his patron. 
I have already touched on this subject, and will not devote 
more space to it now, as a perusal of Calpumius* verses 
themselves is the true way of learning their rhythmic 
charm. Our poet may, however, claim credit for much 
more than mere smoothness of versification. Dramatic 
vividness is no less a characteristic of his amoebean poems, 
under which title we may include all, except I., v., and vii. 
The few simple lines in which he describes the silent awe 
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of nature at the name of Caesar are perhaps unsurpassed 
as a specimen of vivid word-painting. 



Am. Aspicis, ut virides audito Caesare silvae 

Conticeant ? Memini, quamvis urgente procella. 
Sic nemus immotis subito requiescere ramis, 
£t dixi, deus hinc, certe deus, expiilit Euros : 
Nee mora, Pharsalae solverunt sibila cannae. 

Cor, Aspicis ut teneros subitus vigor excitet agnos ? 
Utque superfuso magis ubera lacte graventur, 
Et nuper tonsis exundent vellera foetis ? 
Hoc ego jam, memini, semel hac in valle notavi, 
Et venisse Palem, pecoris dixisse magistros. 

Scarcely less striking is the celebrated passage in li., 
beginning, Adfutt omne genus pecudum^ &c., where the 
rustic deities and all the powers of nature are spell-bound 
in listening to the praises of the virgin Crotale. 

Calpumius seems to have been a warm enthusiast 
about the beauties of nature and the charms of country 
life ; and whether he is describing the shady grove, with 
its moss-lined cave, through whose arched windings is 
faintly heard the purling of the neighbouring stream, or 
painting some rustic scene, where * the village train' {pagch 
ntca turbo) applauds the sports held at the cross-roads, he 
proves himself no mere conventional verse-maker, but a 
genuine sympathiser with the charms of rustic life and 
scenery. 

Though no women are interlocutors in the eclogues, 
several are mentioned in the course of the poems. Among 
these, the most interesting is the unsullied Crotale, whose 
name supplies a title to ii. Her two admirers, Astacus 
and Idas, however, vie rather in describing their own 
merits than those of their mistress. 

We hear more of Phyllis, who is represented as mobilior^ 

VOL. V. 2D 
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venits. She has quarrelled with her lover; and he tells 
his friend loUas of his desire to be reconciled to her. 
Scaliger pronounces this eclogue (ill.) to be merunt rus^ 
idqtie inficetum^ an opinion endorsed by Conington. But, 
in spite of these high authorities, I must say the poem 
seems to me to possess much delicacy, both of sentiment 
and expression. 

It would be difficult to find in classical literature a more 
chivalrous view of the relation of the sexes than in the ad- 
vice of loUas to his friend : — 

Tu prior illi {to her) 
Victas tende manus ; decet indulgere puellae 
Vel cum prima nocet. 

The letter of apology is also simply and forcibly ex- 
pressed. Lycidas first describes his unhappy state since 
their estrangement, and then, having acknowledged his 
fault and begged forgiveness, gently reminds her of his 
former attentions in sending her the earliest lilies and roses. 
He does not forget to describe the wealth which he is ready 
to place at her disposal, an argument which seems to have 
had weight in Arcadia, no less than in other countries ; but 
this plea is given a modest and unobtrusive position in the 
middle of his letter, which both at the opening and close 
bases its appeal to Phyllis on the warmth and sincerity of 
the passions that her charms have excited. 

Of the other female characters, Alcippe appears as the 
confidante of Phyllis ; Petale and Leuce are coy, but not 
cruel, and Calliroe represents the rich heiress. Nemesia- 
nus is much less fortunate in his women. Donace's wild- 
ness carries her so far that her parents are obliged to put 
her under strict restraint ; Meroe is immtUsy dura^ and su- 
ferbay and Mycale is a witch. 

About Calpurnius himself, we learn from his poems 
that envious poverty often pulled his ear {vellit saeptus 
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aurem)y and bid him mind the sheep-fold, rather than the 
unmoneyed [inams) Muse, that at first he was inclined to 
follow this advice, but changed his plans with a change of 
emperors; and that when on the point of leaving for Spain 
he was taken up by Meliboeus, a patron, who not only pro- 
vided for his immediate wants, but conveyed his poems to 
the emperor. 

Calpurnius devotes three of his eclogues (i., rv. and vn.) 
to the praise of the emperor. He adopts a strain of the 
most extravagant, and, according to our notions, blasphe- 
mous adulation ; but we must remember that a Roman not 
only believed in the divine right of kings, but held the em- 
peror to be actually a god. 

The angry altercation in vi. finds a parallel in Virgil, 
E. 3, and the singing match in Sir Philip Sidney's Ar- 
cadia (29), entitled Nico and Dorus, reads like a parody on 
both passages. 

The fifth eclogue has much more of a didactic than bu- 
colic character. It contains the advice of the aged Mycon 
to his son Canthus on pastoral matters, and is evidently 
modelled on the Georgics of Virgil. 

The seventh eclogue is that most generally known, 
partly because it is quoted by Merivale, as containing a 
description of the Colosseum. If Merivale is right in the 
supposed reference, we could not, of course, place Calpur- 
nius earlier than the reign of Vespasian. There is nothing, 
however, in the poem to compel assent to Merivale's view, 
and he seems to have adopted it in order to add something 
to the scanty accounts we have of the celebrated Flavian 
amphitheatre. 

The sole argument he adduces for the late date of Cal- 
purnius is the description of the emperor at the close of 
this eclogue: 

Et Martis vultus et Apollinis esse putavi (sic), 
2D 2 
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which, he thinks, points to Domitian. The words, how- 
ever, seem quite as applicable to Nero; and at any rate 
this solitary plea can have little weight against the string 
of arguments enumerated above. The eclogue consists in 
the narrative of a shepherd, who describes to his friend 
Lycotas the spectacles which he had seen during a visit to 
the metropolis. 

There is a lack of direct local reference in Calpumius ; 
indeed, perhaps, the only such allusions are those to the 
sheep of Tarentum and to the city of Rome. 

This omission has an advantage, as that violation of 
the unities of which Virgil is so often gfuilty in introducing 
into Italian scenes the flora and natural features of Sicily, 
is less distinctly felt when the scene of the poems is not 
specifically stated. 

The title Delos prefixed to the first eclogue has raised 
some discussion. It is most plausibly explained as a dedi« 
cation to the Delian god of Prophecy, owing to the oracle 
of Faunus which it contains, and which is modelled on the 
celebrated PoUio of Virgil. 

Another remarkable inscription is that of the seventh 
eclogue, namely, Templum, where, it has been observed, 
Amphitheatrum would be more suitable. 

Pastoral poetry, in a degree beyond any other kind of 
literature, is marked by a uniformity in both subject-matter 
and treatment throughout all ages. 

In the Idyls of Theocritus, the Bucolics of Virgil, Tasso's 
Aminta, Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, and Pope's Pastorals, 
the same passions are described, the same scenes depicted, 
and the same mannerisms introduced. 

It is, therefore, no just cause of oflfence that Calpumius 
follows the (even in his time) traditional usage. 

A shepherd in search of a lost sheep or heifer meets a 
brother shepherd, and then in company, forgetting their 
more prosaic duties, they beguile the noontide hours in 
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singing their mistresses' praises, or in poring over the 
characters cut in the bark of some neighbouring tree, until 
the lengthening shadows warn them to water their thirsty 
flocks, and aflford the poet a convenient pretext for con- 
cluding his lay. Not unfrequently the love-sick* swains 
engage in a vocal and instrumental contest, some passer- 
by acting as judge; and so common were these trials of 
skill, that the power of song was regarded as a regular 
characteristic of Arcadia. See Virgil, E. 7, 4, where Ar^ 
cades ambo is to be explained, not as in Byron's well-known 
translation, but by the words which occur in the next line : 
et cantor e pares et respondere paratu Compare also ib. 10, 
3 2 : soli cantare per Hi A rcades. 

This was, however, probably an idealised conception 
of Arcadian talent ; and more matter-of-fact writers make 
Arcadia the type of dulness and stupidity. See Juv. 7. 160 : 
nil salit Arcadio juveni, 

A brief account of the four pastorals of Nemesianus 
will su£Gice, as I have already said something about them, 
and as they are considerably inferior, both in merit and 
interest, to the poems we have been considering. They 
contain, however, some passages of much beauty; and 
Fontenelle pronounces the third eclogue, in which Pan 
celebrates the praises of Bacchus, to be superior in ele- 
gance of invention to the sixth eclogue of Virgil, on which 
it is evidently modelled. 

The funeral ode to Meliboeus is of considerable merit. 



* That Calpumius considered love a arma togcte, i. e. * military merit must 

legitimate subject of his song is dis- vail to civil,' however, suggest the true 

tinctly stated in ii. 92 : explanation. Translate * Love calls for 

Carmina poscit amor, nee fistula cedit amori. song, nor does the shepherd's pipe vail 

Much difficulty has been made about t<> ^^ve ; ' i. e, the pipe has not to make 

the concluding words of this line, and ^^y and retire in sUence before love • 

several different readings suggested. ^^^^ o'^ the contrary, love calls for its 

Cicero's well-known words : Cedant strams. 
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It bears the strange title of EpiphunuSy which is a curious 
mixture of Latin and Greek [Ivly/untis). 

Timetas, at the request of Tityrus, sings an obituary 
poem in honour of Meliboeus, in terms which seem to 
identify him with the Meliboeus of the first seven poems. 
This is far the strongest internal argument for attributing* 
the last four poems to the same author as the first seven ; 
and it is strange that it has not, so far as I know, been 
made use of by those who maintain the unity of author- 
ship. 

It does not, however, seem sufficient to outweigh the 
arguments urged above in favour of the separatist theory ; 
and the poem may, perhaps, be regarded as an imitation of 
Virgil's Daphnisy suggested to Nemesianus by the want he 
felt of such a patron as had encouraged his predecessor 
and model, Calpurnius. 

The second eclogue contains a curious description of a 
tame nightingale ; and the fourth, entitled EroSy is remark- 
able for its abrupt termination, and for being the only one 
of these poems which contains a recurring burden. Two 
shepherds sing alternately six verses each, always ending 
with the words — 

Cantet amat quod quisque : levant at camiina curas. 

These four poems are distinguished from those of Cal- 
purnius, as has been said above, by the absence of any re- 
ference to the emperor, and by the dififerent type of female 
character which they portray. 

Bucolic poetry, unreal and fancifiil as has always been 
its treatment, is based upon one deep-seated feeling, 
which explains the attraction that this kind of composition 
possesses : I mean upon the love of nature and country 
scenes. Hence we can understand the charm of the 
simple but feeling verses of Calpurnius, and must regret 
that he is almost the only poet who has helped to per- 
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petuate, in Latin literature, the pastoral vein introduced 
by Virgil from a Sicilian source. 

Next to his own contributions to literature, the greatest 
obligation under which Virgil has placed us consists in his 
having been the guide of Dante through his phantom 
Inferno ; but while acknowledging these higher claims to 
our gratitude, we need not forget his humbler service in 
pointing Calpumius and the succeeding bucolic poets to 
those scarcely less imaginary regions of Arcadia, in which 
the joys and charms of country life make us forget its 
toilsome realities. 

CHARLES H. KEENE. 



I have just received from Prof. Maguire two valuable 
suggestions bearing on the date of Calpumius. Firstly, 
he remarks that the discovery in the Colosseum of an 
arrangement for allowing the beasts to rise from under- 
ground seems to satisfy the description in vii. 69-72. 
Secondly, we learn from rv. 36. sq, that Calpumius had 
contemplated emigrating to Spain ; and Prof. Maguire 
suggests that such an enterprise was more likely to recom- 
mend itself after Vespasian had extended the fuller Latin 
rights {Majus Lattum — Plin. N. H. III. i ; GaiuSy I. 95) 
to the whole of Spain. These arguments, however, 
cannot be taken as conclusive of the late date of Cal- 
pumius, for the stage machinery, if one may so call it, 
need not have been peculiar to one structure ; and a man 
who was starving at home, as Calpumius tells us he was, 
may well have been willing to try his fortune in a new 
country, even though it did not enjoy full Latin rights. 

I may add that, should it be objected that the strictures 
of Calpumius on the preceding reign are too severe to be 
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justly applicable to Claudius, a little consideration will 
show that this is really a strong argument in favour of the 
view taken in this Paper. It has been shown above that 
in all probability the Meliboeus of Calpumius was Seneca. 
The poet would, therefore, naturally adopt his patron's 
somewhat exaggerated view of the shortcomings of Clau- 
dius; and we find a perfect parallel for the disparaging 
expressions of Calpumius in Seneca's bitter political satire, 
which is known by the title *AiroKoXoicvi;raKr£c. 

C H. K. 
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THE CROSS-REFERENCES IN THE *PHILOSO- 
PHUMENA.' 

IN the present state of learned opinion I count it to be 
needless to vindicate for Hippolytus the authorship of 
the Refutation of all Heresies^ edited by Miller in 1851, 
under the name of Origen's Philosophumena. The method 
of refutation which Hippolytus employs is frequently no 
more than the statement of the heretical doctrine in the 
heretic's own words. Those with whom he had to deal 
refused to communicate their treasured knowledge to their 
disciples until after a long course of training, and then 
under an absolute promise of secrecy. So he proposes 
to shame them by dragging their profoundest mysteries to 
the light of day, when it will be easy to show that their 
doctrines were derived, not from Scripture, but from the 
teaching of different heathen philosophers. Hippolytus 
may claim to have had great success in his task of ex- 
posure. He was able to disinter, and give some abstract 
of, more than a dozen heretical works of which no other 
writer shows any knowledge ; viz. (A) a treatise belonging 
to the sect called Naassene, containing, with various illus- 
trations, heads of doctrine, said to have been originally 
communicated by James the Lord's brother to Mariamne — 
this being the work of which Hippolytus gives the most 
copious extracts; (B) a work emanating from the sect 
called Peratae ; (C) an astrological treatise, entitled * Pro- 
astioi,' in use in the same sect ; (D) a work called the Para- 
phrase of Seth, in use among heretics called Sethites ; (E) a 
work called Baruch, and possibly other books purporting 
to be written by one Justinus ; (F) the work called ij /ucyoAit 
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'Airo^a<fic> purporting to be written by Simon Magus ; (G) a 
Valentinian treatise, evidently different from any of the 
sources used by Irenaeus ; (H) a Basilidian treatise ; (I) a 
work of Prepon, inscribed to Bardesanes, but of this Hippa- 
lytus gives little more than the name ; and he is nearly as 
brief in his account of (J) a work of Apelles which he cites ; 
(K) a work of the sect called Docetae, heretics who seem 
to be quite different from those to whom the name is else- 
where applied ; (L) a treatise by Monoimus, an Arabian ; 
(M) a work of Hermogenes; (N) an Elchasaite treatise. 
Probably this enumeration underrates the extent of the 
heretical library collected by Hippolytus ; but in all, or 
nearly all, the cases I have mentioned, I think he is plainly 
not copying Irenaeus or any previous orthodox writer, but 
drawing his account of the heresies from books which he 
had himself seen. 

It need hardly be said what a valuable addition this 
newly-discovered treatise of Hippolytus was recognized as 
making to our previous knowledge of the Gnostic sects. 
Heresies which formerly had scarcely been known to us 
except through the refutations of their opponents, and some 
whose very names had been unheard of, were now presented 
to us as described in the very words of those who main- 
tained them. Accordingly, all writers on Gnosticism since 
1 85 1 have made it their business to analyse and tabulate the 
information which this work of Hippolytus gives concern- 
ing the various sects. The chief controversy that has arisen 
is one suggested by the use made of our four Gospels, in 
almost all the writings of which Hippolytus gives an ab- 
stract. This has made it interesting to discuss whether 
the heretical writings in question had any great antiquity 
at the time when Hippolytus wrote, or whether they can 
be regarded as nearly contemporary with himself. But in 
studying them I have come to feel misgivings on a more 
fundamental question, namely, whether some of them are 
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genuine heretical writings at all, and whether the hitherto 
unknown sects described in them ever existed. Of the good 
faith of Hippolytus I entertain no doubt. I feel sure that 
he draws his accounts from books which he had actually 
seen, and which he had no doubt were text-books in here- 
tical sects; and I have no doubt either that he judged 
rightly about some of these books. The Valentinian treat- 
ise, for example, is one on which we are able to pronounce 
a judgment by means of other abundant information con- 
cerning that heresy ; and the judgment is altogether favour- 
able to the band fide character of the treatise possessed by 
Hippolytus. But a question arises when we regard the 
extent and variety of the heretical library which he got 
together. How did he come to get hold of so many heretical 
books of which we do not hear from anyone else, and which 
he describes with the air of one who feels that he is making 
a revelation of secrets which previously had not been drag- 
ged to light ? If the documents all belonged to a single 
sect we could imagine that a converted heretic surrendered 
to his spiritual father the vile works on which he had pin- 
ned his faith during the days of his ignorance. But the 
books described by Hippolytus come from sects so numer- 
ous and so unlike each other that we cannot imag^ine that 
any chance brought these various works into the possession 
of one man. I think the facts can only be explained by the 
supposition that, if chance brought one heretical work or two 
to the knowledge of Hippolytus, he set himself diligently 
to discover others for the purposes of exposure and refuta- 
tion, and so became known as an ardent collector of such 
literature. And then the misgiving arises : collectors are 
sometimes imposed on by dealers; can we be sure that 
Hippol)rtus was never taken in? Might not the heretic 
who sold him one document and got a good price for it 
have been tempted to manufacture others with no other 
object than that of selling them to the orthodox bishop r 
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I would not venture to express a suspicion which to 
many will appear very unreasonable, if it were not that I 
think that the facts which have suggested it to me deserve 
to be studied, with the view of finding the most probable 
account of them. These facts are the many queer coinci- 
dences in arguments and expressions between different 
heretical writings described by Hippolytus, suggesting 
that though these heretical documents appear to have 
been unknown to all the orthodox except Hippolytus, yet 
heretics of very different schools must have been ac- 
quainted with the works of the others. I have made no 
systematic search for cross-references in the Refutatiofiy but 
those which I have happened to notice are very numerous, 
and I believe that if anyone were to take the trouble to 
make a concordance for the work he could discover many 
more. 

When striking and unusual expressions are found to be 
common to two different works, three explanations of the 
matter may be given — (a) both works are indebted to a 
common source ; (3) the writer of one had seen the o.ther ; 
{c) the two works have the same author. The remains of 
heretical literature are too scanty, and my own knowledge 
of Greek philosophical writings too small, to enable me 
always to exclude the first explanation. For instance, an 
extract from the Sethite work which I have lettered (D), 
begins (p. 138, 38)* with the comprehensive formula flay 
u Ti voijacc liTivocTcy ri ical irapaAc^rcic /u?) voiyOcv, and in the 
Simonian work which I have called (F) we find (p. 163, 99) 
r8 yXv ^avtpov rov irvpoc iravra iy^t \v iavrt^ Saa av rcc £9rcvo4<ry, 
2| Koi XaO-g, napaXivijv rov aopaT6v' to Si KpvwTov rrav 8 ri 
ivvofiiTH TiQ vofiTov Koi TTeifiBvyhQ Trjv aiaOifiinv, c2 ical irapaAetircc 
/U17 Scavoi|Ocic* It is to be noted that the coincidence is only 
as to the use of a formula and not at all as to the application 

^ The references are to Miller^s pages and lines. 
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of it ; and if the formula is one common in Greek philosophi- 
cal writers there is no more to be said about it. We shall 
presently see that the same formula is found in two or three 
other places in the Philosophumena ; and in this instance 
I believe that the case is one of literary obligation between 
the two writers, because this is only one of several coinci- 
dences between them. The extract just cited from (D) goes 
on to speak of arts being potentially in the human soul, 
though only exhibiting themselves after time and instruc- 
tion : oiovsi 7£y^<r£rat tqvto to naiSlov avXriTriQy iyxpovlaav 
avAijry, »} yitafiirpri^ yBiOfiirp'gy ypafifiariKt^ Ypaju/uariicocy riicrfov 
riicTovi K. r. A. But the same distinction between the poten- 
tial and the actual is found in (F) (p. i66, 60) u>^ 17 Svvafitc v 
ypafifiaTiKri rj yiWfiiTpiKri cv avOpwirov ^i/XV* npoixXajiovaa 
yap ri Sivafiic rixvyiVyf^ioQ tu)v yivofiivatv ytviraC fArj irpo<y\aPovaa 
Sif aTBXvia Kol aicoroc, koI a»c ^rc ovic 7|y, airo0y/|<ncovrc rtf 
avOpwrrti^ (n/vSia^Oc/pcrm. Now on turning back to the docu- 
ment (D) we find immediately following on the distinction 
between the potential and the actual al Si rdfv apx^v owiat 
ijiQQ Koi iTKOTOQ. But the curious point is that, with this 
literary coincidence between the two documents, there is 
scarcely any doctrinal agreement. 

Two other coincidences between the Sethian and Simo- 
nian books may be mentioned. The Sethian system lays 
great stress on the triplicity of nature, of which it gives 
numerous illustrations, quoting Shem, Ham and Japhet; 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; &c. And amongst the rest it 
appeals to the fact that there were three days before the 
sun and moon, rj &Tav A^7V> rpeic Vf^ipac irpo riXiov koI (tcA^i/tic 
yiyovivai (p. 145, 82). Triplicity is tio part of the Simonian 
system which traces the origin of things to six roots with a 
seventh power. And yet the author thinks it necessary to 
give an exposition of the three days before the sun and 
moon, and in words very close to those used in the Sethite 
document. ''Orai; ovv Xiywaiv on iia\ rpiiQ fifxipai rrpb riXlov 
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Koi atX^viic yiy ivrifJiivai (p. 167, 8$). Again the Sethite 
writer anticipates modem mathematics in speaking of an 
infinity of the second order, Swifing ovaai kqt aptOfiov air«- 
poKic aviipoi (p. 140, 80). But the aiTBipaKiQ arrdpuiQ is found 
also in the Simonian document (p. 165, 36). And it also 
occurs in the document (K., p. 264). 

If we are to infer from these coincidences that there is 
a relation of literary dependence between the documents, 
although the name of Simon might lead us to imagine that 
the Simonian document must be the older, yet I consider 
that an examination of the particular coincidences, as well 
as tokens of superior originality in the Sethite document, 
lead to the conclusion that the borrowing, if any, has been 
on the side of Simon.* 

If the instances just given seem to afford no more 
than chance coincidences, the same can hardly be said of 
that which I |iave next to mention. The Sethite book 
speaks (p. 146, 73) of the dissolution of compounds through 
the tendency of one of the components to rush to a kindred 
substance: iravra ra avyiccicpa/Lilva txBi /oovv ISiov icai rpixH 
irpoc ra ociccca, wg iriSripog npog Tfjv ripaKkdav XiOoVf xai to 
a\vpov tiXlKTpov irXtiatovj Koi rc^ Kivrpt^ rov 9a\aa<yiov ilpUKog 
TO xpi^<r/oy. Those who are better read than I, can tell 
whether they have read elsewhere of the power of the spine 
of this fish to attract gold. I have never happened to 
come across such a thing, and I have looked in what I 
imagined to be the most likely places. But in the docu- 
ment (A) (p. 121, 49) it is taught that, from the living 
waters which the Saviour supplies, each draws that for 
which his nature has an attraction ; and we have the same 
illustration : Trpogip^tcrai cicacrrp ^vtrcc airo tov SSaroc rovrou ro 

^ In order to avoid misapprehension, taken from the Mr/ifAi} 'Av-o^iiris. I 

I wish to explain that I do not suppose imagine ch. iq to have been derived 

the whole account given by Hippolytus from a lost work of Justin Martyr, 
of the system of Simon to have been * Elsewhere t^ k§pkUi. 
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oiKcTov fxaXkov r} alSiipo^ ry ijpaicXef^ X(dt^ koL 6 xpvvoc rg tov 
OaXaaaiov ilpaicoc k€/ok(Sc, ical rtf ^X^p^f ^o ^Acicrpov. Once 
more in the Peratic document, which I have called (B), we 
find this illustration again (p. 137, 6), Sxrinp 6 vo^Oac to 
wup rravraxoOev etc iawov iirurvwfAivogy fwXXov Si wantp 1) 
ripaKXiia XiOo^ tov alSripov, aWo Si ovSbv' rj &<nnp ri tov doXaa- 
alov UpQKOc KcpK^c TO XP^^^^'^^ Ircpov Si ovSiv' rj Sunnp aycrai 
virb TOV riXiicrpov to ax^pov. I shall reconsider my opinion 
if proofs are offered that the illustration I have quoted was 
in common use elsewhere; but meanwhile I think this 
instance alone sufficient to prove that there is some rela- 
tion of literary dependence between the three documents. 

The three documents, which all contain this curious 
illustration, notwithstanding much outward unlikeness, 
agree in certain fundamental conceptions. All insist on 
the triplicity of the universe, identify the Logos with the 
serpent, and represent the object of his mission as the 
releaising of the elements imprisoned in matter. The 
Naassene writer and the Sethite agree (107. 53, 145. 23) 
in proving their doctrine of triplicity by the Homeric quo- 
tation * Tpix^a Si iravTa SiSatrrati iKaaTog S* ififiopt Ti/uiJc-' And 
common to almost all the new documents which Hippo- 
lytus has made known to us is a tyrannical exegesis 
which, when proof for any doctrine is needed, can force 
any text of Scripture or any heathen myth to bear the 
required testimony. General agreements of this kind, of 
course, do not suffice to establish identity of authorship. 
They may be regarded as only showing affinities between 
the schools to which the respective writers belonged, or 
characteristics of the age in which they lived. But this 
explanation will not suffice when the same doctrine is 
elicited in different documents from the same unlikely 
source. Thus, in the Sethite document, p. 143, one of the 
proofs given of the triplicity of the universe is that Moses 
says (Deut. v. 22)', aicrfroc Koi yv6^og koI OvtXXa; on which 
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the writer remarks: ovroi ol rpiiQ \6yoi. Now, in the 
Docetic document, described p. 263, the origin of the 
universe is traced to three Aeons ; and we are told that 
Moses has not omitted to bear testimony to this : \(ytav 8r< 
o! X6yoi TOW Obov rpilg citriv, (ticorocy yv6^0Qf OveXAo, koI oif 
npotrlOriKBV. OvSlv yap 6 0eoc toXq rpiaX vpoaiOriKBv oliMtatv. 
Two persons were not likely to have independently found 
a proof of triplicity in the words of Moses : ravra ra pxifiara 
cXdXi}(re KvpioQ irpOQ iravav (ntvaywyrjv vfjLiJv iv n^ 6pei sk 
^laov Tov nvp6c* (tkotoq, yv6^0Qy OveXAa, (fftovii /ucyaXii, ical 
oif npoaWriKB. 

I think the instances adduced are sufficient to prove 
that there are more than chance coincidences between 
diflFerent sections of the work of Hippolytus ; and I will 
now proceed to give a list of those I have noted ; but I 
scarcely ever take up the book without being struck by 
one which had escaped me before. The Naassene docu- 
ment (A) begins (p. 95) by quoting a Gnostic hymn: 
'Atto (TOV irarepy koL Sia a^ fJi^^Py ra Sio aOavara ovofiara; 
with which may be compared the words of Irenaeus (i. 
xxix. 3) : * refrigerant in hoc omnia hymnizare magnum 
Aeona. Hinc autem dicunt manifestatam Matrem, Patrem, 
Filium.' But, in the abstract of the teaching of Monoimus, 
given p. 269, we find (line 40) : Avrij pfirrip, avrii iran^p, ra 
Sio aOavara 6v6fxaTa. And, on examination, we find this to 
be one of several coincidences. The extract from Mono- 
imus begins by quoting a line from Homer : i>KeavoQ yivirri^ 
re Otwv ylvialQ r avBpwvwv ; but this line is also appealed 
to in the Naassene document (p. 105). A little further on 
(p. 270) we find : Ikc/vi) pta iariv it no\virp6ab)iro^ Koi pvpioppa- 
Toc Koi pvpitjwpog ; but in the Naassene document (p. 117), 
we have : ovtoq iartv 6 iroXvwwpog pvpi6ppaTOQ. We have 
the formula already referred to (p. 269. 37): Saa av r«c Bivy, 
Koi wapaXdiry, pfj vofiaag. Compare, also, avwOev pviwBg kqtw 
(p. 115. 3) with pvH<T^ avoiOcv (p. 270. 71). Monoimus, like 
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the Naassene writer, makes his first principle ^ Man/ and 
attributes the work of creation to the *Son of Man' 
(compare p. 95. 43; p. 269. 21, 26). The coincidences 
which I have pointed out are enough to establish that, 
though Hippolytus failed to observe the affinities between 
them, the Naassene document and the writings ascribed 
to Monoimus belong to the same school, and probably 
reached Hippolytus from the same quarter. The author 
of the Naassene document was evidently a crazy person of 
very wide reading and extensive knowledge of Gnostic 
literature. I was disposed to entertain the hjrpothesis'that 
it was he who possessed genuine writings of Monoimus, 
who used them in composing a rhapsody of his own, and 
subsequently handed over his whole library to Hippolytus. 
But the difficulty of making hypotheses is felt when we 
observe how different systems are interlaced by mutual 
coincidences. Thus, the extracts from Monoimus equally 
present points of contact with the Peratic system (B) : both 
lay stress on an illustration from Moses' rod, in both places 
described as r\ Qafilog ii arp^i^ofiivri (p. 133. 89 ; p. 271. 84) ; 
and both quote (p. 124. 39 ; p. 270. 55) Col. ii. 9 (Iv avrc^ 
KarocKcZ nav to trXripufina r^C Ocori^roc (rm/uarcjcoic) with the 
same two variations {tivS6KTi(r% jcarotjc^aai, instead of icaroiKti, 
and leaving out r^c OiorTiroc, so as to convey the sense, 'the 
whole pleroma was pleased to dwell in him.') Monoimus 
seems to agree with the two preceding writers (p. 119. i ; 
p. 132. 72) in condemning all sexual intercourse, and de- 
scribes the men outside his sect as Stroi iripi to yiwiifia r^c 
BriXdag ilal n-firXavii/ifvoi (p. 270. 66 ; p. 271. 97 ; and for yiv 
vrifia 0i}Xifac> see also 141. 21; 162.71). But there are equally 
close affinities between the Naassene writer and the Peratic. 
In addition to some already mentioned, may be noticed that 
6 jco(r/Aoc iSiK6^^ which is a technical phrase in the Peratic 
system (p. 124. 25 ; p. 125. 58 ; p. 130. 18), is a phrase which 
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also more than once slips from the pen of the Naassene 
writer (pp. 194. 68; 107. 71). 

Again, the avn} fifiriipy avni irarripy already noticed as a 
point of contact between the Naassenes and Monoimus, 
brings both into union with the system of Simon. He 
has (p. 171. 20) avTfi iarX SvvafjuQ fila SiypnifAivfi ouoi, xaroiy 
airriv yivvHjaay avr-qv av^ovauy avrtiv (ijrovo'a, avrrjv cvpltTKOvaay 
avrfyc pfinup owaa, airiiQ warfipj avrfig aScX^^, avrijc cnJ^vyoCf 
ovriyc Bvyartipy avrric vio^y P-flTiipt varfipy cv ovaa pc^a twv 
Skwv. With this passage, too, may be compared the 
description gfiven by Monoimus (p. 269. 35), a&a/psroc, 
Staiptriiy iravra Hptivucriy iravra paxipfi, &c. And, again, what 
Monoimus says (p. 271. 75) of the six powers instrumental 
in creation has affinity with Simon's doctrine of six 
* roots/ But Simon's system is equally related to the 
Naassene and Peratic documents. Some coincidences 
have been already mentioned. Possibly the very title, 
19 luiiyakri inroipaaig is to be discovered in prjfia airo^aercwc r^c 
juryaXfic Swajucwc (p. 117. 57). The verse, * that we should 
not be condemned with the world' (i Cor. xi. 32), appealed 
to (p. 167. 10), is also quoted (p. 125. 57). Simon has an 
anatomical speculation (p. 168. 17) concerning Paradise. 
Paradise is the womb ; and the four heads into which the 
river of Paradise divided itself are explained as certain 
veins and arteries. The Naassene writer (p. 120) has a 
kindred speculation. Paradise is the brain ; and the four 
streams go to the eye, the nose, the ear, and the mouth. I 
find it hard to think that the author of one speculation was 
ignorant of the other; and yet the one writer does not 
acknowledge the other as an authority. May it not be 
that the same author, writing in two difiFerent characters, 
allowed his fancy to sport in di£Ferent ways ? 

The system of Justinus appears at first sight to be 
exceedingly unlike any of the other systems described by 
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Hippoly tus ; and yet on close examination it will be found 
that the Naassene writer shows signs of acquaintance with 
it. It is surely not an obvious doctrine that Gen. i. 7 
speaks of a division between the waters below the firma- 
ment in which bathe the \oiKol and the i/^i/x^icof, and the 
living water above the firmament in which bathe the liv- 
ing irvev/Ltarucof (p. 158. 20j. Yet we find this theory of the 
water above the firmament known to the Naassene writer 
(p. 121. 44: compare also p. 100. ^i). In the passage 
(p. 121. 45) the verse John iv. 10 is quoted in the form 
cSoiKEv av aoi iruiv K^v vSutp aXXofievovj the last word being 
added from a mistaken recollection of Tciiyfi vSaroc aXXo/il- 
vov ecc Kmv alwviov in verse 14. The Sethite writer (p. 143. 
69) quotes in the same way aircAovvaro ical hrn to irorqpeov 
KdtvTOQ vSarog aXXofiivov. Justinus likewise (p. 158. 17) has 
the combination Ziovrog vSarog aXAo/x^vov, and speaks of the 
draught of living water as a Xovrpov. 

One of the leading ideas of the system of Justinus is 
the description of the Supreme as 6 ayadog ; but this not 
being peculiar to Justinus, we cannot build anything on 
the fact that this also is found in the Naassene document 
(p. 102. 24 ; 1 16. 21} ; nor do I care to compare what is said 
in the latter place about the gate of heaven with Justinus 
(153. 71). But Justinus states also (157. 77) that 6 ayaOog is 
the same as Priapus, who Ag iravra vaov Warac, vvo viurng 
Tiig KTideijjg Tifiwfievog koX iv ralg oSoTg jSafrra^inv rag oniipag 
iiravu) airrov, Tovriari roifg Kapiroifg rtig Krlaiwg &v airiog iyivero. 
If the reader takes the troubled to read the commentary 
on this passage afforded by the Naassene writer (p. 102, 
34-54), I think he will find it hard to believe that these 
strange ideas occurred independently to different persons. 
The derivation of Priapus, 6 irplv ti uvai iroiri<rag (p. 157. 77) 
is quite in keeping with the etymological feats of the 
Naassene writer, of which it is enough to refer^ as choice 
samples, to his explanation (p. 112. 16) who the TiXwvai are 
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who lead the way into the kingdom of heaven, or (p. loo. 
74) what is meant by aaxntioavvri in Rom. i. 27. Justinus, 
also, undertakes to explain (p. 1 5 2) what Paradise is, and what 
the four heads into which its river was divided. The expla- 
nation is diflFerent from those given in the other documents, 
and quite as far-fetched; but I think that the inventor of the 
other two explanations could, without much trouble, have 
discovered this one. 

Long before I exhaust my stock of materials I should 
exhaust my reader's patience, if I have not done so al- 
ready; but I must not omit to notice the section on the 
Docetae which, in my opinion, has all the marks of being 
a very late manufacture. I have already pointed out its 
singular coincidence with the Sethite document in its ex- 
position of Deut. W.22, It agrees with that document also 
in its theory of triplicity, in its account of the greed of 
'the darkness' to seize the lUai or xopajcr^/occ which escape 
from the bountiful superior power, and of the Redeemer's 
mission to recover these entangled ideas : compare 139. 65 ; 
264, 5. The favourite phrase airuQCLKiQ aveipoi again presents 
itself (140. 80; 165. 36; 264. 78, 96); and the illustration 
drawn from the eye (266. 54) recalls 139. 72. It is to be 
observed that the theory of triplicity in other Gnostic 
systems is the result of a philosophic speculation which 
discovers in man or in nature three elements distinct in 
character, such as the voep6v, i/^vx^koi/, and xo^koi/; but in 
this docetic system is quite arbitrary, there being nothing 
in the system itself to explain why the number should be 
three rather than a dozen. This Docetic system has affini- 
ties with other of the Gnostic systems — with the Simonian, 
with which it has in common the illustration of the tree 
(compare 164. 10; 262. 44); and with the Ba^ilidian, with 
which it agrees in the use of the phrase * Great Archon ' 
(265. 16), and in starting from a first principle, if not non- 
existent, at least infinitesimally small. But the system is 
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clearly post-Valentinian, as may be inferred from the divi- 
sion of the thirty Aeons (268. 4) into 8, 10, and 12 — a divi- 
sion quite inconsistent with the triplicity of the docetic 
system — ^from the use of the phrase ©€oc ttvqivoq (265. 19), 
and its representation of the Saviour as the joint oflFspring 
of the Aeons (264. 90), The author of the docetic system 
appears to me to have been a free-thinking Valentinian, 
who puts forward the theory (268. 95) that all the sects 
have their elements of truth, though only the perfect 
understand completely. The Naassene writer seems to me 
also to betray his Valentinianism. He, too, has the ©eoc 
7H5pivoc (104. 66, compare 191. 89), the description of Jesus 
as the joint offspring of the Aeons (95. 56), and the theory 
of the entry of redeemed souls into a heavenly bride- 
chamber (116. 25). 

What Hippolytus tells of the system of Basilides has, 
notwithstanding its unlikeness to what is told of Basilides 
elsewhere, approved itself to so many excellent critics as 
trustworthy, that I should have no courage to dissent from 
them, if my faith in Hippolytus's sources of information had 
not been undermined by the facts already adduced. It is 
no part of my contention that the Simonides, with whom 
Hippolytus dealt, sold him no genuine wares ; yet if even 
one of his articles be detected to be spurious, we cannot 
help being distrustful of the rest. The word Naassene is 
equivalent to Ophite, yet the Naassenes of Hippolytus 
are so unlike the Ophites elsewhere described, that he 
himself does not recognize them as the same sect (see 
vin. 20, p. 277. 50); his Sethites are quite unlike those 
whom Epiphanius describes under the name; his Do- 
cetae have no resemblance to those known under that 
name by anyone else, so that one feels some suspicion of 
his Basilidians. It is true that his account of their system 
has fewer coincidences with other systems than are found 
in other cases ; yet there are some. At an early stage we 
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meet (p. 2^2. 40) vavra &<ra hrriv elirnv Koi fri fiSi €ip6vTa irapakf 
w^v; the illustration of the Indian naphtha (p. 239) is used 
by the Peratae (p. 137), and in the place assigned to the 
Holy Spirit, and in what is said about its sweet frc^ance, 
we have an echo* of what was said before. I cannot help 
suspecting this Basilides to be also a Valentinian in dis- 
guise. The Valentinian technical words slip out : Si|/tfiovp- 
y6g (pp. 241. 14, 237. 17); iKTp^fia (p. 241. i); r&iroc (p. 237. 
99); the same use is made of the texts, Prov. i. 5 (compare 
P- 239. 65, p. 191. 82y Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 48); Ex. vi. 2, 3 
(compare 238. 36, 196. 25) ; while the fit06piov tv^/m of this 
Basilides seems to be closely related to the Valentinian 8poc. 
On the most unfavourable supposition, the statements of this 
work deserve some attention. If we are to imagine that a 
heretic contemporary of Hippolytus forged books in the 
name of Bsisilides and others, still he was a man of much 
learning, and well read in Gnostic theories ; so that it may 
be expected that his fictions would have a certain basis of 
fact. It is certainly odd that these strange people to whom 
Hippolytus introduces us, and of whom no one else appears 
to have ever heard, should all be so well acquainted with 
one another.^ 

GEORGE SALMON. 

^ I take this opportunity to correct was himself the first to quote the book 

a statement in my Introduction to the {ZeitsehriftfurKirchengeschichU^\%'j^ 

New Testament, p. loi, that Dr. Har- p. 401). I was misled by Dr. Hamack's 

nack was indebted to Dr. Ezra Abbot generous silence as to his own priority 

for his acquaintance with Moesinger's (Zeitschrift f, K, G. iv. 489), where he 

Tatian. Dr. Hamack tells me that the says, <Der Amerikaner Abbot, der ein- 

obligation was the otherway. Dr. Abbot zige, der meines Wissens bisher von 

having, as he believes, heard of the book Mosinger's Publication offentlich Notiz 

from him through the intermediation of gcnommen hat.' 
Dr. Gregory, and that in any case he 
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GREEK GEOMETRY FROM THALES TO 
EUCLID* 



VI. 

MENAECHMUS— pupil of Eudoxus, associate of 
Plato, and the discoverer of the conic sections— is 
rightly considered by Th. H. Martin^ to be the same as the 
Manaechmus of Suidas and Eudocia, * a Platonic philoso- 



* It is pleasing to see, as I said in 
the last number of Hermathkna, 
that : « The number of students of the 
history of mathematics is ever increas- 
ing ; and the centres in which the 
subject is cultivated are becoming 
more numerous ; ' and it is particu- 
larly gratifying to observe that the 
subject has at last attracted attention 
in England. Since the second part 
of this Paper was published Dr. 
Heiberg, of Copenhagen, has com- 
pleted his edition of Archimedes: 
Archimedis Opera Omnia cum Com- 
mentariis Eutocti. e codice Floren- 
tino recensuit, Latine vertit notisque 
illustravit J. L. Heiberg, Dr. Phil, 
vols. ii. et iii. : Lipsiae, 1881. Dr. Hei- 
berg has been since engaged in bring- 
ing out, in conjunction with Professor 
H. Menge, a complete edition of the 
works of Euclid, of which two vo- 
lumes have been published : Euclidis 
Elementa, edidit et Latine interpre- 
tatus est J. L. Heiberg, Dr. Phil, 
vol. i., Libros i-rv continens, vol. 
ii., Libros v-ix continens, Lipsiae, 
1883, 1884. As Heiberg's edition of 
Archimedes was preceded by his 
Quaestiones Archimedeae^ Hauniae, 



1879; so, in anticipation of his edition 
of Euclid he has published : Litterar* 
geschichtliche Siudien uber Euklid, 
Leipzig, 1882, a valuable work, to 
which I have referred in the last part 
of this Paper. Dr. Hultsch, of Dres- 
den, informs me that his edition of 
Autolycus is finished, and that he 
hopes it will appear at the end of this 
month (June, 1885). The publication 
of this work — in itself so important, 
inasmuch as the Greek text of the 
propositions only of Autolycus has 
been hitherto published — ^will have, 
moreover, an especial interest with 
regard to the subject of the pre- 
Euclidian geometry. The Cambridge 
Press announce a work by Mr. T. L. 
Heath (author of the Articles on ' Pap- 
pus ' and * Porisms ' in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica) on Diophantus; a 
subject on which M. Paul Tannery 
also has been occupied for some time. 

The following works on the history 
of Mathematics have been recently 
published : — 

Marie, Maximilien, Histoire des 
Sciences Maihhnatiques et Physiques, 
Tomes i-v, Paris 1883, 1884. The 
first volume alone — De Tholes h Dio- 
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pher of Alopeconnesus ; but, according to some, of Pro- 
connesus, who wrote philosophic works and three books 



/AoyfiSff— treats of the subject of these 
Papers. It is, in my judgment, in- 
ferior to the Bistoire des Mathhna^ 
ti^ues of M. Hoefer, notwithstanding 
the errors of the latter, to which I 
called attention in Hermathena, vol. 
iii. p. i6i. For the historical part of 
this volume M. Marie has followed 
Montucla without making use, or even 
seeming to suspect the existence, of 
the copious and valuable materials 
which have of late years accumulated 
on this subject. Referring to this, 
Heiberg (Philologus XLiii. Jahres- 
berichte, p. 324) says : * The author 
has been engaged with his book for 
forty years : one would have thought 
rather that the book was written forty 
years ago.' M. Marie commences hi& 
Preface by saying : * The history that 
I have desired to write is that of the 
filiation of ideas and of scientific 
methods;* as if that was not the aim 
of all recent enlightened inquiries. 
Hear what Hankel, in Bullettino Bon- 
compagniy v. p. 297, seq.^ says: La 
Storia delta matematica non deve sent- 
plicemente enumerare gli scienzati e i 
loro lavoriy ma essa deve altresi esporre 
lo svUuppo intemo delle idee che veg- 
nano nella scienza (Quoted by Heiberg 
in PhUologttSt 1. c). 

Gow, James, A Short History of 
Greek Matfumatics, Cambridge, 1884. 
This history, as far at least as geome- 
try is concerned, is not, nor indeed 
does is pretend to be, a work of inde- 
pendent research. Unlike M. Marie, 
however, Mr. Grow has to some ex- 
tent studied the recent works on the 
subject, and the reader will see that 



he has made much use of the first and 
second parts of this Paper. On the 
other hand, he has left uonoticed 
many important publications. In par- 
ticular, the numerous and valuable 
essays of M. Paul Tannery, which 
leave scarcely any department of an- 
cient mathematics untouched, and 
which throw light on all, seem to be 
altogether unknown to him. Essays 
and monographs like these of M. 
Tannery and others are in fact, with 
the single exception of Cantor's Pbr- 
Usungen Hber Geschichte der Mathe- 
matiky the only works in which progress 
in the history of ancient mathematics 
has of late years been made : Bret- 
schneider's Geometrie vor Euklides 
and HankePs Geschichte der Matht- 
matik are no exceptions; for the 
former work is a monograph, and the 
latter, which was interrupted by the 
death of the author, contains only 
some fragments of a history of mathe- 
matics, and consists in reality of a 
collection of essays. Should the 
reader look at Heiberg's Paper in the 
Philologus, XLIII., 1884, pp. 321-346 
and pp. 467-522, which has been re- 
ferred to above, he will see how nume- 
rous and how important are the 
publications on Greek mathematics 
which have appeared since the open- 
ing of a new period of mathematico- 
historical research with the works of 
Chasles and Nesselmann more than 
forty years ago. 

A glance at the subjoined list of 
the Papers of a single writer— M. Paul 
Tannery — relating to the period from 
Thales to Euclid, will enable the reader 
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on Plato's Republic/ From the following anecdote, taken 
from the writings of the grammarian Serenus and handed 



to form an opimon on the extent of 
the literature treated of by Dr. Heiberg. 

MSmcires de la SociHi des Sciences 
physiques et naiureUes de Bordeaux 
(f Sdiie).— Tome i., 1876, Note sur le 
systdmeastronomiqued'Eudoze. Tome 
II., 1878, Hippocrate de Chio et la quad- 
rature des lunules ; Sur les solutions 
du probltoe de IMIos par Archytas 
et par Eudoxe. Tome nr., 1882, De 
la solution g^om^trique des probldmes 
du second degr6 avant Eudoxe. Tome 
v., 1883, Seconde note sur le systdme 
astronomique d'Eudoxe ; Le fragment 
d'Eud^me sur la quadrature des lunules. 

BulleHn des Sciences Mathhnatiques 
et Astronomiques. — ^Tome vii., 1883, 
Notes pour I'histoire des lignes et sur- 
faces courbes dans Tantiquit^. Tome 
IX., 1885, Sur PArithm^tique Pytha- 
gorienne. Le vrai probldme de Phis- 
toire des Math^matiques anciennes. 

Annales de la faculty des lettres de 
Bordeaux,— Tome IV., 1882, Sur les 
fragments d'Euddme de Rhodes rela- 
tifs i I'histoire des math€matiques. 
Tome v., 1883, Un fragment de Speu- 
sippe. 

Revue philosophique de France et 
de Viiranger, dirigie far M, Ribot, — 
Mars, 1880, Thal^s et ses empnmts & 
PEgypte. 

Novembre, 1880, Mars, Aoiit et 
Dtombre, 1881. L*6ducation Pla- 
tonicienne. 

^Theonis Sm3niiaei Platonici Liber 
de Astronomia, Paris, 1849, p. 59. A. 
Bockh {Ueber die vieryahrigen Sonnen- 
kreise der Alien, Berlin, 1863, p. 152), 
Schiaparelli {Le Sfere Omocentriche di 
Eudossoy di CaUippo e di Aristotele, 



Milano, 1875, p. 7), and Zeller (Plato 
and the Older Academy, p. 554, note 
(28), E. T.), hold the same opinion 
as Martin : Bretschneider (Geom, vor 
Euklid., p. 162), however, though 
thinking it probable that they were 
the same, says that the question of 
their identity cannot be determined 
with certainty. Martin and Bret- 
schneider, both, identify Menaechmus * 
Alopeconnesius with the one refer- 
red to by Theon in the fragment (k) 
given below. Max C. P. Schmidt (Die 
fragmente des Mathematikers Men- 
aechmus, Philologus, Band XLii. p. 77, 
1884), on the other hand, holds that 
they were distinct persons, but says 
that it is certainly more probable that 
the Menaechmus referred to by Theon 
was the discoverer of the conic sec- 
tions, than that he was the Alope- 
connesian, inasmuch as Theon con- 
nects him with Callippus, and calls 
them both fiaBfi/iariKoL Schmidt, 
however, does not give any reason 
in support of his opinion that the 
Alopeconnesian was a distinct person. 
But when we consider that Alopecon- • 
nesus was in the Thradan Chersonese, 
and not far from Cyzicus, and that 
Proconnesus, an island in the Propon- 
tis, was still nearer to Cyzicus, and 
that, further, the Menaechmus referred 
to in the extract (k) modified the system 
of concentric spheres of Eudoxus, the 
supposition of Th. H. Martin (/. c.) 
that this extract occurred in the work 
of the Alopeconnesian on Plato's Re- 
public in connexion with the distaff 
of the Fates in the tenth book be- 
comes probable. 
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down by Stobaeus, he appears to have been the mathe- 
matical teacher of Alexander the Great : — Alexander re- 
quested the geometer Menaechmus to teach him geometry 
concisely ; but he replied : * O king, through the country 
there are private and royal roads, but in geometry there is 
only one road for all/* We have seen that a similar story 
is told of Euclid and Ptolemy I. (Hsrmathena, vol. iii. 
p. 164). 

What we know further of Menaechmus is contained in 
the following eleven fragments :• — 

(a). Eudemus informs us in the passage quoted from 
Proclus in the first part of this Paper (Hermathena, vol. 
iii. p. 163), that Amyclas of Heraclea, one of Plato's com- 
panions, and Menaechmus, a pupil of Eudoxus and also 
an associate of Plato, and his brother, Dinostratus, made 
the whole of geometry more perfect.* 

[b], Proclus mentions Menaechmus as having pointed 
out the two different senses in which the word element, 
aroL\tuovy is used.* 

[c). In another passage Proclus, having shown that 
many so-called conversions are false and are not properly 
conversions, adds that this fact had not escaped the notice 
of Menaechmus and Amphinomus and the mathematicians 
who were their pupils.* 

[d) In a third passage of Proclus, where he discusses 

* Stobaeus, FloriL^ ed. A. Meineke, jecting the anecdote, and, indeed, it 

vol. iv. p. 205. Bretschneider {Geom, seems to me that the probability lies 

v. Eukiid.f p. 162) doubts the authen- in the other direction, for we shall see 

ticity of this anecdote, and thinks that that Aristotle had direct relations with 

it may be only an imitation of the* the school of Cyzicus. 

similar one concerning Euclid and' 'The fragments of Menaechmus have 

Ptolemy. He does so on the ground j been collected and giten in Greek by 

that it is nowhere reported that Alex- Max C. P. Schmidt (/. c), 

ander had, besides Aristotle, Menaech- * Procl., Comm. ed. Friedlein, p. 67. 

mus as a special teacher in geometry. *Ibid.t p. 72. 

This is an insufficient reason for re- * Ibid,, pp. 253-4. 
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the division of mathematical propositions into problems 
and theorems, he says, that whilst in the view of Speusippus 
and Amphinomus and their followers all propositions 
were theorems, it was maintained on the contrary by 
Menaechmus and the mathematicians of his School (o! vtpt 
MlvaixM^v futOiifiariKof) that they should all be called prob- 
lems — the difference being only in the nature of the question 
stated, the object being at one time to find the thing sought, 
at another time, taking a definite thing, to see either what 
it is, or of what kind it is, or what affection it has, or 
what relation it has to something else.^ 

(e). In a fourth passage Proclus mentions him as the 
discoverer of the conic sections. The passage is in many 
respects so interesting that it deserves to be quoted in fiill. 

* Again, Geminus divides a line into the compound and 
the uncompounded — calling a compound that which is 
broken and forms an angle ; then he divides a compound 
line into that which makes a figure, and that which may be 
produced ad infinitum^ saying that some form a figure, e. g. 
the circle, the ellipse (Ovpfoc),' the cissoid, whilst others do 
not form a figure, e.g. the section of the right-angled cone 
[the parabola], the section of the obtuse-angled cone [the 
hyperbola], the conchoid, the straight line, and all such. 
And again, after another manner, of the uncompounded line 
one kind is simple and the other mixed ; and of the simple, 

''Ibtd.f pp. 77, 78. original name for the ellipse {NogU 

• * b $vp§6s (the door-shape, oblong ; Puncter af de grcuske Mathimatikeres 

cf. Heron Alexandr., ed. Hultsch, Defi- Terminologt, Philologisk-historiske 

nit.<)^t^.2T utoiov^aaxhti^^^P**^^^')' ^^°^ funds Mindeskrift, Kjobenhavn, 

It is called by Eutodus, Comtn. to 1879, P- 7)- With relation to the 

Apollon. p. 10 : IXAc^iir, %v Kal 0upcbv same term, Heiberg, in his Litterar- 

ica\oi;a'i, and is used several times in geschichtliche Studien uher Euklid, 

Proclus.' SoHdberg, who adds that in Leipzig, 1882, p. 88, quotes a passage 

one passage it occurs in an extract from of the ^^tuv6fji§va of Euclid which had 

Eudemus, and says that we may per- hitherto been overlooked : ikip ykp 

haps assume that we have here the Kmvos ^ KiKwZpos iwiw49^ rfiri0i M 
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one forms a figure, as the circular ; but the other is indefinite, 
as the straight line ; but of the mixed, one sort is in planes, 
the other in solids ; and of that in planes, one kind meets 
itself as the cissoid, another may be produced to infi- 
nity ; but of that in solids, one may be considered in the 
sections of solids, and the other may be considered as 
[traced] around solids. For the helix, which is described 
about a sphere or cone, exists around solids, but the conic 
sections and the spirical are generated fi-om such a 
section of solids. But as to these sections, the conies 
were conceived by Menaechmus, with reference to which 
Eratosthenes says — 

' Nor cut from a cone the Menaechmian triads' ; 

but the latter [the spirics] were conceived by Perseus, who 
made an epigram on their invention : 

' Perseus found the three [spirical] lines in five sections, 
and in honour of the discovery sacrificed to the gods.' 

* But the three sections of the cone are the parabola, the 
hyperbola, and the ellipse ; but of the spirical sections one 
kind is inwoven, like the htppopede ; • and another kind is 

vapk T^y fioffiVj ri rofi^ yiyytrai h^vym- of a shield of such a shape, and of an 

piov K^nv rofi^f ^jris 4<rr\y S/iola 0vpf^, ellipse, may have been thence derived, 

ed. D. Gregory, p. 561 ; and says that ' r&v ih cwupuevv rofi&if 4 M^*' i^rv 

0vpt6s was probably the name by 4/i'irtTKtyfA4nifioiKviar^Tovtinrov'r49p. 

which the curve was known to Me- The htppopede is also referred to in 

naechmus. It may be observed, how- the two following passages of Prodos 

ever, that an ellipse is not of the ^ lwTow49fi, fiia rmv a-wupucUp oica (ed. 

shape of a door, neither is a shield, Fried, p. 127), and Ktdroiy^ ^ kwo-o- 

which is a secondary signification of ci9^s fiU olffn voici yttpiai^ koX if iinro- 

$vp€6si the primary signification of w49ri {ibid, p, 12S). In Hsrmathena, 

the word is not * door', bat 'large vol. v. p. 227, 1 said that a passage in 

stone' which might close the entrance Xenophon, De re equestri, cap. 7, ez- 

to a cave, as in Homer [Odyssey, ix.) ; plains why the name hippopede was 

such a stone, or boulder, as may be given to the curve conceived by £u- 

met with on exposed beaches is often doxus for the explanation of the motions 

of a flattened oval form, and the names of the planets, and in particular their 
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dilated in the middle, and becomes narrow at each ex- 
tremity ; and another being oblong, has less distance in the 
middle, but is dilated on each side/ ^^ 

{/). The line from Eratosthenes, which occurs in the 
preceding passage, is taken from the epigram which closes 
his famousletterto Ptolemy III., and which has been already 
more than once referred to. We now cite it with its con- 
text. 

fjLTjil irv y *Apxyr€ia Svo-fii/xava ^a tcvXCvSputv 

(^]. In the letter itself the following passage, which has 



retrograde and stationary appearances, 
and also to one of the spirics of Per- 
seus, each of which curves has the 
form of the lemniscate. The passage 
in Xenophon is as follows : — *ln»aio» 
9*iweuPovfiw riiv w49iiP iteiXovfjJpriP' ^ 
ifjL^ordpas yhp rht yvdBovs arpi^^cBcu. 
iBliu. Kal rh fi9ra$dW9<r$M 9^ r^v 
ifnraffiay kyiiBhVy Xva ifA^^tpai al ypdBoi 
Ken' ixdrtpop rris Imnurlas lirdCvyrat. 
*Ewatyovfiw 94 Kcd r^y ir§pofji.^Kfi "wiZjiv 
^loAAoK r^f irvicAorcpovf . Ibid, cap. 3. 
To^s 7c ik^v ir§poyyd$ovs /atii^u fikp Ktd 
ri 94971 ica\ov/i€vi| Imrturla, . . . This 
curve was named w49ij from its resem- 
blance to the form of the loop of the 
wire in a snare, which was in fact 
that of a figure of 8. Some writers 
have given a different, and, to me it 
seems, not a correct, interpretation of 
the origin of this term. Mr. Gow, for 
example (A Short History of Greek 
MathgmaticSf Cambridge, 1884, p. 184), 
says : ' Lastly, Eudoxus is reported to 
have invented a curve which he called 
imroTcJr?, or •• horse fetter," and 



which resembled those hobbles which 
Xenophon describes as used in the 
riding school.' In the next page Mr. 
Gow says: * Eudoxus somehow used 
this curve in his description of plane- 
taiy motions, . . .' This is not cor- 
rect : the two curves were of a similar 
form — that of the lemniscate — and, 
therefore, the same name was given 
to each ; but they differed widely geo- 
metrically, and were quite distinct 
from each other. See Knoche and 
Maerker, £x Prodi successoris in 
EucUdis eUmenta commentariis defi^ 
nitionis quarUie expositionem quae de 
recta est linea et sectionibus spiricis 
commentoH sunt J. H. Knochius et 
F. J. Maerkems, Herefordiae, 1856, 
p. i^ et seq, ; and Schiaparelli, Le 
Sfere Omocentriche di Eudosso, di 
Callippo e di Aristotele, Milano, 1875, 
p. 32 et seq. 

wprod. Comm. pp. 1 11, 112. 

11 Archimedes, ex. rec. Torelli, p. 
146 ; Archim., Opera^ ed. Heiberg, 
vol. iii.i p. 112. 
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been already quoted [Hermaihenaj vol. v., p. 195), is found : 
^ The Delians sent a deputation to the geometers who 
were staying with Plato at Academia, and requested them 
to solve the problem [of the duplication of the cube] for 
them. While they were devoting themselves without stint 
of labour to the work, and trying to find two mean propor- 
tionals between the two given lines, Archytas of Tarentum 
is said to have discovered them by means of his semi- 
cylinders, and Eudoxus by means of the so-called curved 
lines. It was the lot of all these men to be able to solve 
the problem with satisfactory demonstration, while it was 
impossible to apply their methods practically so that they 
should come into use ; except, to some small extent and 
with difficulty, that of Menaechmus.' ** 

[h). The solution of the Dalian Problem by Menaech- 
mus is also noticed by Proclus in his Commentary on the 
Timaeus of Plato: — *How then, two straight lines being 
given, it is possible to determine two mean proportionals, 
as a conclusion to this discussion, I, having found the solu- 
tion of Archytas, will transcribe it, choosing it rath^ than 
that of Menaechmus, because he makes use of the conic 
lines, and also rather than that of Eratosthenes, because 
he employs the application of a scale.' " 

[i). The solutions of Menaechmus — of which there are 
two — have been handed down by Eutocius in his Com- 
mentary on the Second Book of the Treatise of Archi- 
medes On the Sphere and Cylinder^ and will be given at 
length below." 

^^Ibid, ex. rec. Torelli, p. 144; maiikers Meruuckmus^V^nkAo^i^tTM. 

ibid, cd. Heiberg, vol. iii. pp. 104, p. 75. Heiberg (Archim. Optru, vol. 

106. iii. Praefotio v.) also gives this pas- 

1' Prod, in Platonis Timaeum, p. sage, but his zeference is to p. 355, ed. 

149 in libro iii. (ed. Joann. Valder, Schneider. 

Basel, 1534). I have taken this quo- ^* Archim., ^ed. Torelli, pp. 141 tt 

tation and reference fix>m Max C. P. seq. ; Archim., Opera, ed. Hcibexg, 

Schmidt, Die fragnunte des Maiht' vol. iii. pp. 92 et seq. 
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(j). We learn from Plutarch that • Plato blamed Eu- 
doxusy ArchytaSy and Menaechmus, and their School, for 
endeavouring to reduce the duplication of the cube to 
instrumental and mechanical contrivances ; for in this way 
[he said] the whole good of geometry is destroyed and 
perverted, since it backslides into the things of sense, and 
does not soar and try to grasp eternal and incorporeal 
images ; through the contemplation of which God is ever 
God'.» 

The same thing is repeated by Plutarch in his Lt/e of 
Marcellus as far as Eudoxus and Arch3rtas are concerned, 
but in this passage Menaechmus, though not mentioned 
by name, is, it seems to me, referred to. The passage is : — 
*The first who gave an impulse to the study of mecha- 
nics, a branch of knowledge so prepossessing and cele- 
brated, were Eudoxus and Archytas, who embellish 
geometry by means of an element of easy elegance, and 
underprop by actual experiments and the use of instru- 
ments, some problems, which are not well supplied with 
proof by means of abstract reasonings and diagrams. 
That problem (for example) of two mean proportional 
lines, which is also an indispensable element in many 
drawings:— and this they each brought within the range 
of mechanical contrivances, by applying certain instru- 
ments for finding mean proportionals (^eaoypa^ovc) taken 
from curved lines and sections (jca/uirvAciiv ypafxjjLiJv kqI 
TfinfiaT(M}v). But, when Plato inveighed against them with 
great indignation and persistence as destroying and per- 
verting all the good there is in geometry, which thus ab- 
sconds from incorporeal and intellectual to sensible things, 
and besides employs again such bodies as require much 
vulgar handicraft : in this way mechanics Wcis dissimi- 
lated and expelled from geometry, and being for a long 

« Plut. Qucust. Canviv, lib. viii. f . 2, i ; VlvX.Opera, ed. Didot, vol. iv. p. 876. 
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time looked down upon by philosophy, became one of the 
arts of war.'" 

[k). Theon of Smyrna relates that *he [Plato] blames 
those philosophers who, identifying the stars, as if they 
were inanimate, with spheres and their circles, intro- 
duce a multiplicity of spheres, as Aristotle thinks fit to do, 
and amongst the mathematicians^ Menaechmus and Cal- 
lippus, who introduced the system of deferent and resti- 
tuent spheres (oc rac [Av ^epovaact rac S2 avfA<rroi;<rac 
ficTil'yiicTavTo)/ " 

The solutions of Menaechmus referred to in (i) are as 
follows : — 

* As Menaechmus. 

* Let the two given straight lines be a, e ; it is required 
to find two mean proportionals between them : — 




' Let it be done, and let them be /3, 7 : and let the 



*• Ibid. Vita Marcelli^ c. 14, sec. 5 ; 
Plut. Opp.^ ed. Didot, vol. i. pp. 364, 
5. The words k. 7. in this passage 
refer to the curves of Eudoxus (see 
He&mathena, vol. V. pp. 217 and 
225) ; r^. refers to the solution of 
Archytas, and also, in my judgment, 
to the conic sections. Instead of r^. 
we should, no doubt, expect to meet 



ToyAv ; but Plutarch was not a mathe- 
matician, and the word, moreover, 
occurs in a biographical work : to this 
may be added, that in one of the Defi^ 
nitions of Heron {Def, 91, p. 26, ed. 
Hultsch), we find r/i^/ia used for sec- 
tion. 

" Theonis Smymaei Platonici Libtr 
dc Astronomiat ed. Xh. H. Martin, 
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straight line Sif, given in position and limited in 8, be laid 
down ; and at 8 let 8 ^, equal to the straight line y, be 
placed on it, and let the line 0^ be drawn at right angles, 
and let ^0, equal to the line /3» be laid down : since, then, 
the three straight lines a, /3, y are proportional, the rect- 
angle under the lines a, y, is equal to the square on /3 : 
therefore the rectangle under the given line a and the line 
y, that is the line 8^, is equal to the square on the line /3, 
that is to the square on the line 50 ; therefore the point 
lies on a parabola described through 8. Let the parallel 
straight lines 0jc, 8ic be drawn : since the rectangle under 
/3, y is given (for it is equal to the rectangle under a, t), 
the rectangle ic ?^ is also given : the point 0, therefore, lies 
on a hyperbola described with the straight lines ic 8, 8 ^ as 
asymptotes. The point is therefore given j so also is 
the point (. 

* The synthesis will be as follows : — 

* Let the given straight lines be a, c, and let the line 8]| be 
given in position and terminated at 8; through 8 let a para- 
bola be described whose axis is 8 1| and parameter o. And 
let the squares of the ordinates drawn at right angles to 8i| 
be equal to the rectangles applied to a, and having for 
breadths the lines cut off by them to the point 8. Let 
it [the parabola] be described, and let it be 8 0, and let the 
line 8ic [be drawn and let it] be a perpendicular; and with 

pp. 330, 332, Paris, 1849. The tr^acpoi Menaechmus (Theon. Smym. Liber de 
iLV€\lrrowrai were, according to this Astron, Dissertatio, p. 59). Simpll- 
hypothesis, spheres of opposite move- cius, however, in his Commentary on 
ment, which have the object of neu- Aristotle De Caelo (Schol. in Aristot. 
tralising the effect of other enveloping Brandis, p. 498, 6), ascribes this modi- 
spheres (Aristot. Met. xii. c. 8, ed. Bek- iication to Eudoxos himself. Martin 
ker, p. 1074). This modification of (/. f.) thinks it probable that this hypo- 
the system of concentric spheres of thesis was put forward by Menaechmus, 
Eudoxus is attributed to Aristotle, but in his work on Plato's ReptUflic, with 
we infer from thb passage of Theon reference to the description of the dis- 
of Smyrna that it was introduced by taff of the Fates in the tenth book. 
VOL. V. 2 F 
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the straight lines ic 8, S J as asymptotes, let the hyperbola 
be described, so that the lines drawn from it parallel to 
the lines k £, S C shall form an area equal to the rectangle 
under a, c : it [the hyperbola] will cut the parabola : let 
them cut in 0, and let perpendiculars Oic, OJ, be drawn. 
Since, then, the square on J^B \s equal to the rectangle 
under a and £2|[, there will be : as the line a is to 2^0, so is 
the line {[ 6 to C S. Again, since the rectangle under a, f is 
equal to the rectangle ft J 8, there will be : as the line a is 
to the line J 6, so is the line ?^ S to the line c : but the line a 
IS to the line ^ 0, as the line ? is to CS. And, therefore : 
as the line a is to the line (0, so is the line ( to ?S, and 
the line J S to «. Let the line /3 be taken equal to the line 
C ZT, and the line y equal to the line S J ; there will be, 
therefore : as the line a is to the line /3, so is the line /3 
to the line y, and the line y to c : the lines a, /3, 7, c are, 
therefore, in continued proportion ; which was required to 
be found. 

Otherwise. 




*Let ajS, jSy be the two given straight lines [placed] at 
right angles to each other ; and let their mean propor- 
tionals be 8/3,/3£, so that, as the line 7 j3 is to /3 S, so is the 
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line /3 8 to /3 £, and the line /3 « to /3 a, and let the perpen- 
diculars 8 J, 6 5 be drawn. Since then there is : as the line 
yjS is to 08, so is the line 08 to /3 c, therefore the rect- 
angle 7 /3 c, that is, the rectangle under the given straight 
line [y /3] and the line /3 s will be equal to the square on 
/38, that is [the square] on c?^: since then the rectangle 
under a given line and the line /3 c is equal to the square 
on c 2J, therefore the point J lies on a parabola described 
about the axis /3 c. Again, since there is : as the line a/3 is 
to /3e so is the line fit to /38, therefore the rectangle 
a/38, that is, the rectangle under the given straight line 
[a/3] and the line /3 8, is equal to the square on c/3» that is 
[the square] on 8 J ; the point J, therefore, lies on a para- 
bola described about the axis /3 8 : but it [the point 5] lies 
also on another given [parabola] described about [the 
axis] /3 € : the point J is therefore given ; as are also 
the perpendiculars ^8, ^e: the points 8, e are, therefore, 
given. 

* The synthesis will be as follows :— 

*Let a/3, /3y be the two given lines placed at right 
angles to each other, and let them be produced indefi- 
nitely from the point /3 : and let there be described about 
the axis /3 e a parabola, so that the square on any ordinate 
[^c] shall be equal to the rectangle applied to the line 
/3 y with the line /3 £ as height. Again, let a parabola be 
described cibout 8 /3 as axis, so that the squares on its ordi- 
nates shall be equal to rectangles applied to the line a /3. 
These parabolcis cut each other : let them cut at the point 
(, and from t let the perpendiculars ^8, (c be drawn. 
Since then, in the parabola, the line ^c, that is, the line 8/3 
has been drawn, there will be : the rectangle under y /3, fit 
equals the square on /38: there is, therefore: as the line 
y/3 is to /38, so is the line 8/3 to /3 c. Again, since in the 
parabola the line ^8, that is, the line c/3, has been drawn, 
there will be: the rectangle under 8/3, fia equals the 

2 F 2 
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square on c/3 : there is, therefore: as the line S/3 is to j3€, 
so is the line ^e to /3 a ; but there was : as the line S0 is to 
j3€, so is the line 70 to /3S: and thus there will be, there- 
fore : as the line 7^ is /3S, so is the line j3S to jSc, and the 
line /Se to j3a ; which was required to be found/ 

Eutocius adds—-* The parabola is described by means of 
a compass (Sia/3*/rov) invented by Isidore of Miletus, the 
engineer, our master, and described by him in his Com- 
mentary on the Treatise of Heron On Arches {icafiapiKtavy 

We have, therefore, the highest authority — that of 
Eratosthenes, confirmed by Geminus, {e) and (/) — ^for the 
fact that Menaechmus was the discoverer of the three 
conic sections, and that he conceived them as sections 
of the cone. We see, further, that he employed two of 
them, the parabola and the rectangular hyperbola, in his 
solutions of the Delian Problem. We learn, however, 
from a passage of Geminus, quoted by Eutocius in his 
Commentary on the Conies of ApoUonius, which has 
already been referred to in another connexion (Her- 
MATHENA, vol. iii., p. 1 69), that these names, parabola 
and hyperbola^ are of later origin, and were given to 
these curves by ApoUonius: — 

* But what Geminus says is true, that the ancients (oJ 
iraXofoOy defining a cone as the revolution of a right-angled 
triangle, one of the sides about the right angle remaining 
fixed, naturally supposed also that all cones were right, 
and that there was one section only in each — in the right- 
angled one, the section now called a parabola^ in the ob- 
tuse-angled, the hyperbola^ and in the acute-angled the 
ellipse ; and you will find the sections so named by them. 
As then the original investigators [apx^i^v) observed the 
two right angles in each individual kind of triangle, first 
in the equilateral, again in the isosceles, and lastly in the 
scalene; those that came after them proved the general 
theorem as follows : — " The three angles of every triangle 
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are equal to two right angles." So also in the sections of 
a cone ; for they viewed the so-called " section of the right- 
angled cone " in the right-angled cone only, cut by a plane 
at right angles to one side of the cone ; but the section of 
the obtuse-angled cone they used to show as existing 
in the obtuse-angled cone ; and the section of the acute- 
angled cone in the acute-angled cone ; in like manner in 
all the cones drawing the planes at right angles to one 
side of the cqpe ; which also even the original names them- 
selves of the lines indicate. But, afterwards, Apollonius 
of Perga observed something which is universally true — 
that in every cone, as well right as scalene, all these sec- 
tions exist according to the different application of the 
plane to the cone. His contemporaries, admiring him on 
account of the wonderful excellence of the theorems of 
conies proved by him, called Apollonius the ^' Great 
Geometer!^ Geminus says this in the sixth book of his 
Review of Mathematics!^^ 

The statement in the preceding passage as to the ori- 
ginal names of the conic sections is also made by Pappus, 
who says, further, that these names were given to them by 
Aristaeus, and were subsequently changed by Apollonius 
to those which have been in use ever since.^' In the writ- 
ings of Archimedes, moreover, the conic sections are 
always called by their old names, and thus this statement 
of Geminus is indirectly confirmed.** 

"ApoUonii Conica, ed. Halleius, *>Hciberg (NogU Puncter of dc 

p. 9. graeske Mmthematikeres Terminologi, 

>' Pappi Alexand. Collect, vii. ed. Kjobenhavn, 1879, p. 2) points out 

Hultsch, pp. 672 et seq. Mr. Gow that 'Only in three passages is the 

(Op, cit,)y p. 186, note, says: 'That word lAAc^a found in the works of 

Menaechmus used the name ''section Archimedes, but everywhere it ought 

of right-angled cone," etc., is attested to be removed as a later interpolation, 

by Pappus, vii. (ed. Hultsch), p. 672.* as Niz^e has already asserted.' These 

This is not correct ; the name of Me- passages are : 1°. vcpl fc»yoci8^«y, ed. 

naechmus does not occur in Pappus. Torelli, p. 270, cd. Hcibcrg, vol. i. 
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It is much to be regretted that the two solutions of 
Menaechmus have not been transmitted to us in their ori- 
ginal form. That they have been altered, either by Euto- 
cius or by some author whom he followed, appears not 
only from the employment in these solutions of the terms 
parabola and hyperbola, as has been already frequently 
pointed out,'* but much more from the fact that the lan- 
guage used in them is, in its character, altogether that 
of ApoUonius." 

Let us now examine whether any inference can be 
drawn from the previous notices as to the way in which 
Menaechmus was led to the discovery of his curves. This 
question has been considered by Bretschneider," whose 
hypothesis as to the course of the inquiry is very simple 
and quite in accordance with what we know of the state of 
geometry at that time. 

We have seen that the right cone only was considered, 
and was conceived to be cut by a plane perpendicular to a 
side ; it is evident, moreover, that this plane is at right 
angles to the plane passing through that side and the axis 
of the cone. We have seen, further, that if the vertical 
angle of the cone is right, the section is the curve, of which 
the fundamental property — expressed now by the equation 

pp. 324, 325; 2*. ibid. Tor. p. 272, ^^ First, as far as I know, by Reimer. 

Heib. id. p. 332, 1. 22 ; 3°. ibid. Tor. Historia problemaiis de cubi duplica- 

p. 273, Heib. id, p. 334, 1. 5. Hei- tiane, Gottingae, 1798, p. 64, note, 
berg, moreover, calls attention to a ^ e.g. wapafiok^y ^€pfioKfi, iuru/iw- 

passage where Eutocius {Comtn. to rc^rotf, &(o»y, hpBla irK^vpik. The origi- 

Archimedes, ircpl tr^aipas koX KvKip^pov nal name for the asymptotes ol tfyitrrm 

II. ed. Tor. p. 163, ed. Heib. vol. iii. is met with in Archimedes, De Conoi- 

p. 154, 1. 9) attributes to Archimedes dibus^ 8cc, (a< iyyivra ras rod iftfiXv 

a fragment he has discovered, con- yuytov k^vov rofuisy ed. Heiberg, vol. i. 

taining the solution of a problem p. 276, 1. 22; and again, at ilyyurra 

which requires the application of €&0c4ai, k.t.X., id. p. 278, 1. i). Sec 

conic sections, among other reasons Heiberg, A'iT^^/'Kw/., &c., p. ii. 
because in it their original names are ^ Bietsch. Gcam. v. EuJtl. pp. 156 

used. et seq. 
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y^ =p X — was known to Menaechmus. This being pre- 
mised, Bretschneider proceeds to show how this property 
of the parabola may be obtained in the manner indicated. 
Let DEF be a plane drawn at right angles to the side 
AC of the right cone whose vertex is A» and circular base 
BFC ; and let the triangle BAC (right-angled at A) be the 
section of the cone made by the plane drawn through AC 
and the axis of the cone. Let the plane DEF cut the cone 
in the curve DKF, and the plane BAC in the line DE. If, 
now, through any point J of the line DE a plane HKG be 
drawn parallel to the base BFC of the cone, the section of 
the cone made by this plane will be a circle, whose plane 
will be at right angles to the plane BAC ; to which plane 
the plane of the section DKF is also perpendicular ; the 




line JK of intersection of these two planes will then be at 
right angles to the plane BAC, and, therefore, to each of 
the lines HG and DE in that plane. Let now the line DL 
be drawn parallel to HG, and the line LM at right angles 
to LD. In the semicircle HKG the square on JK is equal 
to the rectangle HJG, that is, to the rectangle under LD 
and JG, or, on account of the similar triangles JDG and 
DLM, to the rectangle under DJ and DM. The section of 
the right-angled cone, therefore, is such that the square on 
the ordinate KJ is equal to the rectangle under a given 
line DM and the abscissa DJ» 
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Bretschneider proceeds then to the consideration of 
the sections of the acute-angled and obtuse-angled cones 
and investigates the manner in which Menaechmus may 
have been led to the discovery of properties similar to those 
which he had known in the semicircle, and found in the 
case of the section of the right-angled cone. 

Let a plane be drawn perpendicular to the side AC of 
an acute-angled cone, and let it cut the cone in the curve 
DKEy and let the plane through AC and the axis cut the 
cone in the triangle B AC. Through any point J of the line 
DE let a plane be drawn parallel to the base of the cone, 
cutting the cone in the circle HKG, whose plane will be at 
right angles to the plane BAC, to which plane the plane 
of the section DKE is also perpendicular. The line JK 
of intersection of these two planes will then be at right 
angles to the plane BAC ; and, therefore, to each of the 
lines HG and DE in that plane, draw LD and EF 
parallel to HG, and at the point L draw a perpen- 
cular to LD, intersecting DE in the point M. We have 
then 

HJ : JE : : LD : DE 

JG : JD ; : EF : DE ; 

therefore, 

HJ . JG : JE . JD : : LD . EF : DE*. 

But, on acconnt of the similar triangles 
DEF and DLM, 

EF : DE : : MD : LD. 

Hence we get 

HJ . JG : JE . JD : : MD : DE. 

But in the semicircle HKG 

JK» = HJ.JG; 
therefore, 

JK» : JE . JD : : MD : DE, 

that is, the square of the ordinate JK is to the rectangle 
under EJ and JD in a constant ratio. 
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The investigation in the case of the section of the obtuse- 
angle cone is similar to the above. 

Bretschneider observes that the construction gfiven for 
MD in the preceding investigations is so closely connected 
with the position of the plane of section DKE at right angles 
to the side AC that it could scarcely have escaped the 
observation of Menaechmus. 

This h3rpothesis of Bretschneider, as to the properties 
of the conic sections first perceived by Menaechmus, which 
properties he employed to distinguish his curves from each 
other, seems to me to be quite in accordance as well with 
the state of geometry at that time as with the place which 
Menaechmus occupied in its development. 

A comparison of these investigations with the solution 
of Archytas (see Hermathena, vol. v. p. 196, and seq.) will 
show, as there stated, that ^ the same conceptions are made 
use of, and the same course of reasoning is pursued' in each 
[id.y. 199): 

In each investigation two planes are perpendicular to 
an underlying plane; and the intersection of the two 
planes is a common ordinate to two curves lying one in 
each plane. In one of the intersecting planes the curve is 
in each case a semicircle, and the common ordinate is, 
therefore, a mean proportional between the segments of 
its diameter. So far the investigation is the same for all. 
Now, from the consideration of the figure in the underly- 
ing plane — which is different in each case — it follows 
that: — in the first case — the solution of Archytas — the 
ordinate in the second intersecting plane is a mean pro- 
portional between the segments of its base, whence it is 
inferred that the extremity of the ordinate in this plane 
also lies on a semicircle ; in the second case — the section 
of the right-angled cone — ^the ordinate is a mean propor- 
tional between a given straight line and the abscissa; 
and, lastly, in the third case — the section of an acute- 
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angled cone— the ordinate is proportional to the geometric 
mean between the segments of the base. 

So far, it seems to me, we can safely go, but not farther. 
From the first solution of Menaechmus, however, it has 
been generally inferred that he must have discovered the 
asymptotes of the hyperbola, and have known the property 
ot the curve with relation to these lines, which property 
we now express by the equation xy » a*. Menaechmus 
may have discovered the asymptotes ; but, in my judg- 
ment, we are not justified in making this assertion, on 
account of the fact, which is undoubted, that the solutions 
of Menaechmus have not come down to us in his own 
words. To this may be added that the words hyperbola 
and asymptotes could not have been used by him, as these 
terms were unknown to Archimedes. 

From the passage in the letter of Eratosthenes at the 
end of extract {g\ coupled with the statement of Plutarch 
(/), Bretschneider infers that it is not improbable that 
Menaechmus invented some instrument for drawing his 
curves.*^ Cantor considers this interpretation as not impos- 
sible, and points out that there is in it no real contradiction 
to the observation in Eutocius concerning the description 
of the parabola by Isidore of Miletus." Bretschneider adds 
that if Menaechmus had found out such an instrument it 
could never have been in general use, since not the slightest 
further mention of it has come down to us. It appears to 
me, however, that it is more probable that Menaechmus 
constructed the parabola and hyperbola by points, though 
this supposition is rejected by Bretschneider on the ground 
that such a construction would be very tedious. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that the words of Eratosthenes 
would apply very well to such a procedure. We know, on 
the authority of Eudemus (see Hermathena, vol. iii., 

2* Ihid, p. 162. w Geschich, der Math. p. 2i i. 
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p. i8i), that *the inventions concerning the application 
of areas ' — on which, moreover, the construction by points 
of the curves ^^px and xy^a^ depend — *are ancient 
apxaea, and are due to the Pythagoreans ' :'* it may be fairly 
inferred, then, that problems of application were frequently 
solved by the Greeks. And we have the very direct tes- 
timony of Proclus in the passage referred to, that the 
inventors of these constructions applied them also to the 
arithmetical solution of the corresponding problems. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find— as Paul Tannery*' has 
remarked— Diophantus constantly using the expression 
irapa^aWtiv vapa in the sense of dividing.** 



"•Procl. Comm. cd. Fried, p. 419. 

^ De la Solution Giomitrique des 
Prohlhnes du Second Degrd avant 
Euclide (Mfimoires de la Soci€t6 des 
Sciences phys. and nat. de Bordeaux, 
t. iv.j 2* S&ie, 3« Cabier, p. 409. 
Tannery (Bulletin des Sc. Math, et 
Astron. Tom. iv., 1880, p. 309) says 
that we must believe that Menaech- 
mus made use of the properties of the 
conic sections, which are now expressed 
by the equation between the ordinate 
and the abscissa measured from the 
vertex, for the construction of these 
curves by points. 

^ In a Paper published in the Philo- 
logus [Griechische und romische ma-' 
thematik, Phil. XLIII, 1884, PP* 474» 5)» 
Heiberg puts forward views which 
differ widely from those stated above. 
He holds : — that it is not certain that 
Menaechmus contrived an apparatus 
for the delineation of the conic sec- 
tions: that the only meaning which 
can be attached to Plato's blame (/) 
is, that Archytas, Eudoxus, and Me- 
naechmus had employed, for the du- 
plication of the cube, curves which 



could not be constructed with the rule 
and compass ; and that the passage of 
Eratosthenes merely says that the 
curves of Menaechmus could be con- 
structed, and not that he had found an 
apparatus for the purpose. Heiberg 
says, moreover, that it cannot be 
doubted that the Pythagoreans solved, 
by means of the application of areas, 
the equations, which we now call the 
vertical equations of the conic sec- 
tions: but while admitting this, he 
holds that there is no ground for in- 
ferring thence that these equations 
were employed for the description of 
the conic sections by points ; and says 
that such a description by points runs 
counter to the whole spirit of Greek 
geometry. On the other hand it seems 
to me that Tannery is right in believ- 
ing that the qtiodratrix of Dinostratus 
(the brother of Menaechmus), or of 
Hippias, the contemporary of Socrates, 
was constructed in this manner (see 
Bulletin des Sc. Math, et Astron. 
PourVhistoire des lignes and Surf aces 
Courses dans VAntiquiti^ t. VII. p. 279). 
Moreover, the construction of the para- 
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The extracts from Proclus (i), [c) and [d) are interesting^ 
as showing that Menaechmus was not only a discoverer in 
geometry, but that questions on the philosophy of mathe* 
matics also engaged his attention. 

In the passages [c) and (</), moreover, the expression 
oc wtQi Mlvaixfiov /Lia0i|/uanico( occurs — precisely the same 
expression as that used by lamblichus with reference 
to Eudoxus (see Hermathena, vol. v. p. 219)— and 
we observe that in (d) this expression stands in con- 
trast with o{ irept Strcvcrcinrovy which is met with in the 
same sentence. From this it follows that Menaech* 
mus had a school, and that it was looked on as a mathe- 
matical rather than as a philosophical school. Further, 
we have seen that Theon of Smsrma makes a similar 
distinction between Aristotle on the one side and Me- 
naechmus and Callippus on the other {k). Lastly, we 
learn from Simplicius that Callippus of Cyzicus, who was 
the pupil of Polemarchus, who was known to, or rather 
the friend of (yi/oipt/uct^), Eudoxus, went with Polemarchus 
to Athens, in order to hold a conference with Aristotle on 
the inventions of Eudoxus, in order to rectify and perfect 
them.'* 

When these statements are put together, and taken 

bola and rectangular hyperbola by Xei ovyKorffiictf rh ivh rod EM^ov 
points depends on the simplest pro- €&p9e4rra <rbr r^*ApurTOT4Ktl9^opeolfl€' 
hlems of application of areas — the pos re koX vpoffeufcarKiip&p, — Scholia in 
wapafioK^ without the addition of the Aristot. Brandis, p. 498, b. Callippus 
^fpfioX'ti or lAAcivtris. and Polemarchus, as Bockh has le- 
» The passage is in the Commentary marked, could not have been fellow- 
of Simplicius on the second book of pupils of Eudoxus: Callippus, who 
Aristotle, De Caelo^ and is as follows : — flourished circ. 330 B.C., was too young. 
c!Jpin-ai KvX tri vpSros EtfSo|o5 6 KplHtos The meaning of the passage must be 
iw4fia\€ rats Si^ r&r hv^XkrrovffStw as stated above. Bockh conjectures 
KoXoviUvtav ff^cup&v ifwo04fft<nt KdWiW' that Polemarchus was about twenty 
wos S^ 6 Kv(anivhs noKtfidpX9P o'twrxo- years older than Callippus. See Son^ 
\dffas r^ E&S^lov yvtpifi^, koX /ler* nenkreiset p. 155. 
iKuvov CIS *M4\va5 4\9w^ r^ *Af>i0Torc- 
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in conjunction with the fact mentioned by Ptolemy, that 
Callippus made astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations at the Hellespont,"® we are, I think, justified in 
assuming that the reference in each is to the School of 
Cyzicus, founded by Eudoxus, whose successors were — 
Helicon (probably), Menaechmus, Polemarchus, and Cal- 
lippus. 

From the passages of Plutarch referred to in (/) we see 
that Plato blamed Archytas, Eudoxus and Menaechmus 
for reducing the duplication of the cube to mechanical con- 
trivances. On the other hand the solution of this problem, 
attributed to Plato, and handed down by Eutocius, is purely 
mechanical. Grave doubts have arisen hence as to whether 
this solution is really due to Plato. These doubts are in- 
creased if reference be made to the following authorities : — 

' Eratosthenes, in his letter in which the history of the 
Delian problem is given, refers to the solutions of Archy- 
tas, Eudoxus, and Menaechmus, but takes no notice of 
any solution by Plato, though mentioning him by name ; 
Theon of Smyrna also, quoting a writing of Eratosthenes 
entitled *The Platonic,' relates that the Delians sent to 
Plato to consult him on this problem, and that he replied 
that the god gave this oracle to the Delians, not that he 
wanted his altar doubled, but that he meant to blame the 
Hellenes for their neglect of mathematics and their con- 
tempt of geometry.'' Plutarch, too, gives a similar account 
of the matter, and adds that Plato referred the Delians, 
who implored his aid, to Eudoxus of Cnidus, and Helicon 
of Cyzicus, for its solution." Lastly, John Philoponus, in his 

^ ^d<r€is dirXoySv karipnv kcX o-vro- Gelder, Lugdun. Bat. 1827, page 

7«»7J^ iwurti/Aoffuiv, Ptolemy, ed. Halma, 5. 
Paris, 1819, p. 53. n Plutarch, de Genio SocroHs, Opera, 

'^ Theon. Smyrn. Arithm, ed. de ed. Didot, vol. iii. p. 699. 
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account of the matter, agrees in the main with Plutarch, 
but in Plato's answer to the Delians he omits all reference 
to others." 

Cantor, who has collected these authorities, sums up the 
evidence, and says the choice lies between — 1° the assump- 
tion that Plato, when blaming Archytas, Eudoxus, and 
Menaechmus, added, that it was not difficult to execute the 
doubling of the cube mechanically; that it could be effected 
by a simple machine, but that this was not geometry ; or 
2^ the rejection, as far as Plato is concerned, of the com- 
munication of Eutocius, on the ground of the statements of 
Plutarch and the silence of Eratosthenes ; or lastly, 3° the 
admission that a contradiction exists here which we have 
not sufficient means to clear up.'* 

The fact that Eratosthenes takes no notice of the solu- 
tion of Plato seems to me in itself to be a strong presump- 
tion against its genuineness. When, however, this silence 
is taken in connexion with the statements of Plutarch, that 
Plato referred the Delians to others for the solution of their 
difficulty, and also that Plato blamed the solutions of the 
three great geometers, who were his contemporaries, as 
mechanical — a condemnation quite in accordance, more- 
over, with the whole spirit of the Platonic philosophy— we 
are forced, I think, to the conclusion that the sources from 
which Eutocius took his account of this solution are not 
trustworthy. This inference is strengthened by the fact, 
that the source from which the solution given by Eudoxus 
of the same problem was known to Eutocius, was so 
corrupt that it was unintelligible to him, and, therefore, 
not handed down by him." 



wjohan. Philop. ad Aristot. Anafyt. post. i. 7. 
** Cantor, GeschicK der Math,^ p. 202. 
'* See HeEM ATHENA, vol. T. p. 22$. 
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The solution attributed to Plato is as follows : — 

*As Plato. 

*Two straight lines being given to find two mean pro- 
portionals in continued proportion. 
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* Let the two given straight lines a p, jSy, between which 
it is required to find two mean proportionals, be at right 
angles to each other. Let them be produced to 8, i. Now 
let there be constructed a right angle Z H 9, and in either 
leg, as ZH, let a ruler K A be moved in a groove which is in 
ZH, so as to remain parallel to H6. This will take place 
if we imagine another ruler connected with 8|H and 
parallel to ZH, as GM. For the upper surfaces of the 
rulers ZH, 9M being furrowed with grooves shaped like a 
dove-tail, in these grooves tenons connected with the ruler 
KA being inserted, the motion of the ruler KA will be 
always parallel to H6. This being arranged, let either 
leg of the angle, as H6, be placed in contact with the 
point 7, and let the angle and the ruler be moved so far 
that the point H may fall on the line /3 8, whilst the leg 
H 9 is in contact with the point 7, and the ruler K A be in 
contact with the line /Sf at the point K, but on the other 
side with the point a : so that, as in the diagram, a right 
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angle be placed as the angle ySc, but the ruler KA have 
the position of the line ca. This being so, what was re- 
quired will be done ; for the angles at £ and c being right, 
there will be the line 7/8 to j3 8, as the line 8j3 to 3*, and 
the line f to j3a/»« 

The instrument is in fact a gnomon, or carpenter's 
square, with a ruler movable on one leg and at right 
angles to it, after the manner of a shoemaker's size-stick. 

If this solution be compared with the second solution 
of Menaechmus it will be seen that the arrangement of the 
two given lines and their mean proportianals is precisely 
the same in each, and that, moreover, the analysis must 
also be the same. Further, a reference to the solution of 
Archytas (see Hermathena, vol. v. pp. 196 and 198 [b)) 
will show that the only geometrical theorems made use of 
in the solution attributed to Plato were known to Archytas. 
Hence it seems to me that it may be fairly inferred that 
this solution was subsequent to that of Menaechmus, as his 
solution was to that ot Archytas. This, so far as it goes, 
is in favour of the first supposition of Cantor given above. 

On account of the importance of the subject treated of 
here, I will state briefly my views on the matter in ques- 
tion : — Menaechmus was led by the study of the solution 
of Archytas, in the manner given above, to the discovery 
of the curve whose property (<rv^?rrft»/ua) is that now defined 
by the equation y = px. Starting fi-om this, he arrived at 
the properties of the sections of the acute-angled and of 
the obtuse-angled right cones, which are analogous to the 
well-known property of the semicircle — the ordinate is a 
mean proportional between the segments of the diameter. 
Having found the curve defined by the property, that its 
ordinate is a mean proportional between a given line and 

'•Archim.cd.Torellijp. i35;Archim. in this solution and that of Mcnaech- 
Operoj ed. Heiberg, vol. iii. pp. 66 et mns from Heiberg*s edition of Arcfai- 
seq. I have taken the diagrams used medes. 
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the abscissa, Menaechmus saw that by means of two such 
curves the problem of finding two mean proportionals 
could be solved, as given in the second of his two solu- 
tions, which, I tliink, was the one first arrived at by him. 
The question was then raised — Of what practical use is 
your solution ? or, in other words, how can your cufve be 
described ? 

Now we have seen in the former parts of this Paper that, 
side by side with the development of abstract geometry by 
the Greeks, the practical art of geometrical drawing, which 
they derived originally from the Egyptians, continued to 
be in use : that the P3rthagoreans especially were adepts 
in it, and that, in particular, they were occupied with 
problems concerning the application {wapo^oKfi) of areas, 
including the working of numerical examples of the same. 
Now any number of points, as near to each other as we 
please, on the curve jv* -/at, can be obtained with the 
greatest facility by this method; and in this manner, I 
think, Menaechmus traced the curve known subsequently 
by the name parabola — a name transferred from the opera- 
Hon (which was the proper signification of wapafiokfi) to 
the result of the operation. We have seen that the same 
name, irapa/SoA^, was transferred and applied to division, 
which was also a transference of a name of an operation 
to its result. 

Having solved the problem by the intersection of two 
parabolas, I think it probable that Menaechmus showed 
that the practical solution of the question could be simpli- 
fied by iising, instead of one of them, the curve xy = a', the 
construction of which by points is even easier than that 
of the parabola. There is no evidence, however, for the 
inference that Menaechmus knew that this curve was the 
same as the one he had obtained as a section of the obtuse- 
angled cone; or that he knew of the existence of the as3anp 
totes of the hyperbola, and its equation in relation to them. 

VOL. V. 2 G 
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Let us examine now whether anything can be derived 
from the sources, which would enable us to fix the time of 
the Delian deputation to Plato— be it real or fictitious. 

We have seen that Sotion, after mentioning that Eu- 
doxus took up his abode at Cyzicus, and taught there and 
in the neigbouring cities of the Propontis, relates that 
subsequently he returned to Athens accompanied by a 
-gfreat many pupils [waw iroXXodc ^r«pi iavrov Ixovra fjuiOifraQ), 
for the sake, as some say, of annoying Plato, because 
formerly he had not held him worthy of attention (Her- 
MATHENA, vol. V. pp. 2 1 3, 2 1 4). We loam, further, firom 
ApoUodorus that Eudoxus flourished about the hundred 
and third Olympiad — ^B.c. 367 — and it is probable, as 
Bockh thinks, that this time falls in with his residence 
at Cyzicus. Now the narrative of Plutarch — ^that Plato 
referred the Delians to Eudoxus and Helicon for the 
solution of their difficulty—- points to the time of the visit 
of Eudoxus and his pupils to Athens, for — i*^ as we know 
from Sotion, Plato, and Eudoxus had not been on good 
terms ; and 2^ it is not probable that, before this visit, 
Helicon, who was a native of Cyzicus and a pupil of Eu- 
doxus, as we learn from the spurious 13th EpisUe of PlcUo^ 
had become famous or was known to Plato. Bockh 
assumes, no doubt rightly, that the visit of Eudoxus and 
his pupils to Athens, and their sojourn there, took place 
a few years later than Ol. 103, i — B.C. 367 ; so that it 
occurred between the second and third visits of Plato to 
Sicily (368 B.C. and 361 B.C.).'' To this time, therefore, he 
refers the remarkable living and working together at the 
Academy of eminent men, who were distinguished in 
mathematics and astronomy, according to the report of 
Eudemus as handed down by Proclus. Now, amongst 
those named there we find Eudoxus himself, his pupil 

''',B6ckh, Sonnenkreise, &c., pp. 156, 157. 
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Menaechmus, Dinostratus — the brother of Menaechmus 
— and Athenaeus of Cyzicus;*^ to these must be added 
Helicon of Cyzicus— more distinguished as an astronomer 
than a mathematician — ^who was recommended to Diony- 
sius by Plato,'* and who was at the court of Dionysius 
in company with Plato at the time of his third visit to 
S3rracuse/" 

I quite agree with Bockh in thinking that all the 
pupils of Eudoxus and the citizens of Cyzicus, whom we 
find at Athens at that time — even though they are not 
expressly named as pupils of Eudoxus — belonged to the 
school of Cyzicus : and I have no doubt that to these 
illustrious Cyzicenians the fame of the Academy — so 
far at least as mathematics and astronomy are concerned 
— is chiefly due.** It is noteworthy that Aristotle, at the 
time of this visit, so famous and so important in conse« 
quence of the impetus thereby given to the mathematical 
sciences, had recently joined the Academy, and was then 
a young man ; and it is easy to conceive the profound im- 
pression made by Eudoxus and his pupils on a nature like 
that of Aristotle ; and an explanation is thus afforded as 
well of the great respect which he entertained for Eu- 
doxus, as of the cordial relations which existed later 



^ See Hermathsna, voL iii., p. far as these were at all ripe for philo- 

1 63. sophy, Pythagoreanism, then in its first 

^Epist. Plat. xiii. and most flourishing period, most pro- 

*o Plutarch, ZJxiw. bably hindered the spread of Pla- 

*^ Zeller says : ' Among the disciples tonism, despite the close relation 

of Plato who are known to us, we find between the two systems ' {Pla^ and 

many more foreigners than Athenians : the Older Academyy E. T. pp. 553 

the greater number belong to that seq,), Zeller gives in a note a list of 

eastern portion of the Greek world Plato's pupils, in which all the dis- 

which since the Persian War had tinguished men of the School of 

fallen chiefly under the influence of Cyzicus are placed to the credit of 

Athens. In the western regions, so the Academy. 
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between him and the mathematicians and astronomers of 
the school of Cyzicus.** 

GEORGE J. ALLMAN. 

Queen's College, Galway. 



^Aristotle was bom in the year 
384 B.C., and went to Athens 367 b.c. : 
after the death of Plato (b.c. 347) 
Aristotle left Athens and went to 
Atameus in Mysia, where his fiiend 
Hennias was dynast. When he was 
there he may have renewed his re- 
lations with the distinguished men of 
the School of Cyzicus, which was not 
far distant. It b quite possible that 



Menaechmns may have been recom- 
mended as mathematical teacher to 
Alexander the Great by Aristotle ; and 
we have seen that FolemarchnSy who 
was known to Eudozns, and CaUippus 
of Cyzicus, who was a pupil of Pole- 
marchnsy went together to Athens to 
hold a conference with Aristotle on 
the hypothesis of Endoxus, with the 
view of rectifying and completing it. 
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